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ARTICLES 


THE MOST PRIMITIVE CHRISTOLOGY 
OF ALL? 


R. C. F. EVANS has recently reopened the question as to how 

far the speeches in Acts afford ground for reconstructing a 
primitive Apostolic x7jpvyya.' It is indeed one of those questions 

will probably never be closed, and, as Mr. Evans himself says, it 
annot be decided without taking into account the speeches of Acts as 
whole (which he does) and the evidence for a primitive «jpvyya in the 
pistles (which he does not). It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
uss the issue as a whole, but to draw attention to a factor which appears 

p have been under-estimated by those on each side of the debate. 

Both those who see in these speeches the marks of an early pattern 
Mand those who regard them as evidence for no more than the outlook 
af Luke have this in common, that they assume them to be funda- 
mentally homogeneous—whether they represent, as Dr. C. H. Dodd 
_ gues,’ the preaching of the Church in its formative years or, as M. 
“ibelius held,’ a typical sermon of A.D. go. 

The issue has been discussed in terms of whether the theology of the 
early speeches is the same as that of the author of Acts. On this I would 
simply say two things. First, it is entirely legitimate and necessary to 
see these speeches as part of the Lukan design and as subordinate to his 
theological purpose. And there are points, as I shall be indicating, at 
which his theology comes out quite specifically in their text. But 
secondly, there are, as it appears to me, many other points where their 
theology is demonstrably different from that of the editor of the work 

awhole. Moreover if, as I shall be maintaining, these speeches contain 
it least two incompatible Christologies, it is clear that at least one of them 

represent material which the author has incorporated. In fact, I 
ve that neither of them is his own Christology and that both are 


bducts of a much more primitive stage in the Church’s thinking. In 

I agree with Dr. Dodd against Dibelius. The latter would reduce 
differences simply to variations of style, and he confines himself to 
the statement that ‘the use of old-fashioned phrases in the kerygma .. . 
speaks for, rather than against, a dependence upon older texts. But, as 
far as I can see, the question can only be raised, not answered’ (op. cit., 


? §.T.S., N.S., vii (April 1956), pp. 25-41. 
? The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, pp. 17-20. 
3 Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 165. 


of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. 2, October 1956] 
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pp. 165 f.). But just to say this is really to trifle with the issue, Mr, 
Evans, in the single paragraph which he devotes to the question, is 
again content simply to produce parallels (some of them rather doubt | 
ful) for isolated phrases in the speeches. He does not discuss whether 
their theology as a whole can be regarded as that of Luke, whatever pur- 
pose Luke himself may later have made them serve. 

But this is not, as I have indicated, the theme of this article, and] 
must be allowed here to start from the position I have stated and leave 
the considerations upon which it is based to emerge in the course of the 
argument. My question is rather whether, within the theology of the 
early speeches of Acts (which I take to be primitive), there are not 
divergent strains that require to be more closely analysed. 


In Acts ii. 36 Peter reaches the climax of his Pentecost sermon with 
the conclusion: ‘So then let the whole house of Israel know for certain 
that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you 
crucified.’ This has been taken with justice to be a fair summary of the 
Christology of the early preaching; and it was upon this foundation that 
the Church went on to build, alike in its evangelism and in its theology. 
In Acts x. 36 the same conclusion stands as the title of the «jpvyya that 
follows (just as “The gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God’ prec 
the expansion of that «7jpvyya in St. Mark’s Gospel): “The word which 
(God) sent to the sons of Israel when he brought the good news of peace 
through Jesus Christ: he (Jesus) is Lord of all.’ The original Pauline 
mapdadoors was in the same terms: ‘You received Jesus as Christ and Lord’ 
(wapeAdBere tov xpiorov *Inoobv rov Kiprov: Col. ii. 6; cp. 2 Cor. iv. 5). 
Again, the formula x ¥ptos "Inoois x ptards occurs as the climax of the 
kerygmatic hymn in Phil. ii. 6-11, where, as in Acts ii. 32—36, it is made 
clear that this title is his in virtue of his exaltation. That the raising of 
Jesus is the moment when he is given his other titles of glory is also 
brought out in Acts v. 31 (dpynyds Kai owrijp), X. 42 (purrs), xiii. 33 and 
Rom. i. 4 (vids)." 
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If Acts ii. 36 then can stand as a fair summary of the established 
apostolic preaching, it should be recognized also that in many respects 
it is not typical. Though the terms ‘Lord’ and ‘Christ’ became the | 
settled ones in the Church’s preaching and credal formulae, their rarity 
in the Acts xjpvyya is remarkable. 

Except in Acts ii (and that only in ov. 34 f.), xvpvos is not applied in 
the speeches to Jesus.* Its occurrence in the vocative in Stephen’s 


Acts ix. 20 also witnesses to the tradition that the title vids 0¢o6 was peculiarly 
associated in the apostolic preaching with the person of Paul. It occurs on no 
one else’s lips in Acts. Cp. Gal. i. 16; 2 Cor. i. 19. 

2 x. 36, as we have seen, is a heading to what follows, and represents the con- 
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prayer (vii. 59 f.) cannot be regarded as evidence for its use as a title, 
any more than the frequent xvpie as a form of address in the Gospels. 
In this passage the title is ‘the Son of man’. 

In the case of xpuords the situation is more complicated, but not dis- 
similar. In x. 38 we find the verb éypicev applied to the baptism of Jesus, 
but there is no evidence to suggest that the apostolic preaching saw 
Jesus endowed with the title of xpuords at his baptism, and plenty to 
indicate the contrary. In iv. 27 we do indeed have é€ypicas (referring to 
an undefined moment prior to the Passion) used as though in explana- 
tion of the phrase rod ypiorod avdrod quoted from Ps. ii. 2. But, though 
this prayer (iv. 24-30) incorporates primitive phraseology, it bears many 
marks of being a later, Lukan construction. Like the Nunc Dimittis 
(Luke ii. 29-32), it opens with the rare address 5€o70ra, which seems to 
reflect the Church’s liturgical use (cp. Rev. vi. 10; Did. x. 3; 1 Clem. 
lix. 4). Again, ‘thy holy servant Jesus’, repeated in vv. 27 and 30, has a 
liturgical ring, and in liturgical contexts—but only in these—zais con- 
tinued to be used long after it may be regarded as a mark of primitive 
material (cp. Did. ix. 2 f., x. 2 f., x. 7 (Coptic); 1 Clem. lix. 2-4; Mart. 
Polycarp xiv. 1-3, xx. 2; Hippolytus, Ap. Trad. iv. 4 ff.)'. Peculiarly 
Lukan features, apart from stylistic traits like wera mappnoias AaAeiv Tov 
Myo (v. 29, cp. the Lukan narrative of v. 31), are (a) the association of 
Herod with Pilate in the death of Jesus (found only in Luke xxiii. 6-12) 
and (b) the combination of the people of Israel with the ‘peoples’ of the 
Gentiles, forced out of an Old Testament quotation (cp. again Luke 
ii, 31 f.; also Acts xxvi. 17 and 23). In the light of this, it looks as if 
éypwas is another piece of Luke’s theology (cp. Luke iv. 18) introduced 
to explain and justify his quotation. Taken all in all, it would be ex- 
tremely hazardous to regard this prayer as pre-Lukan? or to accept it 
as evidence for the use of ypsords in the apostolic preaching, especially 
when it is applied to Jesus prior to the Passion. 

In ii. 38, iii. 6, iv. 10, and x. 48 the phrase ‘in the name of Jesus 
Christ’ occurs in the narrative round the speeches. It is not to be found 
in the body of the xjpvyya and its use of ypuords as a proper name indi- 
cates sufficiently that we have here a developed, if still early, baptismal 
and healing formula. Similarly, the Lukan summary in v. 42 that 
‘they did not cease teaching and preaching the good news that Jesus 
was the Christ’ (or ‘the Christ was Jesus’) faithfully reflects what was 
sidered theology of the Church rather than part of the «jpvyyc itself. As in its 
parallel in Mk. i. 1, ‘Jesus Christ’ occurs as a proper name, a sure sign of a more 
developed stage. 

' See J. Jeremias, 7.W.N.T. v. 700, 708. 


* H. F. D. Sparks comes to the same conclusion in his article “The Semitisms 
of the Acts’ (#.7.S., N.S., i (1950), p. 24). 
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undoubtedly the established apostolic case argued in ii. 36. But it doe 
not afford further independent evidence for it. 

With the exception, then, of a passage about to be discussed, we may 
say that chapter ii stands by itself in the kerygmatic summaries of Acts 
in representing what was to become the accepted thesis of the early 
Church, that, by virtue of his resurrection to the right hand of God, 
Jesus is ‘both Lord and Christ’. This conclusion is significant if, as will 
be claimed, there are also signs of a different Christology within the 
opening speeches of Acts. The assumption that within these speeches, 
as in the early preaching generally, the theology of Acts ii is the norm 
to which other formulations have, consciously or unconsciously, to be 
assimilated becomes less compelling. The possibility of an alternative 
Christology must be assessed on its own merits and not simply as an 
aberration from an otherwise uniform position. 

Before arguing this, however, it will be relevant to sketch, in merest 
outline, the development from the position of Acts ii, that it is by virtue 


of the Resurrection that Jesus is Lord and Christ. For the recognition | 


soon followed that at the Resurrection Jesus was merely designated 
‘with power’ what eternally he was (Rom. i. 4); and his pre-existence is 
explicitly recognized (Phil. ii. 6),' as the equivalent in Greek terms of 
his ‘foreordination’ (Acts iii. 20). The next stage is the growing acknow- 
ledgement that what he was declared to be at the Resurrection must 
also have been valid (at least proleptically) even of his humiliation. His 
designation as Son of God in the voice both at the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration can be shown to belong to early Palestinian tradition;? and 
at least by the time of St. Mark’s Gospel the whole public ministry is 
viewed as Messianic (though it is still recognized that ‘the Christ’ isa 
title Jesus himself preferred to avoid). Finally, in Matthew and Luke, 
the application of ‘Christ’ and ‘Lord’ is pushed back, not merely be- 
hind the Resurrection, but behind the Baptism, to the birth of Jesus, 
so that there is no gap, no moment when ypiords xvpros (Luke ii. 11) 





is not the appropriate designation.’ 


* Both these passages are widely taken to be pre-Pauline. 

2 Cp. R. H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, pp. 52-54. 

3 ¥ owe to Professor John Knox (Christ the Lord, pp. 89—104) the recognition that 
this process of ‘pushing back’ the Church’s Christology prior to the Resurrection 


did not follow a straight line, with pre-existence as the last stage (after the | 


acknowledgement of Jesus as Son of God from birth), as one could conclude 
from placing the fourth gospel next in the sequence after Matthew and Luke. 
Pre-existence, rather, came first (Knox detects it also in Mark); and the gap is 
then closed during which it was originally thought incredible that Jesus could 
be acting as the Messiah. That ‘the Christ (in contradistinction from ‘‘the Son 
of man’’) must suffer’, that Jesus is distinctively ‘the Christ’ in his passion, is, 
as we shall see, within the gospels, late and peculiarly Lukan theology. 
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There is, however, evidence that the position even of Acts ii does not 
represent the beginning of this process. This brings us to consideration 
of the speech in Acts iii. 12-26, to which insufficient attention has been 


This speech is distinctive in a number of ways. In particular, it is the 
only one to contain a reference to what is normally taken to be the 
Second Coming.' But the further we examine what it says the less prob- 
able it seems that this is in fact the reference. There is no statement that 
the Christ is to return. Rather, the conception appears to be this: Jesus 
has been sent by God as servant and prophet, in fulfilment of the pre- 
diction that God would raise up for his people a prophet like Moses. 
The purpose of this visitation was to bring the blessing covenanted to 
Abraham and an opportunity of repentance to Israel. Instead, the Jews 
have denied and killed God’s servant. But even this has been within his 
plan: indeed, it has actually fulfilled it. He has not been defeated, but 
has exalted Jesus to his own splendour in heaven, where he must remain 
till the day of restoration which the prophets foretold. Meanwhile, be- 
cause the Jews have acted in ignorance, opportunity for repentance is 
sill open.? This they are urged to seize, that the age of renewal may 
dawn and God may be able to send Jesus, this time as their appointed 
Messiah. 

Jesus is here still only the Christ-elect, the Messianic age has yet to 
be inaugurated. If we put the question ‘Art thou “‘he that should come” 
or do we look for another ?’, the answer which this speech seems to be 
giving is: “Yes, Jesus is the one who shall come. We know who the 
Messiah will be; there is no need to look for another. To be sure, the 
Messiah is still to come. But Jesus has already appeared, as the fore- 
runner of the Christ he is to be, in the promised role of Servant and 
Prophet, with an offer of the covenanted blessing and a final preaching 
of repentance. Accept that therefore, despite all that you have done, 
that you may receive him in due time as the bringer of God’s new age.’ 

What are we to make of such a «jpvypya and of such a Christology? 

First of all, is it in fact a correct reconstruction of the passage? It 

’ Acts x. 42 is often quoted as well. Here, however, the idea is simply read in. 
The verse does not say that Jesus ‘will come to be our judge’, but: ‘This is he 
who has been designated (dpiopévos) by God judge of living and dead’, in 
exactly the same way as he has been ‘designated (dpia@évros) Son of God with 
power’ (Rom. i. 4; cp. Acts xvii. 31). That he is judge is what the apostles are 
commissioned to ‘proclaim and testify’. Clearly his function as judge is not 
exhausted, but there is no suggestion that he will be judge only at some Second 


* This is further evidence of the primitive setting of the speech. Contrast the 
tone even of 1 Thess. ii. 15 f. It is incredible that this is what was preached in 
AD. 90, 
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has not normally been interpreted in this way.’ This is partly becaug 
the later Parousia doctrine of the return of the Christ has almost inevit. 
ably been read into it. But there is also one element in the speech itself 
which militates against what otherwise appears to be its clear tenor. Ip 
v. 18 Peter is made to say: ‘But what God announced beforehand 
through the mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he 
thus fulfilled.’ That Jesus suffered as the Christ is clearly incompatible 
with the idea that he is still, even after the Resurrection, only the Christ. 
elect. 

If we are compelled to accept the words waeiv tov yprordv adroo as an 


* The mass of commentators see no problem here. In his Jesus the Son of 


God, p. 59, B. W. Bacon recognized that the passage means that at the restora. 
tion of all things God will send Jesus as the Christ (his italics). But he viewed 
this as the theology of Luke himself, which it clearly is not. 

The despair to which criticism can be reduced by the passage is evidenced in 
The Beginnings of Christianity, i. 407 f. While in their commentary in the same 
work Lake and Cadbury apparently detect no difficulties, Foakes-Jackson and 
Lake are driven to postulate two alternating sources in vv. 18, 22 f., 26, and in 
vv. 19-21, 24 f. respectively. In the latter they see an eschatological passage 
about the sending of the Messiah (they do not appear to be disturbed by the 
recognition that ‘the “‘sending” of the Messiah Jesus is here clearly regarded 
as future’). In the former they detect a non-eschatological passage relating to 








the sending (in the past) of the Servant and Prophet, this being added froma | 


non-Jerusalem source ‘affected by Samaritan thought’. Apart from the fact that | 
there is, as they admit, no literary evidence for the presence here of two sources, | 


we may say to this: (a) the supposition that ‘the prophet like Moses’ was a purely 
Samaritan expectation is now recognized as groundless; (5) it does not explain 
the occurrence of the same expectation in Stephen’s speech (vii. 37); and (c) iii. 
26 is clearly integral to the speech as a whole, taking up the idea of ‘blessing’ 
in v. 25 and the title ‘servant’ in v. 13. 

In his commentary on Acts (Theologischer Handkommentar zum N.T., pp. 66- 
68) O. Bauernfeind sees the difficulties very forcibly. He cuts the knot by 
isolating vv. 20 f. as a piece of Jewish eschatological expectation referring to the 
coming of Elijah, and thinks the words rov mpoxeyetpiopeévov dyiv xptorov *Inooiv 
are a Christian substitution for ‘./Ae/ay (éroyov ovra tpiv?), introduced when 
Jesus, at first identified with Elijah, came to be confessed as Messiah. But this 
is an entirely speculative reconstruction, which raises as many questions as it 
answers, and the isolation of vv. 20 f. is an arbitrary procedure. 

What is certainly true is that the Elijah expectation, as well as that of the 
Prophet like Moses, does in some way underlie this passage. There is a link 
between ‘the restoration of all things’ of v. 21 and the prediction referred to in 
Mk. ix. 12: ‘Elijah does come first to restore all things.’ With this we may com- 
pare Ecclus. xlviii. 10 f., which says of Elijah: ‘Who art ready for the time, as itis 
written, to still the heart before the fierce anger of God, to turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and to restore the tribes of Israel’ (tr. Box and Oesterley). 
The function of the forerunner is to restore Israel through a last and great turn- 
ing of repentance in the spirit and power of Elijah (cp. 1 Kings xviii. 37; Mal. 
iv. 5 f.; Luke i. 16 f.). Only when this is completed can the Messiah come 
(cp. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T., i. 598). This is precisely what is 
described in Acts iii. 26 and 20, with Jesus acting as forerunner as well as Christ. 
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integral part of the original speech, then it is difficult on any recon- 
sruction to find in it a consistent theology.' But there are strong 
indications that they are in fact an exegetical interpolation by Luke 
himself. In the first place, the idea of the suffering of Jesus plays no part 
inany other formulation of the primitive «jpvyya.* Not only is it not to 
be found in any of the speeches in Acts (where the betrayal, denial, 
crucifixion, death, and burial of Jesus are all mentioned), but it is 
notably absent from 1 Cor. xv. 3 f., and from the other Pauline keryg- 
matic summaries. Secondly, the thesis that the Christ should suffer is 
found on inspection to be a characteristic, and indeed peculiar, feature 
of Luke’s writings. It occurs only in the Lukan summaries of the mean- 
ing of the ministry and death of Jesus, placed in the mouth of the risen 
Lord and of Paul. For him the whole message of the Prophets can be 
summarized in the phrase wafeiv rov ypiordv (Luke xxiv. 26 f., 45 f.; 
Acts xvii. 2 f., xxvi. 22 f.).3 It would be hardly surprising then should 
he have introduced the phrase again in Acts iii. 18, in parenthetic 
exegesis of what was foretold by all the Prophets concerning the death 
of Jesus. The supposition that we have here an editorial interpolation 
is further strengthened by the fact that in Luke xvii. 25 we find what 
is generally recognized to be a similar insertion into a block of Q 
material: ‘But first he must suffer many things and be rejected of this 
generation.’* 

We may therefore with reasonable confidence detach the phrase 
about the suffering of the Christ from the main body of the speech in 
Acts iii. Consciously or unconsciously, Luke is bringing this primitive 


logy. In doing so, he is in fact going beyond anything found in the rest 
of the early preaching, even in Acts ii, which asserts that Jesus is the 
Christ by virtue of the Resurrection. 

If what has been set out is therefore a fair statement of the Christo- 
logy of Acts iii, what, may we suppose, is its relation to Acts ii and to 
the rest of the apostolic preaching? I believe it is possible to see in it 
afirst tentative and embryonic Christology of the early Church, as it 


' Lake and Cadbury (op. cit., iv. 37) regard this verse as evidence that the 
speech is not authentic. 

* Cp. F. L. Cross, J Peter: A Paschal Liturgy, p. 14, where he also suggests a 
special reason for its occurrence in the theology of 1 Peter. 

+ In each of these instances, as in iii. 18, it is made quite clear that 6 xpiords 
isa title and not (as in r Peter) a proper name. The Lukan mystery is that it is 
as the Messiah that Jesus should have suffered. 

_ * Grounds for regarding this verse as editorial include the fact that here alone 
in the gospels is to be found an explicit combination of ‘apocalyptic’ and ‘suffer- 
ing’ sayings about the Son of man. 
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struggled to give expression to the tumultuous implications of what hai 
happened in Jerusalem in these last days. 

From the beginning we may assume that, like John the Baptist, th 
Church was faced with the question posed above: ‘Art thou “he tha 


should come” or do we look for another?’ Any confidence the disciples | 


may have acquired in the midst of the ministry and mighty works o 
Jesus (cp. Matt. xi. 2-6 = Luke vii. 18--23) must have been shattered 
by the Crucifixion, and the mood expressed in the words, ‘But we hai 
hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel’ (Luke xxiv. 21), was 
no doubt representative. The incredible reversal of the Resurrection re. 
opened the question. But it is facile to assume that it answered it at once, 

If the reconstruction of the ‘Christology’ of Jesus himself argued by 
Professor R. H. Fuller in ch. iv of his The Mission and Achievement of 
Fesus is correct (as I believe that substantially it is), then his follower 
had become accustomed to one who spoke of himself as God’s Servant- 
son and as the Son of man, whose full and glorious vindication to that 
heavenly office waited, however, upon the breaking of God’s Kingdom 
in power. He had come as the Servant of the Lord and in filial obedience 
to inaugurate God’s mighty act, but always in his teaching the climax 
lay beyond his present humiliation and death. What the Father was to 
accomplish through him would indeed be recognized as the Messianic 
act, but the title he declined to anticipate.' Those among whom he 
stood would see the Kingdom come with power and the Son of man 
vindicated in the might and right of God; but to the end of the Ministry, 
even at the Last Supper itself, he was still looking forward and beyond. 

We may be sure that the Resurrection restored, and immeasurably 
deepened, the conviction that Jesus could not have been mistaken. He 
was, beyond doubt, ‘he that should come’. But it is entirely credible that 
the Resurrection should not at first have appeared so completely to alter 
the frame of reference that the decisive event was now to be seen no 
longer in the future, however imminent, but in the past. Jesus was 
indeed ‘the Coming One’, the Christ to be: God had set his seal upon 
that. But to assert that, by virtue of the Resurrection, he was already 
the Christ, that the Messianic act, the eschatological event, had now 
taken place—that was a tremendous leap and required a second major 
adjustment. Nothing is more natural than that the first Christology 


should have expressed the Gospel within the same frame of reference | 


in which Jesus himself preached it—namely, that he had come among men 


' Cp. A. Schweitzer, The Mystery of the Kingdom of God, p. 211: ‘How is it 
conceivable that the disciples proclaimed that Jesus had entered upon his 
messianic existence through the Resurrection, if already upon earth he had 
spoken of his messiahship as a dignity then actually possessed ?” 
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as Servant of the Lord and Prophet of the end bringing the good news 
of God and the final call to repentance, but that all this was but in prepa- 
ration for the act which would inaugurate the Messianic rule of God and 
vindicate him as the Christ. Indeed, if we had not such a theology as 
that represented in Acts ili, we should almost be compelled to supply it. 

The full Christian Gospel of God’s act in Jesus waited indeed upon 
the recognition that the framework within which Jesus himself pro- 
claimed it had itself been shattered by his own action. The Cross-and- 
Resurrection, incredible as it might seem, was the eschatological event 
of which Jesus had spoken so often to deaf ears. This was the redemp- 
tive act, and Jesus was even now the Christ and all else of which pro- 
phecy spoke. From now on the Messiah reigned at God’s right hand and 
the age of fulfilment had been inaugurated. Such is the proclamation of 
Acts ii and the settled gospel of the early Church. 

How long it was before this decisive step was taken it is, of course, 
impossible to say. There is nothing finally to forbid its ascription to the 
day of Pentecost itself, as Acts ii affirms. It is in any case probable that 
the two positions, of Acts iii and Acts ii, represent not chronological 
stages but conflicting estimates of the Christ-event, one of which was 
prepared to go further than the other. But, making all allowance for the 
fact that the epithet ‘primitive’ may here denote no more than that 
which failed to establish itself, there are, I believe, certain features of 
language which go some way to confirm the priority, in theology if not 
in time, which we have come to assert of Acts iii over Acts ii. 

On the one hand, as we have seen, of all the kerygmatic summaries in 
Acts, chapter ii has a more defined and explicit Christology than any of 
the others. It alone uses the two terms ‘Christ’ and ‘Lord’, which were 
later to form the heart of the proclamation to Jews and Gentiles respec- 
tively. Acts ii comes to us as the most finished and polished specimen of 
the apostolic preaching, placed as it were in the shop window of the 
Jerusalem Church and of Luke’s narrative. While there is no longer 
sound reason for arguing that the term «vpios betrays a Hellenistic 
origin, yet the carefully compacted argument which by selected testi- 
monia leads up to the twin conclusion that Jesus is ‘both Lord and 
Christ’ may well represent the fusion of two lines of apologetic current 
in the early Church. (Indeed, it is possible that the testimonium in 
vv. 34 f. has been appended to the original speech, which elsewhere regu- 
larly uses xpos not of Jesus but of God, and which would reach a very 
appropriate close at v. 33. In this case v. 36 will have been added to draw 
together the two lines of argument adduced in vv. 29-31 and 34 f.) 

If, on the other hand, we examine Acts iii in greater detail, we may 
perhaps detect corresponding signs of its more primitive character. 
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In the first place, if the prayer of Acts iv. 24-30 is discounted as 
evidence of primitive usage, this is the only speech to use ais as a 
Christological category, a term which finds no place in later formula- 
tions. It is retained only in liturgy. 

It is interesting, further, to observe that the account in chapter iii has 
affinities, not simply with the other Petrine speeches in Acts, but with 
the sermon of Stephen in chapter vii. 

Both of these speeches are more deeply rooted in the theology of the 
Old Testament than any of the others.' Elsewhere? the apostolic preach- 
ing in Acts limits its appeal to the Prophets and the Psalms (using the 
eponymous figure of David not so much, as in Judaism, as a type of the 
Messiah but in contrast with the Christ (ii. 25-34, xiii. 33-37)).3 Acts iii, 
like Acts vii, starts from ‘the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the 
God of our fathers’. And this is no accident. For both speeches are 
broadly grounded in the pre-prophetic religion of Israel. Both refer to 
the covenant made with Abraham (iii. 25 and vii. 7) and, in different 
connexions, to the promise given to his ‘seed’ (iii. 25 and vii. 5). 

But of considerably more significance is their common treatment of 
Moses. Only in these two passages in the New Testament is there an 
actual citation of the promise in Deut. xviii. 15 of ‘a prophet like unto 
Moses’ and an application of it to Jesus. There is some evidence that 
this application was canvassed in Jesus’ lifetime (John vi. 14, vii. 40),5 
and we know that Jesus was prepared to view himself in the role of a 
prophet (Luke xiii. 33). But it was not retained as a useful Christological 
category, nor like the prediction of Elijah redivivus did it attach itself 
to John the Baptist (cp. John i. 21). But in Acts iii and vii we have the 
adumbrations of a detailed Moses typology based on the «is éeué of 
Deut. xviii. 15. Jesus, like the prophet, is ‘raised up’ (avacrjoas in iii. 26 
is the only application of this word to Jesus mot with reference to the 
Resurrection).° As Moses was ‘denied’? by the Israelites and neverthe- 


' The speech of Acts xiii. 17-41 begins with a broad survey of Old Testament 
history, but theologically it rests on the same foundations as the rest. 

? Except in the indirect allusion to Deut. xxi. 22 contained in the word {vAov 
in V. 30, X. 39, Xiii. 29. 

3 In this the Church appears to have followed the treatment Jesus himself 
accorded to the traditional Son of David typology in Mk. xii. 35-37. Cp. the 
similar attitude to the Moses typology in Heb. iii. 2—5. 

* Cp. also the explicit quotation of the same passage in vii. 32. 

5 The context makes it clear that ‘the prophet’ means ‘the prophet like unto 
Moses’. The title is appropriate to Jesus since he appears as the second and 
greater Moses who (a) gives the true manna (vi. 1-14, 48-51) and (b) promises 
water out of the rock, this time from himself (vii. 37-40). 

© Acts xiii. 33 not excepted. 

7 A. Descamps, Les justes et la justice, p. 70, points out that this is not found 
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less ‘sent’ by God as dpywv xai Avtpwrijs (vii. 35), 80 Jesus ‘denied’ by the 
Jews (iii. 13 f.) is nevertheless raised by God as the dpynyds' rijs Cwijs 
(iii. 15), to be ‘sent’ as the mpoxexerpropevos xpiords (iii. 20).” 

The fact that this embryonic Christology of the Prophet, like that of 
the Servant,? entirely dropped out, in striking contrast with the formula- 
tions in terms of Lord and Christ, is further evidence that the theology 
of Acts iii and vii represents a form of thinking which failed to establish 
itself in the Church. Again, the designation of Jesus as a prophet, even 
as the Prophet, heralding the end, is fully in line with what we described 
as the pre-messianic frame of reference carried over from the ministry 
of Jesus itself. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that the Stephen 
tradition, as well as sharing with Acts iii the only application to Jesus 
in the early speeches of the primitive title 6 Sixatos (iii. 14 and vii. 52),* 
should alone preserve the term which characterizes par excellence the 
outlook of the Ministry, namely, ‘the Son of man’ (vii. 56). Stephen’s 
sermon is pre-messianic from beginning to end. He does not regard 
Christology as the central issue dividing the followers of Jesus from 
other Jews (vi. 8-14). Christology enters for him, as it did for Jesus, 
only as the seal and guarantee of his ultimate vindication, and that in 
terms of seeing the exaltation of the Son of man of which Jesus spoke. 

To conclude then. Reasons have been given for thinking that the 
theology of the apostolic preaching as represented in the early speeches 
of Acts is not homogeneous. Whether we speak of a stage that was 
superseded or a line of thinking which was not developed, we may detect 


in the Exodus story and that Moses is here being described retroactively in 
terms of Jesus. Thus, though Stephen’s speech does not itself draw out the 
parallel between Moses and Jesus, this reading back of marks of the passion of 
Jesus into the life of Moses presupposes such a typology. Despite Jeremias 
(T.W.N.T. iv. 867 f.), the figure of a suffering and a dying Moses is, I believe, 
a Christian creation (cp. Rev. xi. 1-12). 

' Descamps (op. cit., p. 71) thinks it probable that dpynyes is simply a variant 
of dpywv (to avoid confusion with the dpxovres of the Jews, e.g. iii. 17) and that 
this is again intentional typology. But this is highly speculative. 

? Descamps (op. cit., p. 72) again draws attention to the parallel with the 
sending of Moses: ddopat, xdpre, mpoxeipicar Suvdyevov GAAov dv amooreAcis (Exod. 
iv. 13). 

3 The two are closely associated. Cp. A. Bentzen, King and Messiah, pp. 66—72, 
who draws attention to ‘the influence of the traditional picture of Moses on the 
Servant Songs’ and concludes that it is ‘very probable that the Ebed Yahweh in 
the scheme of Deutero-Isaiah played the role of the ‘‘“new Moses’’’ 

* This also occurs on the lips of Ananias in Acts xxii. 14, a verse which has 
other interesting affinities with Acts iii (6 beds trav watépwv judy, mpoeyepicaro 
and dxodoat dwvijy €x rod aréuaros adrod, which last Descamps takes to contain 
an allusion to the adroé dxovceoQe kata mavra doa av Aadiwjon mpds dpas of Deut. 
xviii. 15). In each of its occurrences Descamps sees 6 Sixatos as virtually 
equivalent to 6 mpodsrns and part of the same theology (op. cit., pp. 74-84). 
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in Acts iii, with reflections in Acts vii, an extremely primitive Christo- 
logy, whose essence may be summed up in the proclamation: ‘We know 
who the Messiah will be.’ It has not yet come to recognize the death and 
exaltation of Jesus as being itself the act of God that inaugurates his 
Kingdom and in virtue of which Jesus is revealed as Messiah. That 
precisely this was its significance to Jesus as he viewed it in advance is, 
I believe, the conclusion to which Synoptic criticism impels us.' The 
danger to the message of Jesus was, therefore, not that the Church 
would give too exalted a place to his death and his person, but, as 
Acts iii illustrates, that it would fail to recognize the former as the 
eschatological event which it was and would be content to see him 
merely as his own forerunner as the Christ. 

Also threatened in this presentation of the Gospel was the person and 
presence of the Spirit. The theology of the speech (though not of the 
narrative) of Acts iii is a theology of an absent Christ; that of Acts ii of 
a present Christ, active in his Church through the Spirit. For Acts iii 
the Christ is inoperative because he has not yet been sent, and there is no 
mention of the Spirit because its outpouring must wait upon the dawn- 
ing of the Messianic age, the coming of ‘the times of refreshment’. 

That there could be any doubt that the age of the Spirit had begun, 
suggests, as we should independently suspect, that the creation of a 
separate and unmistakable event for the coming of the Spirit (associated 
with the liturgical feast of Pentecost as the Resurrection was with Pass- 
over) is part of Luke’s own construction, parallel to his treatment of the 
Ascension. Neither is so represented elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Originally, it would appear, the gift of the Spirit, like the exaltation of 
Christ, was connected with the Resurrection (as indeed Acts ii. 33 sug- 
gests). And just as it was possible to doubt whether this event was itself 
the inauguration of the Messianic reign, it could be questioned whether 
the age of the Spirit yet had dawned; for the baptism of the Spirit was 
specifically the function of the One who was to come (Mk. i. 8 and 
parallels; cp. Acts xix. 2). 


The purpose of this article has simply been to present the case for 
recognizing a divergence of theologies within the primitive proclama- 
tion. As a doctrine of the person of Christ the theology of chapter iii 
lies embedded in the book of Acts like the fossil of a by-gone age. Never 
was the Church to go back on its conviction that Jesus was even now 
Lord and Christ and that the age of the Spirit had already begun. But 
it would, I believe, be a mistake to imagine that the kind of thinking it 
represented was thenceforward extinct. For one thing, the people who 


* Cp. again Fuller, op. cit., chapter iii. 
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were led to formulate it were not extinct. And through these people 
there may be connexions both forwards and backwards within the New 
Testament; for they were most probably, I believe, those who entered 
the Church through the movement of John the Baptist. Again, it has 
to be asked whether the Church ever resolved the doubt contained in the 
question, ‘Art thou “‘he that should come”’?’, with quite the decisive- 
ness that Acts ii suggests. Yes, he had come—but was he not still to 
come? I have argued that Acts iii does not itself contain the idea of a 
Second Coming. On the other hand, it is, I believe, of crucial im- 
portance for the rise of the Parousia doctrine, for the notion, un- 
precedented in Judaism, that the Christ was to come, not only once, 
but twice. 
But both of these are developments of the theme which belong to a 
different occasion and require a treatment of their own. 
Joun A. T. RoBINSON 











THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS IN PHOTIUS: II 


Ill. THE LUCAN TEXT 


HOTIUS quotes from Luke’s gospel 160 verses. These display 

38 instances of agreement with the Textus Receptus (where it is 

representative of the Byzantine text) against other possible read- 
ings (e.g. i. 28. add. evAoynyevn ov ev yuvartw p. cov; ii. 14. evdoriea |. ev- 
Soxas; V. 3. add. rov ante Diuwwos; xxi. 34. BapyvOwow |. BapnOwow; xxii. 
64. add. erumrov avrov To mpoowmov Kat p. avrov'; xxiii. 46. mapabnoowa 
l. waparifeya). This is a heavier percentage of distinctively Byzantine 
readings than in the Matthaean text.' There are also twelve cases where 
Photius reads a variant from TR which is nevertheless either the true 
Byzantine reading,” or the reading of a sub-group within the Byzantine 
text (e.g. iv. 42. evre(nTouv 1. e(nrovw; xii. 20. adpov 1. adpwv ; xiii. 2g. Om. 
azro ante Boppa). 

But there are also a number of non-Byzantine variants attested. A 
group of nine readings by manuscripts and versions of all the older text- 
types is found: 

i. 69. om. rw ante oxw c. X BC L W 33 D 700 565 28 544 fam 1 fam 13 
M 1071 1012 1604 al. boh goth (?). 

ii. 19. Mapial. Maprap c. R* BA 1241 D © 544 1424 1071 Ri boh goth. 

iv. 18. om. vavacGa: Tous auvTeTpyspevous TH Kapdvay c.N BCL EW 33 
D 700 fam 13 lat’*t vg™** syr*!" boh arm eth. 

vi. 36. om. ovy p. yweode (ut vid.) c. ps & B L & W 33 D 700 fam 1 
157 660 latv*t Per boh arm eth goth. 

vii. 22. om. or p. Iwavvyn c. X B L & W @ 700 fam 1 fam 13 1675 7 267 
659 X 213 157 1604 latvet pler,3 

viii. 50. om. Aeyow p. avtw c. N* * © BL & 33 372 fam 1 fam 1424 1293 
348 &c. X 213 A &c. latv*t vg syr°¥ Pes’ sah boh eth. 

x. 19. dedw«a |. SBayu c. NB BC* L W 700 fam 1 fam 1424 X 213 1071 
latvet pler yg gyrphil bkl hier arm goth eth. 

xii. 49. em |. es c. & BC L W 33 1241 © 700 fam 1 fam 13 fam 1424 
U X 1071 N 157 1012 fam I] &c. 1355 4 1604 1047. 


* This is perhaps due to the practice of S. Aristarchos who abstracts much 
from the [lavonAla Aoyparixt of Euthymius Zigabenus—and from this material 
several blocks of Lucan quotation are derived. Where a check is possible, 
Euthymius shows a marked tendency to assimilate quotations to the Byzantine 
norm. Indeed, Aristarchos himself is not free from this tendency. 

2 There are no MSS. named in any apparatus criticus which I have examined 
in support of the ‘TR reading emorpepay at Lk. ii. 20! 

* 1675-659 belong to fam 1424. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.8., Vol. VII, Pt. 2, October 1956] 
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xvi. 25. om. ov p. ameAaBes c. N BC L 33 D © 544 fam 13 (exc. 124) 1223 
1194 71 N 157 II* 482 251 1093 1038 G H latvet vg syrour pesh hier 
sah boh arm eth.! 

Further readings with support of Neutral and Caesarean witnesses are: 

i. 14. om. Tov ante Kupuov c. & C 33 L 579 892 al. 544 1542 fam 1 6597 
990 945 1194 348 &c. 1574 713 A 209 1354 1555 T° ‘vi) 451 251 273 
4.999 1038 22.2 

i. 27. add. xa watpias p. ovxov c. & C L 700 28 fam 1 22 517 &c. 1194 
&c. 16 U &c. 245 660 251 al. georg. 

i. 34. add. yor ante tovro c. B°C* 33 892 1241? O 565 28? 1542 fam 1 
fam 13 M al. 16 X &c. 713 al. 660 F sah boh syrie arm georg eth. 

i, 36. ovverAnder 1. -Pura c. & BL W 372 565 157 latvet boh syrbier, 

i. 51. Seavoras 1. Savora c. N° 579 118 209 1689 983 1675 1071 1574 047 
472 1093 1047 1604 716 E H al. 

ii. 37. OM. azo ante tov tepov c. XN B L & W 579 D 700 1012 F. 

xi. 20, add. eyw ante exBadAw c. X* B C* L 579 892 fam 13 1071 157 R 
1604 1047 1396 q r ff? 1. 

xiii. 5. peravononre 1. -vonte c. N* & © 070 L 579 1241 D @ fam 1 fam 13 
fam 1424 U X &c. 157 &c. A 482 al. 1187 1604 1396 1093.3 

xiii. 34. Ta vooow 1. THY vooovay C. 1241 D fam 1 1223 1207 990 Mal. 213 
2145 1574 157 245 291 fam IT A 496 1355 999 1047 1093 sah. 

xvi. 26(ut vid.). vyuwy.. .nuwv hoc ordinec. W ¥ 1241 @? 1194 348 N 157 
660 952 e b m 8 vg codd 13,4 

XXi. 34. vjswy Pp. kapdcac transpon. c. B W 0139 579 22 fam 13 348 X 291 
A 660 780. 

Ibid. om. de p. mpoceyere c. N 1241 D fam 1 fam 13 1012 sah. 

xxiv. 27. Svepynvever |. denp- c. C ¥ 33 4 579 1241 8 28 1 118 209 fam 13 
7 267 659 1606 115 1207 1194 348 &c. N 213 1071 157 713 AA 
1573 P I’ 660 1047 472 1093 $2 661 G.5 

Ibid. avrov |. eavrov c. W 33 L 579 D @ 700 fam 1 983 69 346 1675 MX 
213 1573 251-485 472-1093 1038 2 V E latvet. 


Statistical calculations expound these two lists comprising twenty-three 
variants, and show a marked preponderance of attestation by Neutral 
or Alexandrian manuscripts. X supports sixteen variants, L fifteen, B 


* 1223, 1194, 71 belong to fam 1424. 


* 659-1194 belong to fam 1424. 

* This may, however, be from verse 3 (though this is less likely). In this case 
the attestation is 579 1241 D © fam 1 fam 13 M &c. U &c. 1071 157 1012 291 
A 482 I 472. 

* Note the variant at this point peya yaopua hoc ordine c. 1194 tantum. 

* Neither Tischendorf nor von Soden is explicit here: the attestation here has 
been deduced from von Soden’s epparatus. 
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thirteen, W twelve. No manuscript of other affiliation supports more 
than ten apart from fam 1 which supports fourteen readings, and fam.13 
which supports eleven. D supports ten and @ 700 U and its allies and 
157 all support nine. The Old Latin and the Bohairic versions each 
support nine. The main group within fam 1424 supports seven read. 
ings; the group headed by M (von Soden’s ©) supports four. It will be 
evident from this that the complexion of the Lucan text in Photius is 
quite distinct from that of his Marcan and Matthaean text. 

A study of the subsingular and singular variants confirms this, with 
the distinction that there are few readings of this class shared by Neutral 
or Alexandrian manuscripts. The only notable variants are two shared 
with B: 

iv. 7. av |. eav' c. B Dz 

Xili. 7. tov tomov |. ryv yyy c. B* 8o. 

Others include: 

Vili. 6, mapa tHv merpay |. em 7. 7. c. & 131 1071. 

X. 20. up p. vroraccera Cc. L syrour pesh phil hier eth, 
xxiv. 38. Aoywopor 1. SvaAoyropor c. 4 382 440 H. 


Fam 1 shares five readings: 

vi. 36. add. o ovpamos p. yyw c. R* 579 fam 1 954 eth. 

X. Ig. Om. Tov ante warew c. W fam 1. 

x. 20. Samora |. rvevpara c. D 565 fam 1 157 237 syrc¥™ Pest boh. 
XXi. 34. mpoowzrov |. mpoowzov c. fam 1. 

Ibid. om. waons ante rns yns c. fam 1 ff. 

Fam 13 shares no subsingular or singular variants with Photius. D, 
often together with manuscripts of Caesarean affiliation, supports nine 
readings: a 

i. 36. trav pnua ante apa transpon. c. D eth. 

ii. 18. eBavyalov |. eBavpacay c. D 565 1012 440 1604 E? 241 ef. 

iii. 16 (1:2). tov vmodnparos |. rw vrodypatwy c. D syrPhil boh. 

Vi. 15. exadecev |. wvopacev c. D 1223 945 ggo al. 

vii. 39. om. Aeywr p. eavrw c. W D 69 X 292 1355 273 4 1093 latvet ™, 
xix. 30. OM. mwzore p. ovders c. D 245 291 Hace f ff? il qs syr™ eth. 
xxiii. 42. om. oray €AOns c. 579 D Q 472. 

XxiV. 27. Om. azo ante 7avrwy c. D 28 latvet vg (and see x. 20 above). 


There remain to be noted only a few minor readings supported in 
random fashion by witnesses of Caesarean affiliation, two agreements 
with Old Latin MSS., and a few notable singular readings of various 
manuscripts which Photius shares. 

Readings with random Caesarean witnesses : 
i. I. Om. ev ante nuw c. W 28 983 fam 1424 248 660 1515 F 127 syrPes*, 
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ii. 1 (poss.). add. rov ante amoypadecba c. W 33 L 700 &. 

ii. 19. om. wayra p. Mapia (1:1) c. 565 gg0 348 georg. 

ix. 27. ovrwes |. oc c. Y 1241 700 544 fam 1424 2145 fam JT 1038. 

xix. 14. BaorAevew |. BacrAevoa c. O 157 1093. 

xix. 30. amevayre |. karevavre C. 579 565 69 713 473 1093. 

xxii. 64. add. nuw p. mpopyrevoov Cc. 1047 472 al®. (sec. Tischendorf) bc 
iq sah boh eth. 

Readings with Old Latin MSS. predominating: 

vii. 48. cou 1. cov, add. cov p. ayapria c. 1071 f ff? 1 gat vg?™ss sah.! 

xvii. §. xupte 1. rw Kupww c.e b c q ff? r. 


Readings with individual MSS. or families: 

iii. 16. ev vdare Barrilw vyas hoc ordine c. 713. 

v. 3. add. o Inaous p. euBas c. X 1574 q syr®™. 

vi. 36. ws 1. xaBws (2:1) c. 700. 

xv. 7. ywerat l. eorar c. 28. 

Ibid. om. tw ante ovpavw Cc. 124. 

xii. 6. eav exnre |. ex ecyere c. M 1194 al}. (sec. Tischendorf). 


The Lucan text known to Photius, then, is a mixed text, in which the 
main features are Neutral or Alexandrian, balanced by readings other- 
wise peculiar to D and the Old Latin. This suggests Caesarean text-type; 
but the only witness of that group to share any notable number of 
réadings is fam 1. There are interesting variants shared with individual 
Caesarean or ‘pre-Caesarean’ manuscripts or groups of these. These 
facts confirm that Photius’ text is not that of the Byzantine norm; and 
that in Luke as elsewhere, manuscripts of ‘pre-Caesarean’ type, or at 
least ‘I-type’, still had considerable influence in his day. 


IV. THE JOHANNINE TEXT 


Photius cites 135 verses of the Gospel of John. In twenty-five readings 
he agrees with the Textus Receptus against other possible readings. 
This bald statement, however, gives no indication of the number of 
times Photius reads a distinctively Byzantine variant. For example, at 
x. 8, po «wou ante »APov transpon. is supported by @ 565 fam 1 124 
K‘ alone :? it is, in fact, a Caesarean, not a Byzantine reading. Again, the 
variants at iii. 13 (add. o wy ev Tw ovpavw), iv. 29 (oca |. a), and vi. 47 (add. 
tis ue P. mucTevwy) are earlier readings adopted by the Byzantine text. 


' For the ‘interchange’ of co: and gov cp. C. C. Tarelli, ‘Historical Greek 
Grammar and Textual Criticism’, #.7..S. xxxviii (1937), pp. 238-42. 

? In addition to the customary sigla, the italic capitals K‘C' N‘ represent texts 
found as the base of the commentaries of Cyril, an anonymous catenist, and 
Nicetas respectively. Any numerals attached are Gregory’s sigla. See von Soden, 
Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Teil i, Abteilung ii, pp. 533-624; 1506—7. 
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Twenty-one only of these cases, then, are unequivocally Byzantine 
variants. However, there are five further cases, in which Photius attest 
a variant from TR, which is in fact the Byzantine reading, or the reading 
of a Byzantine sub-group (iv. 20. tw ope: rourw; v. 46. Mwoer 1. Man; 
viii. 44. add. rov ante warpos'; ix. 1. yevvnrns |. yeverns; xiv. 30. om. 
Tovrov). 

Eight variants are found attested by all ancient text-types against the 
later recension: 

iv. 14. Suppo 1. Sulmon c. X BY 33 L 4 1241 D @ 28 fam 1 fam 13 267 
1207 M 348 1071 1321 N A 1219 482 473 I’ 1355 4 1093 1170 
EFGHQ. 

Ibid. add. eyw ante Swow? c. N W 083 33 1241 D 22 fam 13 1293 945 
M 1574 1321 N 472 1093 1170 1242 661 latvet vg syrbkl hier arm 
georg?. 

iv. 27. <Bavpalov |. eBavpacay c. X BC ¥ 33 L 892 569 D @ 565 say 
fam 1 7 185 1293 &c. M 1194 1216 213 1321 N 713 245 fam JA 


1187 4 1093 1170 1242 K* X° C* G latvet vg boh syr“™ pesh hier arm | 


georg. 

viii. 38. nxovoare |. ewpaxare c. N° BC L W Z 33 892 1241 O 565 fami 
fam 13 1188 477 X 213 fam J7 1355 1170 1242 K* Ct N‘ f syrbkl 
hier boh arm georg goth eth. 

Ibid. tov warpos |. tw warp. c. X BC LW Z 33 892 1241 8 565 544 fami 
fam 13 1188 7 1293 1216 213 fam JT &c. 1187 262 1355 4 1172 1242 
K* C37 Nt. 

ix. 41. om. ovy p. 7 c. 8 BC L Z W 33 579 892 1241 D @ 565 1 1582 
2193 983 X 213 1071 fam JT K* C2 latvet pler vg sah. 

xii. 30. avrn p. dwvy transpon. c. 8 BC L ZW ¥ 33 579 892 1241 D8 
565 544 fam 1 M 1194 1279 477 1216 US X 1321 1071 280 999 1170 
X> C* N+ latvet ygoodd gyrhier georg. 


xiii. 10. ec py l.ne. RBCL ZW ¥ 33 579 892 D fam 1 fam 13 348 1216 


1071 fam IT 482 473 C3” N¢ latvet vg. 

Three variants are clearly of Neutral type though other manuscripts and 

versions attest them: 

Vili. 14. 1 paprupia pov ante adnOns transpon. c. B W p?® fam 1424 157047 
999 C4! b syrbier arm sah subachm. 

Xili. 10. ever ante ypevay transpon. c. N B W C* ¥ A latvet ™s, 

xvi. 12. vpw ante Aeyew transpon. c. N BC ¥ 33 L 892 579 &c. 118 
209 213 latv*t, 

Six variants are found whose main attestation is Western and ‘recen- 
sional’ Caesarean: 

vi. 38. add. warpos p. ye c. 8y2 D 700 1689 1010 71 713 1573 1555 9474 

472 661 X° ea b ff? r syrvet bier, 
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viii. 40. AeAaAnxa vaw hoc ordine c. D © fam 1 348 &c. latv*t boh georg 
eth. 

ix. 41. om. av p. oux c. D @ 544 fam 1 fam JT &c. 1355. 

xi. 48. om. Kat p. nuwy c. 1241 D © 477* fam IT &c. latvet vgele™ syrPesh 
hier 

xii. 28. add. Aeyovea p. ovpavoy (ut vid.) c. 1241 D 1321 [7s X>* N 
latvet syrsim hier boh? eth. 

xiv. 3. OM. Kae Pp. wopevdw c. W QA O 565 7 348 &c. fam JT &c. 1572 
1555 I’ V 655 661 476 E G syrpes* georg' goth.! 

Statistical calculations for these seventeen readings give the following 

totals of attestation. Nine readings are characteristic of the Neutral text, 

and in addition W and 1241 support three other readings, and NX B 892 

4 one other each. D shares eleven, © ten; and ten readings are shared 

also by manuscripts of the group headed by UX (von Soden’s I°), and 

by the group which for Mark has been identified as fam J7 (von Soden’s 

Ix), Fam. 1 supports eight readings, and two others are attested by 

manuscripts within the family. Manuscripts of the group headed by 348 

(von Soden’s If) attest nine readings; and fam 13 five. The commentary 

texts share respectively four readings (K‘), seven (C*), and five (N*). 

The Old Latin attests eight readings, and Old Latin manuscripts share 

five others: the Palestinian Syriac shares eight readings; and the 

Georgian version six. 

This alignment of witnesses is to some extent confirmed by the 

examination of thirteen subsingular variants : 

i. 3. ovdev 1. ovde ev c. N* D fam 1 71 sah georg'. 

i. 32. pevov |. evewev c. N Web qr arm. 

ii, 18, om. ovv p. amexpiOnoay c. 33 579 4 fam 13 1293 1010 N 713 b1(f) 
syrvet hier sah boh subachm arm georg. 

IV. 21, morevoov pot yuvat C. 33 892 1194 71 Cb q 1? 

ix. 39. eAnAvda 1. nABov c. 892 579 1293 1071 1321. 

Ibid. Breywor 1. BAerrwor c. 1424 U 1071 1321 I” 1093. 

Ibid. om. rovroy p. Koopov C. 1241 1293 1071. 

xi, 48. ryv odw |. rov romov c. W 348 &c. 2145 syr*'". 

xii. 28. tov wow 1. ro ovoya c. 33 L 579 4 fam 1 fam 13 1188 1293 X 213 
1071 1321 1187 262 X> N3!7 syrbkl ms georg. 

Neither Tischendorf nor von Soden distinguish clearly in their apparatus 
criticus between the readings wopevOw eroipaow, mopevdw Kar eToipacw, mopevOw 
eroxpaca, and mopevOw Kar eroimwaca, all of which apparently occur. The attesta- 
tion here has been deduced by an elaborate manipulation of von Soden’s appara- 
tus and checked where possible. 

* Here again we find a variant for which the editors have given no clear 


indication of attestation (see note 1). The order is primitive: the reading morev- 
gov |, moreve agrees with TR. 
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xii. 37. emorevoay |. emorevov c. fam 13 185 1321 473 Geaf r syrpet 
georg. 

xiii. 35. ayazare aAAyAous |. ayarny exnte ev adAnAois C. 13 788 69 185 047 
K+ C41 syrhk! mg sah boh subachm arm georg. 

Xiv. 30. evpnoe I. efer c. 544 fam IT &c. C37 f syr*! ™8 subachm arm 
georg eth (cp. D a add. evpew p. ovder). 

XViii. 31. ovdeva azroxrewar hoc ordine c. 565 fam 1 C'* a c f? georg?, 


Here Caesarean and Alexandrian elements are found in various com- 
binations. Neither D nor fam J7 are present more than once: the Old 
Georgian version supports a Photian reading seven times, manuscripts 
of the Old Latin six times. Manuscripts of the UX group are present six 
times and this proportion is equivalent to that of ten of seventeen for the 
former list. This is apparently the strongest Greek MS. support for 
Photius’ text of John: none of the readings here attested, however, are 
noted as family readings by von Soden but as singular variants of the 
individual manuscripts.' Yet in noting this it should be borne in mind 
that no one has checked von Soden’s work on this group, and he may 
well, here as elsewhere, have failed in strict accuracy. It is at least true 





to say that manuscripts of this family more frequently attest variants | 


known to Photius than do those of any other group. Whether the 
Johannine text in Photius is closely aligned with the family text of UX 
&c. must rest sub judice until the text of the family is accurately deter- 
mined and published. Fam 13 shares four readings; and in three 
instances a manuscript of the anonymous commentary (C) supports a 
Photian reading, while in one case (iv. 21) the group as a whole supports 
a Photian reading otherwise little attested. 

The Old Georgian version, as the previous lists show, has a fairly 
close connexion with Photius’ readings in the Johannine text: of thirty 
readings, it shares eleven. The following group of small agreements may 
be significant in this regard, although I have had to rely on R. P. 
Blake’s Latin translation.? 


i. 22. add. ov p. « c. georg' (cp. add. ov ante rus E* 157 arm). 


* The manuscripts in this group are U 213 1071 2145 1574 443 132 according 
to von Soden; and Merk includes X also, which is a commentary MS. in von 
Soden’s classification but agrees very closely with 213. See von Soden, Dit 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Teil i, Abteilung ii, pp. 1259-75; and p. 1506, 
§ 344: see also A. Merk, N.T. Graece et Latine. Ed. vi. Praefatio ad Ed. v (p. 5*). 
Ayuso does not use the group in his investigations. 

2 See R. P. Blake, “The Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark’, 
Patrologia Orientalis, xx. 3, pp. 444, 445. ‘Latin has been employed for the 
translation . . . because the Latin and the Georgian agree in certain syntactical 
points. ... We have sought . . . to follow as faithfully as possible the word order 
and to reproduce the sense of the Georgian original.’ 
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i, 32. «Sov 1. reBeapar c. georg (‘videbam’). 

iii. 18. add. ecs Tov wor p. muorevwy, cp. add. evs avrov 124 1675 1071 ffl 
syr*i" arm georg". 

iv. 12. ov transpon. p. ec c. georg'. 

iv. 13. Tovrov transpon. ante tov vdaros c. georg'. 

iv. 15. To vdwp Touro hoc ordine c. 1093 ¢ q georg'. 

viii. 44. eorw |. nv c. 659 60 149 georg!. 

ix. 16, ovx eotw o avOpwros ovros (ex) Tov Geod c. 33 b georg' (georg! 
reads ‘non est homo ille a Deo’).! 

xii. 30. yeyovev p. eve transpon. : ordinem c. georg°™", yeyovev (facta est) 
c. georg? sola.” 

xiv. 4. umayw eyw hoc ordine c. 472 georg*. 

xiv. 16. meprer 1. Swoee c. georg’. 

xiv. 30. om. yap c. 69 arm georg. 

xvii. 12. OM. eT avTwy C. 700 660 georg'. 

xix. 25. KAcorov |. KAwza, cp. KAeora lat boh arm georg. 

xx. 17. om. de p. wopevov c. A syrbier georg?.3 

Apart from these, the only readings peculiar to Photius and one other 

alone, or few, are three variants with 1689 in support: 

vi. 70. efeAcEauny ante vas transpon. c. 1689 1223 1093 G. 

Vili. 38. AaAecre 1. wovecre ut vid., cp. add. AaAerre Kar ante wovercre 1689. 
x. 18. ryv duyny pou |. avrny c. ¥ 1689 28. 

and the following : 

iii. §. twv ovpavwy |. rou Beou c. N* 245 291 472 C°'* 126 e m. 

Vi. 32. OM. €x Tov ovpavou Pp. aprov' c. 69 472 476. 

xiv. 30. eAevoerat lL. €pxeTat Cc. f q. 

XIX. 34. om. evOus ante «£yAGev ut vid. c. e. 

To sum up, the text of John used by Photius is not Byzantine: it is not 
definable as the text of any one manuscript or group, but it evidently has 
close affinities with the Old Georgian version, so far as that is known to 
us, with the UX group of Greek gospel manuscripts, and with fam 13. It 
is a text of Caesarean type, leaning perhaps towards the Neutral and 
Alexandrian, but certainly without the Western and Old Syriac strata 
observable in the Marcan and Matthaean texts in Photius. 

' Elsewhere Photius reads ovx eorw ovros mapa tov Geov (cp. e ‘non est hic a 
deo’). «x |. wapa is read only by 440; but it is apparently a synonym with Photius 
who writes in his treatise on the Holy Spirit ‘1) xvpsaxi) dw) 7O mvedua ex Tod 
marpos 7) Aeyodoa exmopeveoOar’ and ‘rd mvedpa Siddoxer exmopeveoar rod marpds’ 
(cp. Jn. xv. 26). 

* georg' reads ‘venit’ c. D lat arm sah subachm (cp. «AnAvéer 579 @). 

} Two difficult cases are: Jn. i. 17. add. de p. xapis (cp. add. de p. »' W lat’** 


syrPesh hier peorg?) and xii. 8. d¢ 1. yap (georg? om. yap—incipit ‘Pauperes’ sine 
copula). 
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This discovery is congruent with that for the other gospels, and in 
broad outline we can assert that the text of the gospels used by Photius 
in the ninth century is Caesarean rather than Byzantine in type. He has 
variants found in Byzantine texts; but they are found in manuscripts of 
other types also. They are then generally dismissed as ‘contaminations’, 
but as the Chester Beatty papyrus shows, they can be Caesarean or even 
primitive. The query is legitimate how many such readings are pre- 
served in the Byzantine text, and how many were preserved originally 
in the Caesarean recension. Ayuso calls for a revised methodology con- 
cerning such readings: anyone who makes an investigation such as this 
must agree with his demand, and attempt to judge readings by their 
earliest occurrence, rather than by their later fate.' 

Our investigation was undertaken in an attempt to discover more 
accurately the origins or revival of the Byzantine text: it has perhaps 
revealed more concerning the later history of the Caesarean text with its 
diverse strands, and the true nature of the data underlying von Soden’s 
postulated I-text. But at least we can assume that in Photius’ time the 
Byzantine text was not the dominant text-type in Greek Christendom; 
and that it was either unknown to him or not approved by him. We find 
nothing to refute Streeter’s hypothesis of a Byzantine text created in 
the fourth century, represented in W, the purple codices, A, and in 
Wulfilas’ Gothic version,? and revived round about the ninth century 
after a period of corruption and decline. But Photius was not the author 
of its revival, nor was it any imprimatur of his that established its domi- 
nance. For its creator, we must look elsewhere: for the date of its vic- 
tory, later. The ecclesiastical position and scholarly eminence of Photius 
led to no Byzantine text—perhaps because he had sterner tasks to do. 
His text was a text of essentially Caesarean type, with some other ele- 
ments peculiar to each gospel. 

‘History and legend’ is Dr. Dvornik’s sub-title for his exhaustive 
investigation of that episode of Church history in which Photius played 
the leading role. With equal aptitude it could be applied to some future 
definitive account of the growth of the text dominant in late manuscripts 
and enshrined in the Textus Receptus and the Reformation translations. 
For the study of Photius will play its part there too, to dispel the legend 
of the unrivalled dominance of the Byzantine text from sixth to sixteenth 
century, and to establish something of the history, how, like Bolingbroke, 
that text ascended its throne only by ‘bypaths and indirect crooked 
ways’. J. NEVILLE BrirDsaLL 


* Cp. G. Zuntz, The Text of the Pauline Epistles, pp. 11, 12; 282, 283, &c. 
2 Cp. M. J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle, i, chap. ix. 
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LA CORRESPONDANCE ENTRE BASILE DE 
CESAREE ET APOLLINAIRE DE LAODICEE 


I 


U cours des recherches auxquelles je me suis livré sur Apollinaire 
de Laodicée, je ne pouvais manquer d’aborder le probléme de la 
correspondance entre l’hérésiarque et Basile de Césarée. II se 

trouvait que G. L. Prestige, sous la direction amicale et éclairée duquel 
je travaillais, ayant lui-méme voué une grande attention a cette question, 
avait déja rédigé un travail pour établir l’authenticité des piéces y rela- 
tives. Nous convinmes que je ménerais une enquéte, entiérement indé- 
pendante de la sienne, et qui aborderait, d’abord, les éléments d’ordre 
textuel et littéraire. Cette enquéte m’amena a4 mettre sur pied un texte 
critique des documents et a reprendre pratiquement tout le sujet. Je 
communiquai mes résultats 4 G. L. Prestige qui récrivit son texte a 
la lumiére de ces nouvelles données. Maintenant que la mort de mon 
vénéré maitre a empéché de mener a bien le travail définitif dont nous 
avions jeté les bases en décembre 1954, il a paru préférable de publier 
séparément, mais presque simultanément, la derniére rédaction laissée 
par G. L. Prestige de ses vues et les résultats de ma propre enquéte. 
Hans Lietzmann s’est contenté de rejeter sans plus, dans les pro- 
légoménes de son Apollinaris von Laodicea, \’authenticité des piéces 
prétendument émanées de la plume de Basile de Césarée et de celle 
d’Apollinaire de Laodicée au cours d’une commune correspondance.' 
Il s'agit de quatre lettres contenues, sous les numéros 361-364, dans 
l’édition bénédictine des ceuvres de Basile; plus un exposé, solidaire des 
deux premiéres de ces lettres et intitulé ‘ AwoAwapiw. wepi rijs Oeias odaias’. 
Cette piéce contient un passage reproduit par Basile dans son ep. 129 
d’aprés un libelle lancé par Eustathe de Sébaste qui laisserait croire que 
auteur du texte en question est Basile lui-méme. Basile, pour sa part, 
y reconnait un produit, au moins partiel, d’Apollinaire. L’exposé intégral 
a été édité pour la premiére fois par J. A. Mingarelli qui l’a tiré du 
manuscrit Bibl. Angelica 13, et l’'a muni de notes fort judicieuses. Cette 
publication passa si inapergue que dix-sept ans plus tard, Leopoldo 
Sebastiani éditait la piéce & son tour, la donnant pour un inédit et sans 
la moindre mention de son prédécesseur.? Plusieurs auteurs ayant 


' H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen (Tiibingen, 1904), pp. 20-21. 

» Epp. 361-364 se trouvent dans |’édition bénédictine des ceuvres de Basile, 
t. 11, pp. 463-6. Toutes mes citations de Basile se référeront a cette édition qui 
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baptisé la lettre du nom de ce second éditeur, je continuerai a appeler 
tout au long de cet article le ‘epi rijs Oeias odaias’, Lettre de Sebastian. 
Qu’il me suffise de rappeler, pour situer le débat, que, dans la polémique 
qui opposa Eustathe de Sébaste 4 Basile de Césarée, les relations de ce 
dernier avec Apollinaire de Laodicée constituaient un des griefs majeurs 
de son adversaire. Sans contester le fait, Basile cherche constamment 4 
en réduire la signification au minimum; il a accusé Eustathe de mauvaise 
foi, voire méme de falsification de documents ou, du moins, d’usage de 
documents falsifiés. C’est sur cette défensive de Basile que s’appuient 
les adversaires de |’authenticité, dont les tenants ne se font pas scrupule 
d’accuser |’évéque de Césarée, a son tour, de déloyauté et d’hypocrisie.! 


se retrouve reproduite dans P.G. xx1x-xxxi1, alourdie de fautes d’impression, 
L’édition de J. A. Mingarelli du ‘epi rijs Oeias odcias’ se trouve dans la Nuova 
Raccolta d’Opuscoli scientifici e filologici, de Calogera, 33 (Venetia, 1779), sous le 
titre: Epistola quarto Ecclesiae saeculo conficta et a Basilio Magno saepius com- 
memorata quam D. Johannes Aloysius Mingarelli Abbas Generalis Congreg, 
Rhenanae Canonicorum Reg. S. Salvatoris ex Passionejanis membranis nunc primum 
edit una cum Emendationibus et Variis lectionibus Commentariorum S. Hieronymi 
in Matthaeum e Bononiensi codice excerptis. L. Sebastiani intitule son ouvrage, 
Epistola ad Apollinarem Laodicenum celeberrima de Divina Essentia Divi Basilii 
nomine ab Eustathio Sebasteno toto fere Oriente per summum scelus olim vulgata 
ex Codice MS. Bibliothecae Angelicae graece et latine nunc primum in lucem prodit 
historica Narratione et Animadversionibus Illustrata(Romae, 1796), pp. LXV1II+120; 
le texte se trouve, pp. 23-29. 

' Mingarelli, op. cit., pp. 5-6, a interprété en un sens absolu les dénégations 
de Basile et en a conclu que toute lettre portant sur la Foi et donnée pour cor- 
respondance entre Basile et Apollinaire, était fausse a priori. C’était la position 
de Cotelier au t. 11 de ses Monumenta, col. 553, et de Garnier dans la Vita de 
lédition bénédictine, p. CLxx111; ce sera encore l’avis de Sebastiani, op. cit., 
Pp. 31-32, qui pense reconnaitre dans les données mémes de Basile |’ existence 
de toute une correspondance fictive a laquelle il rattache epp. 36 1-362 sans méme 
paraitre avoir discerné les connexions de ces piéces avec celle qu’ il éditait, point 
que Mingarelli avait bien établi. Draeseke, Apollinaris von Laodicea, sein Leben 
und seine Schriften (T.U. vu, 3, 4; Leipzig, 1892), pp. 100-21, semble avoir 
ignoré la Lettre de Sebastiani; pour epp. 361-364, il argue non sans bonheur de 
l’attituce hésitante de Basile qui trahit incontestablement l’existence de rapports 
assez étroits entre Apollinaire et lui. Loofs, Eustathius von Sebaste und die 
Chronologie der Basiliusbriefe (Halle, 1898), pp. 70 ss., voit aussi que le fait de 
relations n’est pas exclu par les dénégations de Basile. Mais, pour lui, aussi bien 
epp. 361-364 que la Lettre de Sebastiani qu’il réédite, sont évidemment des faux. 
Voisin, L’Apollinarisme (Louvain, 1901), pp. 237-43, accepte les dénégations 
de Basile dans le sens le plus absolu; sa démonstration d’ailleurs est viciée par 
le fait qu’il tient a peine compte des données historiques et des nuances doctrinales 
contemporaines. L’exposé le plus perspicace de la question me parait étre celui 
de Bolotov, dans un article de Christliche Lektiire, 1908, pp. 1264 ss. que je con- 
nais au travers de l’exposé qu’en fait Bonwetsch, ‘Zum Briefwechsel zwischen 
Basilius und Apollinaris’, dans Theologische Studien und Kritiken, \xxxii (1909), 
pp. 625-8. Bolotov défend l’authenticité de epp. 361-364; pour ce qui concerne 
le contexte historique, mes propres conclusions rejoignent dans |’ensemble les 
siennes. 
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Commencons par |’établissement du texte. Je renvoie pour la descrip- 
tion des manuscrits au travail capital de Bessiéres.' Les lettres 361-364 
figurent dans deux manuscrits, tous deux du XI¢ s., le Paris. 1020 
Suppl. gr.—le Harleanus des Bénédictins—et le Monac. gr. 497. 
Mais, dans ce dernier manuscrit, nos lettres figurent dans une partie due 
4 une main plus récente et que Bessiéres a tres hativement affirmée étre 
dépendante de Paris. 1020 S. gr. ou ‘d’un autre manuscrit semblable’.’ 
Seule, la présence de part et d’autre des quatre lettres, epp. 361-364, 
est en faveur de pareille conclusion. Tant les numéros des autres lettres 
figurant a cette partie du Monac. que leur ordre — critére décisif des 
classements de Bessi¢res — la rendent improbable.* L’examen des 
lecons est au reste décisif ; le texte plus récent dans le Monac. ne dépend 
pas du type représenté par le Paris., mais bien plutét d’une tradition 
éclectique qui reste du cété du type B.S Monac. constitue donc un 
témoin indépendant, encore que son texte présente des marques trop 
certaines de repolissage pour qu’on ne l’utilise pas sans une extréme 
prudence. 

Depuis que Cotelier a édité les lettres d’aprés le Paris., les éditeurs 
n’ont rien fait d’autre que de reproduire son texte en le surchargeant de 
fautes d’impression, et ceci dés I’édition bénédictine. Le dernier en 
date, R. Deferrari, s’est livré 4 des retouches particuli¢rement mal- 
heureuses comme en témoignera |’aparat. 

Sigles et Abréviations : 
Manuscrits: Paris. 1020 S. gr., Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, XI* s. 
(cp. Bessiéres, pp. 49-50) = P. 
Monacensis gr. 497, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, XI¢ s. 


(ibid., pp. 39-40) = M. 


' J. Bessiéres, ‘La Tradition manuscrite de la Correspondance de Saint Basile’, 
j.T.S. xxi-xxiii (1919-22). Tout ce que j’aurais 4 en utiliser se trouve dans 
la premiére livraison, ibid., xxi, pp. 9-50. Le compléter par les remarques de 
A. Cavallin, Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius (Lund, 1944). M. Cavallin 
a droit & toute ma reconnaissance pour |’amabilité avec laquelle il m’a fourni des 
renseignements complémentaires et plusieurs relevés de ses recensions de 
manuscrits. 

* Bessiéres, op. cit., pp. 39-40 et 49-50. 

3 Cp. Bessiéres, op. cit., pp. 39, 50, et aussi ¥.7.S. xxii, p. 127. Pour ce qui est 
de l’age de cette partie, je crois qu’une écriture comme celle qu’elle présente, est 
possible dés la fin du x11I°s. 

* Ainsi, epp. 2, 47, 189 et 242 figurent dans la partie récente du Monac. mais 
sont absentes du Paris. 

5 Pour le Paris., je dois me fier Al’aparat des Bénédictins mais les variantes avec 
mes propres collations du Monac. sont trop nombreuses pour permettre |’incerti- 
tude; ainsi pour ep. 2, Monac. s’écarte des lecons de Paris. signalées par les 
Bénédictins aux p. 70, n. i, n. 1; p. 71, n. a, n. h; p. 72, n. i; p. 73, n. d, n. f; 
Pp. 75, n. b. 
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Editions: J. B. CoTeiier, Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta, 1 (Paris, 1681), § 7% 
pp. 84-92 = c. pera. 77 

Sancti Patris Nostri Basilii . . . Opera Omnia . . . opera) Pl 

et studio monachorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti e Congrega- id E 

tione Sancti Mauri, 111 (Paris, 1730), pp. 463-6 = b. 35 pas * 

R. J. Dererrari, Saint Basil, The Letters, 1v, The Loeb 

Classical Library (London-Cambridge (Mass.), 1934), | 5p- 3° 

pp. 330-46 = d. [edd. = editi omnes.] Puc 

Ep. 361 Arodwapiw opeire 
T@ Seorérn pov 7h aideoyswradtw Arodwapiw Baovreios. mpédrepey | WET? 
pév oor mepi raw ev rais ypadais dcaddv érearéMopev Kai nidpawdpeba, | 5 HPP 


? - ‘ om e ~ ~ ‘ , ¢ « i... 2 , e avO pur 
ols re €mepres Kai ols dmoxvod: viv 5€ peilwv tiv dep pelovew 7 ; 
dpovris mpoceAnAvber, eis fw oddéva Erepov Exopev ev Tois viv avOpdrmos,;| Y *%* 

¥ 
TowdTov Kowwvov Kai TpooTaTny émKarécacbat, droidv ce, Kai év ywwon drbper 
. 
kai €v Adyw axpiBi Te duod Kai edmpdarrov 6 eds jpyiv edwpynoaro. én | 

* © , , ‘ , ‘ , 4 > , > , 10 omep oO 
oby of mavra gupovres Kai Adywr Kai Cyrnudtwy TH oikoupevny éumhy- : 
gayres, TO THs ovcias Gvoua ws aAAdtpiov Tav Deiwv Aoyiwy, eE€Barov, | on 
xatafiwoov jpiv onpdvor, Grws te of marépes adT@ expycavro Kai € x dof 
pndapod edpes ev TH ypadih Keipevov. Tov yap ““émvovavov aprov”’,* Kai Tov — 
“ec ‘ ‘ ‘ 7b ‘ ” os e 2o\ ov , TOV U1 

Aaov Tov mepwovawv’’,> Kai ei te Towirov, ws oddev Exovra Kowov, dia- . 


‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ~ ae , c@¢ e a 15 apy7ns 
mrvovow. €rerta pevroi Kai mepi avrod Tob Gpoovaiou, od Evexev ryyotpa 
ratra xaracKevalew adrovs, Babéws tri ovciav dvaBdAAovras, brép tot rh 
~ , 7 - _ 
pndeuiay ywpay T@ dpoovoiw Katadimeiv, SiadaBetv Ayiv mAardrepov 1; bap, 
7 46 ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ue ‘ = Sal e i A , 24? * yevos, 
BovaAnOnr., tiva ri Sudyvovay exer, Kai mds av byuds A€youro, éf’ dy ovre 





yévos xowov brrepxeipevov Dewpei ra, ode bAtKOv UrroKeievov Tpoimapyoy, ; 
, > 4 - , > ‘ , _ 4 ‘ e ‘ 20 ‘yevous 
ovK amopepiopos Tod mporépou eis TO SevTEpov. mas odv xpT) Aéyew Gpoov- 





ovov Tov viov T@ Tratpi, els pndepiay Evvoray Tav eipnuévwv Katamimrovras, | Raters 
OéAnoov tiv mAarvrepov SiapPpHoa. Hypeis pev yap vreArhayev, Sep dy wm) TTS 
elvas nal’ irdbeow 7 Tob matpds odcia AnPOH, Tobro elvar TwavTws avay- —_* 
xaiov Kai Ti Tob viob AapBdveoOar: wore «i dds vonrov aidvov ayéwytov = 
Tiv Tob marpés ovolay Tis Aéyou, Pas vonrdv didvov yervyrov Kai rip rob | #5 ONE‘ 
povoyevois ovolay épei. mpds 5¢ tiv rovatrny évvo.ay Soxet por 7 Tob — 
dmapadAdxrws suolov duh, aAAov Irep 7) TOD Gpoovaiou apydrrew Pas 15 , 
yap dwri pndeulav év 7@ paMov Kai Frrov ri Svadopay Exov, radrév pev | S*EPO 
ov« elvat, ddr év (dla weprypady Tis obaias éoriv éxdrepov, Spovov 5é Kat’ = 3 
ovolay axpiBis Kai dmapadAaxrds, dpbds dv olwar A€éyeoOa. cite obv | % THVT 
ravras xpi) duaddéyecOa tas évvoias, eire érépas peilous avriAaPeiv, ws doe 
addos larpds (ai yap éédnva pév aor ra ev TH Kapdia), TO pev dppworodv » | aa 

* Mt. vi. 11; Le. xi. 3 » Ex, xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, et alibi. 2¢ 

1 Aw. Baairclos, M 2 7r@’*, om, edd, 3 eddp., M 4 «ai ols, | 
PM;; ols re, edd. 10 mas, M 21 4, om, edd, 23 dydwnrov, d 1 


28 «ai, om, edd.; 6p9. «. dmap., dxpp., M 
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faoa, 76 5¢ cabpov droarjpiov, mavri 5¢€ tpémw BeBaiwaov Huds. Tods 
pera THs edAaBeias cov ddeAgovs domdlopat, Kai afd pera aod edyeBai 
imép jpav iva cwhdpev. 6 éraipos I'pyydpuos tov pera rav yovéww €Ad- 
pevos Biov, abrois cvveotw. tyvaivew émumdeiorov dudaxGeins jpiv, wpedav 

15 tas kai rais edyais Kai TH yrwoer. 


Ep. 362 Baowreiw ArroAwdpuos 


, 7 ‘ , ~ ‘ > e 7 s , 
Pro8éws morevers cai dirorAdyws Cynreis, Kai map’ judy 7d mpdbvpov 
, ’ ‘ 4 > , >, ‘ ee : = , 4 o , s 
dpeiderar Sia Ti aydrny, i Kai To ixavoy T@ Adyw ur) Exrorro, Sid TE Td 
ee > ‘ ‘ ‘ , € , » 7 , ’ 7 a 
ipérepov evdees Kai TO Tod mpdypatos brepdués. odcia pia odk apibua 
5 povov Aéyerat, wWorrep A€yeis, Kai TO &v ud TEeprypady, GAAa Kai idiws 
wiparmwv Svo Kai ddAov drovoiv Trav Kara yévos evilouévww Wore TavTH 
ye kai dvo kai mAciova tadrov elvar kata TH odciav, xabd Kai mayres 
Wwipwro. Addu éoper, els dvres,* kai AaBid 6 rod AaBid vids, ws rabrov 
e - _ ‘ 
dw éxeivw’ Kaba Kai rov viov A€yets KaA@s TodTO elvar Kata TH ovdciay, 
7 J , >. 4 4 e = ~~ 6. -~ ec, e ‘ © , ‘ 
10 Smep 6 maTHp. ovde yap érepads av Fv Geos vids, Evds duoroyoupévou Kai 
povov Geod rob matpds, ws mov Kai eis Addu 6 avOpurrwv yevapyns Kai eis 
AaBis 6 rod Bacrrciov yévous apynyerhs. TavTiyé To. Kai év elvar yévos 
dmepxeipevov 7) pilav Any droxeevnv émi matpos Kai viod weprarpeOjoerat 
~ ~ ‘ 4 ~ , , -~ , 
rav drovouv, Grav THY yevapyiKyy TapadaBdpev idioTnTa THs avwrarw 
15 dpyis Kai Ta €x THV yevdpywy yévn mpods TO EK Tijs pds apy7js povoyeves 
yewnpea. petpiws yap Ta To.adra eis Guoiwow Epxetar, Kald pendé rod 
, e , b ‘ e - e > , ce « , 
Adu, ws OeomAdctov,” Kai jydv, ws avOpwroyeirwr, & drépKerra 
J > > >. ‘ > , > , , @ ‘4 >. ~ ‘ e -~ 
yévos, GAN’ abros avOpwrwv apyy unre DAn Kou) adrod te Kai judy, 
GW’ abrés 7) ravtrwv avOpwrwv brdbeas. pyre piv Tod AaBid cai rod 
10 yevous TOU ex Tod AaPid wpoemwoeira cabo Aafid, éreimep 7 rot AaBid 
ikdrns amd tod AaBid apyera, Kai 7) brdbects trav €£ adrod mavrww 
, , > > > 4 ~ > , , ’ ? , > , 
avrdés. GAN’ érrevd2) Taira amoAeimerat, Kalo elow Erepar KowdrTnTes avOpu)- 
muv Grdytwv apdos aAAnAous, ofa ay adeAdav emi 5é warpds Kai viod 
ToodTov ovK €oTw GAAG TO GAoV 7raTI)p apx?) Kai vids €x Tis apyis. odKODY 
so4 > ‘ =~ , , ‘ Ud 7 > 2 ‘ > , 
45 O00€ Grropepiopios TOU mpoTepou Eis TO SevTEpoy, WoTEp eri GwudTwr, GAA 
dmoyévvnais. ovdé yap 7) marpos idiorns, Kabdrep eis vidv dropeueporat, 
, ~ ta — , > , 
a’ 4 Tod viod éx ris Tod marpds éexmédyve, tadrov ev érepdrnts Kai 
érepov ev ravrornti, alo Adyera marépa elvat ev vid Kai vidy év marpi'© 
» ‘4 ¢ ¢ , « ~ , ‘ > , ~ e- » « 
ovre yap 7) érepdrns amAd@s puAdger ri aArjPevay rijs vidrnros, obre 
jo Tavrorns ad TO duepiotov Tis Uroordcews, GAA’ éxarepov avpTAoKov Kai 
&voewdes: Tavrov €éTépws Kai €TEpov woavTws, iva Tis Ta pypara 47) €¢- 


uvodpeva tis SnAwoews éxBidonra, BeBavodyros juiv rod Kupiov ri 


* Cp. Rom. v. >» Cp. Gen. ii. 7 © Cp. Jn. xiv. 10 


1 duoBaia An. Bao, M 7 Cc prop., mAeiovas 10 Beod vids, M; Beds 6 vids, 
P, edd. 15 ris, om. M 20 rod', om, P 30 avroaudporoy, M 
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~ —_ ~ ’ 2d 2 - ’ ‘ , ‘ . 
é&vvouw Kai &v T@ “peilwy’'4 peév iodrntt mapiordva Tov marépa, roy 8 
e. > « , ‘ow a 4 29 Fr > © - , © : 
vidv év troBdce: To igov Exovra. Srrep edidakev ev dpoeder pév, ddemévw 
5€ gwri voeiv rov vidv, wx Ti odoiay é£adAdrrovras, GAAG 76 adrd imep- x 
‘ + 2 eye i) ~ e ‘ ‘ 4 . ¢ > , | 
BeBAnxos cai &vy idécer Oewpodvras. oi pév yap Ti odoiav ey oddems 
, , ‘ J ’ Ld , ~ ta . 
ravroTnT Tmapadefapevor, THY dpoiwow ELwhev dépovtes TH vis mpoon- 
Géacw, 6 57) Kai Ews avOpwrwv diaPaiver Trav wpouwpévwv TH Ded: of 88 
Ti Opoiwow Tois tompace mpéetovaay €iddres, €v TAVTOTHTL [LEV TOV vidy 
owdmrova marpi, ddeyevy 5€ rH TavrdTyTt, iva pt) adros 6 marip 7, 
pépos matpés, 4 Suwvaras mapiorara 76 “adAws vids”: odtws Beds, ody 
J , - > > J J > , . ‘ , > > , , ia © , 
ws €xeivos GAX’ ws ef Exeivov, od TO MpwTdoTuTV GAN’ cixuwy odtos dpyoov- 
ows, eEnpnyévws mapa mdvra Kai idialdvrws, oby ws Ta Guoyeri, ody ws 
‘ > Ud > > e > ma @ / ‘ ad ~ , 
Ta aropeplopeva GAN’ ws €x Tot evos yévous Kai eidous Tips edryros 
& xai povov admoyévvnpa, adivaipétw Kai dowpdarw mpoddw, Kal? Fv pévov «: 
76 yea ev Th yevvntuch diwryT, mponAber eis riv yervnriy idiryra. 
4 Cp. Jn. xiv. 28. 
33 peilova, M al. manu in margine; c prop., peilova per év 38 dporovpévew, 


P, edd. 41 dduvdrws, PM; 4 duvardais, edd. 76 dAAws, P sub ratura, M; ra 
aos, P corr., edd. 46 ev,b yevynriy, ex proposito c; yerynrixiv, PM 
Ep. 363 Anodwapiw 


T& deom6TH pov Te aldcopwwrdtw adeAd@ ArodAwapiw Baowreios. 
Suenpapropev Tav mpopdcewy bi’ dy eviv mpocertreiv cov thy evdAdBeuy, 
Kaitovye 7d€ws av €mi Tois ypdypaow éxeivors emareiAavrés cou aol yap 
évov ouwmh xaréxew tiv jovi én’ éxeivos HoOnpev. dvTws yap hpivs 
éd0fas “olos mémvvaba’”” trav épunvevovrwy “roi 5€ oxvai diaaovow’"* 
ovtws én’ dapadois rijs Svavoias tiv ebyynow aywv. Kai viv 8) mAéov 6 
Epws Tis yuwoews Tov Deiwv Aoyiow amrrerat Tis puyts ov. mpoBareiv 
pev otv co TaY aropoupévwy Twa arroKVa, pH Sd€w mEepa Tod péTpov 








éuopeiaba rijs mappyoias’ owwmdayv 5¢ maAw od Kaprep@, wWdivwv Kai Er 10 


mpoohapeiv épiépevos. aprorov obv po Kateddvn mvbécba: cov mdtepov 
eins jyiv, & Oavpdoe, épwrdy te Trav aropovpéevwy 7 xp7) THY Hovyiay 
ayew ; rérepov 8° av adroxpivyn, rotro puAdgopev rod Aowrod. éppwyevov 
re Kai e0Oupov Kai brepevydpevov éxousev oe divatravrds. 


* Odyss., K, 495, cit. a Basilio ‘De leg. lib. Gentil.’, ed. ben., 11, p. 178 B. 


1 Amn. BamArcios,M = 4-5 01, aoi yap évov, M; P, lacuna: ... vres ao. yapev...; 
émordavres. aé yap, edd, 6 roi 5é, ita Odyss.; rowde, M; lacuna P; ro 
om. edd. 

- , .) , 
Ep. 364 Baoweiw ArroAwdpwos 


- = . , » 

Té d<ondTy fou Tw mobewordtw abéAdw Baowreiw ArroAwapws av 

- ‘ ” ‘ / = > e ‘ $ 

xupiys yalpew. rob pev Hpnv avbros ddar07Ta; 10d Se 1) ToPewordrn dur} 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ” ‘ 

Kai ypdppa 76 atvyles ; ri 5€ ob Tapaw apvers 7) Kai dma@y TapaxeAevas, 


1 An. 74 B.,M 4 ypdppara ovves, M 
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, ‘ ‘ a , , > , 2 = ? > , 

5 moMpou TocovTou Kara Tijs edocBeias éppwydros Kai judv olov ev péon 
naparafer Bowwrwv mpos Tovs éraipous Sia tiv €x Trav woAcuiwv Biav; oé 
84, odd’ Srws av (ynTHowpev, Exopev, ered unde od tvyydvers S:atpiBwr, 

PZ 2\\> 2¥7 wae a a a , « ” 
eipioxopev" GAN’ €Cyrnoa pev ev 77 Karmadoxay, érei Kai obrws TyyeMMov 
of & [lovrw oor repituxovres, emnyyeAOai oe Oarrov éeravngew: ody edpov 

” ” ~ . ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ , > , 

1088 Ga nAmlov. viv dé Err ce Kata TH adriy didyovra ywpay axovaas, 
ebis TH pnvuTh Kai To ypdppa evexeipioa omep SeEdpevos, x7) Kai Tod 
? , > *¢ € ‘ , a 
dyreypadew amrdcxn ws Kai tovrov cuvarodnpobrtos. 

’ . 2 > 4 / > ld > , ~ > > > , 
Toh 5€ Ws €v TH perakd yéyovev emuoxdrwy emdnyia trav an’ Aiydrrov 
xai ypdppara dve5d0n cvudwva madaois ypappacw, Tois Te Geiors adrois 

15 nai Tois KAD” Gpodwvriav Tav Oeiwv ev Nixaia ypadeiow. avayxaia 5¢ Fv 7 

, , ta ~ , -~ > , ‘ ‘ , e =~ ~ td 
per’ efnyioews Tav avTav éravaAnus Sia THY ody byt} TOV Keyevww 
, a > ~ e , 4 » > td =~ 4 ‘ 
mapebnynow, iv elotjyov ot mdAa peév avrixpus avriAdyovres, viv 5é rH 
wrdoyiay e&nynoews oyrpatt peOodevoavres: Evba Fv 1) Tod dpoovoiou 
xaxodpyos avaipeais, ws od ddeidovros voeiabar Kar’ ovdeuiay apynow 

20 qui avrevccaywy?) 5é€ rod cpoovoiov To Guovov Kar’ odciav. Sep 
émerndevOn, xvdaiws dvopacbev Kai KaxonOws vonbév: ézeidz) 7) Spowdrns 
tav ev ovoia €oriv, od tav obowéddav, iva 8) otrws cpouwpéevn odoia 

- ? bal ww . > ‘ ‘ , ‘ ud > Ud ‘¢ ‘ 
voprat, olos ay €in Kai avdpias mpos Baowiéa. mpos azrep avreypadn To bred 
raw edocBeiv eiSdtwv Kai BovAojévwwy, Stt ov Gporov Ve@ aAAa Gedv SnAoé 

25 70 uoovatov, Ws av yévynua yvjovov Kai Tis aris odoias TH yeyervnKort. 
oweonyeto 5é Kai TO mepi mvevpatos ws tod tay marépww ev TH adrH 
more: TH Oe@ Kai TH vi Keysevov, Ste eotiv ev TH adri Gedryte. TH obv 
ris edoeBeias tavrns mpecBeiav, tiva eixds Hv ovrws pereivar ws oe Tov 
omovdaidrarov, dua TH Seororn pou Ipnyopiw, ds ovd’ adros ovdapdbev 

30 ypdper oddSe onpaiver xabarak oddév; Eppwoo déorora mobewdrare. 

10 TH Om. adrny, P; rova’rny, M didyovra, om. M 19 Kaxovpyws, M 


22 od, om. b, d ovoia ovoia, d 23 ofa, M 28 ce, M; om. P, edd. 
30 708,, P; Oevdrare, M 


Les deux manuscrits, en somme, sont assez proches, surtout si l’on fait 
abstraction des ratures dans le Paris., élément que Cotelier ne laisse 
soupgonner qu’une seule fois.' L’édition bénédictine présente une grave 
faute d’impression, en omettant le od devant ray odowddav dep. 364." 
Dans la suite de la méme lettre, Deferrari répéte comme attribut 
odeia et traduit en conséquence; il était plus malheureux encore dans 
ep. 361 o« il substitue dyévynrov a yewwnrov.2 Des améliorations pro- 

* Cp. sup. a l’aparat, ep. 362, |. 41. Le R. P. Saffrey qui a bien voulu examiner 
le manuscrit dont je n’avais que des photographies, m’assure qu’il n’y a pas de 
taches mais uniquement des ratures, Bessiéres, op. cit., p. 49, avertit que le 
correcteur s’inspire des legons de la famille A; mais celle-ci ne contient pas nos 

‘ 2 Cp. sup., ep. 364, |. aa. 

* Cp. sup., ep. 367, |. 23; dans I’édition bénédictine, p. 466. Comme celle-ci 
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posées par Cotelier, j’ai retenu et introduit dans le texte, tant sa légiti- 
mité me parait évidente, la substitution de yerwnrjy a yevvyntucyy en fin 
d’ep. 362;' le passage paralléle de la Lettre de Sebastiani confirme cette 
lecture. Un autre passage, certainement défectueux dans la tradition 
manuscrite, est dans ep. 362, le €v r@ peilwv ev iodryrt, au lieu duquel 
Cotelier propose peilova pev ev. Je retiens de cette suggestion l’idée 
qu’il y a haplographie et que ioornr: doit étre précédé de ev, mais je 
pense qu’il faut alors imaginer au moins une ligne entre jév et &, et 
je me contente d’indiquer la lacune.? Le sens du passage est si manifeste 
qu’il est inutile de tenter une reconstruction forcément hypothétique. 

Aucun des deux manuscrits n’offre de pleines garanties ; le correcteur 
de Paris. moins encore. A son travail je préfére l'accord de Monac. et 
du premier texte de Paris. Dans ep. 362, M porte: ob8¢ yap érepds dy Fy 
cod vids; Paris. a par contre: ovdé yap érepds av Fv Beds 6 vids.* C'est 


la legon de Monac. qui s’impose a une lecture attentive du contexte. Le | 


raisonnement porte sur la participation par tout fils de l’odaia et ididrns 
de son pére; si le Fils de Dieu n’était pas selon l’odoia ce qu’est le Pére, 
il ne serait pas Fils de Dieu, puisque le Pére est le seul Dieu. Sur la fin 
de la méme lettre, la lecture des manuscrits advvdrws que Cotelier 
transcrit 4 5vvards, se combine avec une autre difficulté : aprés wapiorara 
faut-il lire rd dAAws vids, ou avec le correcteur de Paris. et les éditeurs, 
7@ GAdos vios?> Cotelier, traitant tout le membre comme une relative de 
récapitulation, traduit ‘quae potenter demonstratur per illud . . .’. Non 
sans hésiter, j’accepte la correction 4 dvvards, tout en me demandant 
s'il ne vaudrait pas mieux admettre ici une lacune. Mais pour la suite, 
a coup siir, il faut lire avec la legon primitive des manuscrits 76 aus 
vids. Le fait que le Fils est ‘autrement’, interdit de le prendre pour le 
Pére ou pour une partie du Pére: la suite l’explique: ‘ainsi est-il Dieu, 
non comme . . ., mais comme’.® 
Au début d’ep. 763, le texte de Cotelier est plutét déconcertant: o¢ 
yap ev ouwmh karéxew Tiv Hdoviy . . . 70Onpev ‘nous prenions plaisir 4 te 
cacher notre joie de ces lettres’.? Cotelier ne dit pas que le manuscrit, 
ici, est raturé, et que méme le go qu’on y lit, n’est pas corrigé en oe. 
reprend simplement |’édition de Cotelier, la traduction latine reste correcte; au 
contraire, Deferrari, iv, p. 345, traduit le texte grec fautif. 
* Cp. sup., ep. 762, |. 45. 
2 Cp. infra, Lettre, |. 58. 
Cp. sup., ep. 762, |. 33. 
. sup., ep. 762, I. 10. 
Cp. sup., ep. 362, |. 41. 
En paralléle a ce 4 dvvardis pour marquer la force de précision d’une expres- 
sion, cp. Lettre de Sebastiani, infra, ll. 17-18: “ri pev divayw ov é€éxdAwas 706 


épyoovalov”’, 
7 Cp. sup., ep. 363, |. 4-5. 
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Paris, dans sa teneur originale, portait la legon conservée par Monac.: 
ool yap évov ow77 .... Sans étre limpide, cette lecture, en rapportant a 
Apollinaire le fait de garder le silence, concorde avec la fin de la lettre 
od Basile se montre soucieux de ne pas déranger plus que de raison son 
correspondant. Je maintiens donc la legon des manuscrits, sans pré- 
tendre pour autant qu’elle soit complete. 





Passons maintenant a la Lettre de Sebastiani. La piéce se trouve dans 
trois manuscrits du groupe dit Bo, le Paris. gr. 37 P = Arsenal 234, le 
Coislin. gr. 237 et le Vatic. gr. 713.' Dans ces trois manuscrits, elle est 
suivie de deux petits inédits qui se trouvent également dans un manu- 
scrit de la famille Aa, le Barocc. gr. 131, de la Bodléienne.? Enfin notre 
pitce figure, comme nous I’avons dit, dans le manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque Angelica, d’ou l’ont tirée ses deux éditeurs. Bessi¢res a exa- 
miné ce manuscrit et en donne un rapide apergu; il le néglige ensuite, 
car il ne correspond pas au standard qu’il s’est donné pour son travail.* 
Le texte classe le manuscrit dans la famille Bo, celle des trois autres 
manuscrits mentionnés 4 l’instant. I] a, de plus, une parenté étroite avec 
Arsenal 234.* Sans conteste possible, Arsenal 234 est le meilleur des 








xpres- 
vas 706 





deux; malheureusement, il ne contient pas le début de la lettre. En 
outre, ces deux manuscrits présentent une sérieuse haplographie qui a 
passé dans les éditions. J’ai collationné séparément le passage cité par 
Basile dans son ep. 129. Pour ce faire, j’ai utilisé deux manuscrits 
d’Oxford, six de Paris, et, grace a l’amabilité de M. Cavallin, ses deux 
manuscrits de base, le Patmius 57 et le Marcianus 61.5 Les variations 
sont insignifiantes ; on verra, au cours de l’examen critique des lettres, 


' Bessiéres, op. cit., pp. 36-39, 40-42. 

* Ce sont le wepi rod cciparos rob xupiov et le mpds rods yu?) Sexoudvous . . .; dans 
les trois manuscrits susnommés, les trois piéces se suivent sur la fin du Corpus. 
Dans le Barocc. gr. 121, les deux morceaux se trouvent séparés, l’un fol. 186%, 
l'autre fol. 211°, ces deux folios de date plus récente que l’ensemble du manu- 
scrit (cp. Bessiéres, op. cit., p. 22). 

? Description compléte du manuscrit dans Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Index Codi- 
cum Graecorum Bibliothecae Angelicae, pp. 39-42; cp. Bessiéres, op. cit., p. 10, 
a. 1. 

* Un regard sur l’aparat suffira A |’établir; j'ai également collationné epp. 
59-60; des 19 variantes relevées entre le manuscrit de |’ Angelica et le texte 
bénédictin, 18 se retrouvent dans le manuscrit de |’Arsenal et la derniére est 
purement orthographique. Le fait valait d’étre noté contre le systéme de Bes- 
sitres; deux manuscrits si parents l’un de l’autre ont un ordre des lettres com- 
plttement différent; on ne saurait donc classer les manuscrits en partant de 
lordre des piéces comme critére premier de commune appartenance. 

5 J'ai collationné moi-méme les manuscrits d’Oxford et le R. P. Saffrey, a 
qui je dis mon affectueuse gratitude, a collationné ceux de Paris. On remarquera 
que tuutes les familles de Bessiéres, sauf Bu et Bz, sont ainsi représentées. 
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e B. 
importance que revét ce fragment dans la teneur littérale qu’en donne Be cis a 
Basile. us dy axe 
Sigles et Abréviations: yévos, 
Manuscrits: Arsenal 234 (Paris. 37 P), XI* s. (Bessiéres, pp. 36-37) | | pepto| 


= A. | bd 
Biblioteca Angelica 13, XI° s. (Bessiéres, p. 10, n. 1, et dans | yew 
le Catalogue de la Bibliothéque, de Franchi de’ Cava- 10 yoov 6: 


lieri, pp. 39-42) = B. kai 77 


Coislin gr. 237, XI* s. (Bessiéres, pp. 37-38) = C ebels 
Vatican. gr. 713, XIII* s. (Bessiéres, pp. 40-42) = D Soro! 
Sigles des éditions: m = Mingarelli; s = Sebastiani; 1 = Loofs (dars | undep 


son Eustathius, pp. 72~73); edd. = editi omnes. xs bude 
Manuscrits pour |’extrait de Basile, ep. 129: 


Barocc. gr. 121, XI* s. (Bessiéres, pp. 22-23) = O jaa 
Roe 18, XIV* s. (Bessiéres, pp. 28-29) = R. owpd 
Coislin gr. 237, cp. sup. = nari 
Paris. gr. 506, X® s. (Bessiéres, p. 30) = E. je dened 
Paris. gr. 763 S, XI* s. (Bessiéres, p. 30) = F. dxard 


Paris. gr. 967, XIV° s. (Bessiéres, p. 33) = G. | dead: 


woav 
Paris. gr. 1021 S, XIII* s. (Bessiéres, p. 35) = H. | pévew 
Paris. gr. 1020 S, XI* s. (Bessiéres, p. 49) = I. ds ol 
Patmius 57, X° s. (Bessiéres, p. 26) = J. xs xiv 8 
Marcianus 61, XI* s. (Bessiéres, p. 25) = olyat, 
b = édition bénédictine, 111, p. 220 c—v, veil ( 
| opara 
/ ‘ 7 / « 
[AzroAwapiw.] mrepi rijs Geias odoias | wor 
e , 
, ~ ere 
’E8setduny 76 yowspropa ris mictews ev cor Sewprhaas, adeApe guiropa- |? “P% 
; n . ‘ Neyo" 
bdarare, Sep eori p71) peOiotacba Trav Oeiwy doypdtwv Evexev Tav avOpw- ; 
. . kai 7 
riven (ntnpdatwyr 7oAAa yap av Tis TEpi TMV OUTW peydAwy Kai aTropHoEE Ab 
15 , >})? . > —— a , > 'BoX a TOV vb 
xai Scacracdceev, GAN’ odn e€& dw tpeis arropjoapev. apypiBodos Tis 5 P 
, , € 39)7 ” ” 7 7 ‘ , ~ abo | 
Geias Sidacxadrlas 7 dAjBea, Wore eitep ovTws é€lyrovv Kai Tayres dv- , 
. 45 Tar€ 
Opwrrou, xépdos av Fv €x Tis yupvacias Kai od Cypuia mepi rH edoeBeray’ of : tes P 
« . m leds 7 
8¢, €& dv dyvoota, katraywuaxovres iSuntetay 7) YeddSos TV Oeiwy Aoyiaw, Bt. 
e , ~ , / > tA ‘ ‘ ia e ‘ ‘ / “S 
éavrovs te tis evocBelas amyyayov Kai rods aAdous, ws Kai ov dys, , 
éAvpjvarro. ») “7 
elires 5é mepi tod dpoovaiov tiva riw Sudvovay Exot, éreimep i 
a a 
éxeivew éxBddAXrerat ravrn 76 Spoovavov elvat Tov viov TH marpi, axnpaTt- . 
lopévuw pev ws od yeypappevny tiv Ade amopedyew, paxopevow a 
«a 
. e + 70, 8, 
1 An., ita mss., sine dubio omittendum; Bao.Aelos add. s, | 4 loco otra, 33 70 
avrav, D § dcaordcaev, D 7 éx,C, D; om. B, edd. apa,m scrips 


9 «voeB., hic inc. A 
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N donne | §2 ce ddvvdrw TH mpdypart, Kal radra émupepdvrwy mpds dvarpomny: mepi 
1sdy dxovoas élyjres ms av dpoovara ein ta pnre bro KoLwvov 

yévos, unTE Ex Tivos DAns broKeipevns pias Kai €¢’ dv odK EaTe 

, 36-37) peptopos TOD mporépou eis TO SedTEpov; Kai TH pev Sivapw ovK 


we ma , b A > / 4 ‘ ‘ e td A 7 

ééxkwas TOD Opoovoiou’ ov yap é€rdparre dia TO pnde Woavrws Exew Tois 

et dans “ ‘ _— = , 4 , y 4 er . 
yevntois Kai owpuarixois Guoovoiws tov matépa Kai Tov vidv. Eypades 

3 Cava. a ” e a ‘ s.. 2 r 04 a 4 r , r) 

| " | yotv rep Gv 7 TOU maTpos ovaia AngOF, rodTo xpi AapPaveobar 

kai THY TOD Viod, yevynrov povov diddopov mapa To ayévyntov 


| riBeis. raw Sé AdEw wnvers rapaddxecPa, ws S€ov dmapadAdktws 
. Spovov elvar mpdos tov marépa, gas tov matépa Kai rov vicv riHeis, 
fs (dans undepiav ev T@ pGAdAov xai Frrov d:agopay Exov. ov pev dpoovora 


1s hrs Exdtepov év idia weptypagdyH tis ovcias eotiv, 6 marip 
Gpx} Kal 6 vids apx% mas ody Tis adrod apyis cpuoovaws 6 vids; 
obxodv oUTE GTopeptopmos mporépou eis TO SevTEpov Waomep eri 
cwpatwv, dAAa amoyévynots: odd yap 7 marpos idcdTns Kaba 
matip €is vidv dmopepeptotrat, GAX’ % Tod viod éx Tod matpos 
|p damednve, TavTov é€v érepdtynte Kai Erepov ev rauvtTdrytt, 
| éxarépw ovpmAokov Kai evwrixdv: «i 5€ radTov Erépws Kai Erepov 
wcadTws, auepiotws yervnioas SAos mponAber eis viod idiwpa peta Tod 
pevew év tratpos iSudparti- ws mov Ti Ppdvnow eizois av TH TroATUKTY 
cis oikovomLKT Tpolevat, wevovoay ev Elder TOALTEK®@, TO 5é Ex THY TOALTL- 
ys kv Sixasdy Te Kai Kadov eis Ta OiKOVOuLKA TMpodyovcay. oUTWSs aY TIS, 





? ‘ ‘ 4 > w ‘ ~ « , , > , , 
olua, xara 76 Svvarov «eis Evvoray epi THs ayias Tpiddos adixo.to, Tpia 
voiw GAnOwas év pu rH Oedryntr, Sua mpoddov re ayuepiorou Kai yrwpi- 

| opdruv, ovre aAAoTpiovyTwy THY odciay, oUTE dvaipotyTwY TO TaUTOV. 
wore mavTax} THY TavTéTHTa ovvelevypevws, paAAov 5€ ywpevws TH 
: @ , “ > “ , , ‘ , ‘ , 
hoya. |e ereporyrt voeiv dvayKaiov, mpuryy tavrérnta Kal Sevrépay Kai tpirnv 
, ,‘ @« > ‘ 7 e 4 ~ > td , © e 
below Myovras, kai Grrep €ori mpwrws 6 maTHp Tobro cidévar Sevtépws 6 vids 





opfons kai tpitws TO mvedpa: adlis, Strep eoti tpitws TO TvEdpa, ToOTO SevTépws 
Los he tov viov Kalo 81) Kai, “‘Kkipos To mvedud éorw’’,* mputws 5é tov marépa 
vie i 5) abe 5y “veda 6 Oeds”’,> Kai cis Brardrepov onudvat Td dppyrov, Tov pev 
cay of | ™7pa marpixds vidv elvar Kai doavrws émi Tod mvevparos, Kabd 52) els 
beds %) tpias. 
loyiew, | 5) TPlas simi 
“e ~ ud > . & , ~ £ , _ 
D dfs, wore travrayy ouvelevypévws, waAov S€ ywwpydvws TH érepornTe voeiv 
. » ” ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 
| @ayxaiov Thy mpurrny Tavrérynta, Kai Sevrépay Kai Tpirny Aéyovras Ti 
<p on’ 
nari * 2 Cor. iii, 17. > Jn. iv. 24. 
oevaw 14 loco mpos, eis, D = 15 Goovaiov ein ro, A, B, C, edd. 18 érdparres, s, | 
19 xai(2), om. B 20 Tovro mavrws, s, | 26 xai, om. B, edd. 29 €x Tijs 
Z tod, 8, | 32 yervjioas, C, D; ywnoiws, A, B, edd.  ddos, D; dAws, A, B, C 
” ca 33 marpi, m rh (1), om. s, | 37 th, D; om. A, B, C, edd. 40 inC 
pape, scripsit sec. manus: mpwroravrdérnra 41 6 marip,om. D __rév vidv, s, 1 
42 ad&ts 5é, s 45 post elva, s inserit quae in ep. 129 47 dore ra, R 


6a1.a P 





ep. 361, 
it 16-18. 


cp. ep. 361, 
1, 20-22. 


ep. 361, 
» 


ep. 361, 

1. 26. 

ep. 361, 

i, 27. 

cf. ep. 362, 
1. 24. 


ep. 362, 
ll. 24-31. 


Basile, 
ep. 129 
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abryv: Orep ydp €or mpwrws 6 maTHp, ToT €or. Seutépws 6 vids Kal 


, 7 7 7 
tpitws To mvedpa. adlis 5€, Srrep eoti mpwitws TO mvEdpa, TooTO Sevrépus g 


4 e; 6 ‘ 4 «ace ta , > ‘ -~ a ‘ ~ ‘ , 
tov vidv, Kalo 84, Kai “6 Kipids éort 7d mrvedpa”* Kai Tpirads Tov marépa, 
6 ‘ ‘ ec = © 6 / 99 b ‘ e , = ‘ » " 
Kab 31) “mveipa 6 Oeds’’.» Kai ws Brardrepov onpavat 7d appyrov, roy 
~ 4 e ~ 
matépa matpix@s viov elva, tov 5é vidv vikds marépa Kai waavrws én 
Tob mvevparos, Kalo 81 els Beds 7 tpias. 





/, i 
érei 7) weBovrat radrov pev elvan TS yevviiTw 76 ayévvnTov ayerijrus 
Kai dvwrépws, tabrov 5€ TH ayevvitrw To yervnTov yerynTds, TH Tov 
’ ~ a . 
marépa idiws éxew ev €avTt@ Kai adrov elvar ev marpi,© 6 81 toiv dvoiy 
ee , ~ 
&vornTa mapiornow, ws mpocipnrar’ TH Svo pev elvar Kata THY yeryyrip 
‘ > 4 > , , =~ e 7 ~ td > ~ 
Kal ayewjrov idirnra, Sudopov robro évilecbat 7H avvovon aire dow- 


Gérws ddvadopia, tiv piav iddav od mapayaparroven GAAd Odrepov & & 


Barépw Secxvion: obx ws Erepov ev TH Kow® TO idvov, Ad’ ws Tadrév ol 
T@ Kow® Sexouevous evoeidds, «i 5€ &v TH idiw Kara Tov adrov tpdmov 

, ‘ > , a a 1. 2\\> ©¢ # e o ’ o 
(od yap €umepeéxerac TH Kow@ 7d idvov add’ Exdrepov ws &), ex Tis 
apxyis éxmédnver 6 Beds Adyos. 

® 2 Cor. iii. 17. b Jn. iv. 24. © Jn. xiv. 10. 

50 mpwrws, om. F, J' 51 dvids,R 6 maryp,R 52 onpaive, 
omnes nisi 1; ws BeBardrepov onpnaive ro prov R 57 & TO 7., 8, 1 58 
évornt:, D,s,1 =-yervnrnv, C, D; yervntixiy, A, B, edd. 61-62 70 idiov—Kowd, 
om. A, B, edd. 62 «i 5é, D; ovde, A, C; ovre, B, edd. 64 éxmedjvero, D 
Geios, s, 1 


D est assez défectueux quant a l’orthographe, mais ses legons sont en 
général les meilleures. Je n’en veux pour preuve que la derniére période, 
ou ei 5¢ me parait sans conteste la leon primitive, surtout quand on a 
réintégré le membre 76 ‘dco . . . cow disparu par haplographie de A et, 
conséquemment, absent des éditions. Le aAX’ éxdrepov, pour une raison 
grammaticale et pour le sens, s’oppose 4 od yap eumepiéxerar et doit 
figurer 4 l’intérieur de la parenthése. Ce dernier membre répéte ce qu’on 
a dit tout au long de la lettre; il n’y a pas différence numérique ni 


s 








opposition entre le xowédy et l’idvov qui lui est identique, sous réserve | 


de la modalité. On a eu raison d’appliquer ces notions au Verbe, vu que 
sa génération se situe dans cette ligne. Quant aux variantes de la citation 
de Basile, nous y reviendrons plus bas.* 
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* The second part will appear in the next number of the Journal. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MEDIEVAL RITE FOR 
ANOINTING THE SICK OR DYING 


HE history of the rite of sick unction has lain too long under a 

cloud of obscurity. The reason for this is not far to seek. From the 

Reformation until the present century this rite was the object of 
bitter doctrinal controversy, and all available historical information was 
pressed into the service of polemics. It was only at the beginning of this 
century, with the appearance of the important treatise by F. W. Puller, 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, that a constructive and posi- 
tive study of the subject was begun.’ Since then, the pastoral and 
practical aspects of unction have been often discussed, but the liturgical 
questions remain much as Puller left them. More recently, the French 
liturgist Antoine Chavasse has published a most useful history of sick 
unction down to the time of Charlemagne.” The rites for actually 
administering unction did not fall within the province of this work, 
however, for we have no manuscript of any such rite antedating the 
Carolingian reform. 

For some years, nevertheless, enough information has been on hand 
to supply an answer to the main questions regarding the origin and 
early development of the rites used in western Europe. The present 
communication is intended to bring together the principal liturgical 
evidence bearing on the subject. In a single brief essay it is impossible 
to treat all aspects of the matter; it will be quite possible, however, to 
examine the earliest form of the ‘Roman’ rite of sick unction, to identify 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Car. The Carolingian unction order, as explained in the text. 

Gel. The Gelasian Sacr tary, ed. H. A. Wilson (Oxford, 1894). 

Greg. The Gregorian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson (H.B.S., 1915). 

H.B.S. Henry Bradshaw Society. 

Leofric The Leofric Missal, ed. F. E. Warren (Oxford, 1883). 

Mart. E. Marténe’s De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, cited from edit. of Antwerp, 1763. 
M.G.H. M ta Ger jae historica. 

M.H.S. Monumenta Hispaniae sacra. 

M.P.L. Migne’s Patrologia latina. 








Narb. Version of Mozarabic unction order coming from Narbonne, as explained in 
text. 

Ord. Le Liber ordinum, ed. M. Férotin (Paris, 1904). 

Stowe The Stowe Missal, ii, ed. G. F. Warner (H.B.S., 1906). 

Vich El sacramentario de Vich, ed. A. Olivar (M.H.S., 1953). 


' F, W. Puller, The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition (S.P.C.K.., 
1904). 

* A. Chavasse, Etude sur l’onction des infirmes, vol. i (Lyons, 1942). It is 
regrettable that vol. ii has never materialized. 





{Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. 2, October 1956] 
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with assurance the sources of its component elements, and to call atten- 
tion to the material in the early rite which survived into the later | 
medieval orders for extreme unction. The latter were the parents of | 
the modern Roman office of extreme unction, of the Prayer Book office 
for visiting the sick, and of the formularies for sick unction in certain 
editions of the Prayer Book. 

At the outset of this inquiry, we must face the fact that up to the time 
of Charlemagne the Roman liturgy had no office of any sort for ad- 
ministering oil to the sick. As far as the traditions of eighth-century 
Rome were concerned, there was no such thing as the liturgical, sacer- 
dotal anointing of the sick. Likewise the Roman Sacramentaries used 
in the north had no such office. It is true that the Roman liturgy pro- 
vided an archaic ceremony for blessing oil on Maundy Thursday.' In 
Italy, on this day, people took bottles of their olive-cil to church to be 
blessed, and then took the blessed oil home to use it piously as they saw 
fit. If ill, they could drink it or put it on themselves as they pleased. 
In Frankland, since people had no olive-oil to present, needless to say, 
this custom never became current.’ 

Yet the Bible* and the Fathers‘ said the sick should be anointed, and 
the learned Carolingian bishops, in their eagerness to revive classical 
Christian practices, could not ignore such a behest. The blessing of the 
oil on Maundy Thursday was introduced,® presumably not actually for 
the people, but in smaller quantities for the clergy to administer to the 
sick. During the last dozen years of Charlemagne’s reign, the parish 
clergy were often urged to carry out this ministration.’ 


' Greg., p. 49; Gel., p. 70. 

s° . sit omni ungenti, gustanti, tangenti, tutamen corporis, animae et 
spiritus, ad evacuandos omnes dolores, omnem infirmitatem, omnem aegritudi- 
nem mentis et corporis . . .’, Gel. as cited above. 

3 Note that the rubric Gel., p. 70, gives no idea how the rite was to be per- 
formed. Likewise prior to the end of the eighth century, the Holy Week ordines 
omit all reference to the custom. The ceremony was so unlike anything at a 
normal Mass that it could not possibly have been carried out unless these books 
supplied the information. As late as A.D. 836 the Council of Aix complained that 
the blessing was often omitted (M.G.H., Leg. iii, tomus ii, Conc. 56, sect. xx). 

* Jas. v. 14-15; cp. Mark vi. 13, xvi. 18. 

5 There were two principal authorities. First was the ‘eighth decretal’ of 
Innocent I (M.P.L. Ixvii, 240-1). This whole document greatly influenced the 
Carolingian reform. Secondly, the Anglo-Saxons circulated Bede, who dis- 
cussed this topic at various points, especially in his commentary Super divi 
Jacobi epist., cap. v (M.P.L. xciii. 39). 

® Greg., p. 49 supplies a new and fuller rubric, and likewise the new Holy 
Week ordines describe the Italian ceremony. For the latter see Les ordines 
roman, ed. M. Andrieu, vol. iii (Louvain, 1951); ordo xxviii (c. A.D. 800), p. 
395; ordo xxxB (similar date), pp. 468-9. 

7 M.G.H., Leg. ii, tomus i, Capit. 36, sect. 22; Capit. 81, sect. 17; C. de 
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But how? The Roman Sacramentary, which all were now being 
expected to follow, provided suitable prayers for visiting the sick which 
could be used, but nothing pertinent to anointing.' The first solution 
was to adopt a type of formula which was already widely current in the 
Frankish Church. It had probably first been formulated as an unction 
formula in the Celtic baptismal rite, but whatever its ultimate origin, 
by the eighth century it had a firm place in the mixed Gallican and 
Roman rite used in Frankland. In various liturgical documents of this 
period, we find this type of formula used for the following purposes: 
for performing the Effeta and pre-baptismal unction of the breast,? for 
chrismating the brow after Baptism,’ and (in an incomplete form) for 
anointing the hands of priests,* of kings,’ and of bishops.® In other 
words, it was viewed as a type of general unction formula appropriate 
with any use of oil. 

The formula itself occurs in varying forms, but all follow a common 
pattern. The first part normally opens with the words Ungo te de oleo 
sanctificato and then continues sicut unxit Samuel David . . ., or ut more 
militis uncti preparatus ad luctam . . ., or simply in nomine Patris, &c. 
We shall call this the Ungo te (even in cases where the form of the verb 
is slightly different) and shall distinguish it as ‘Samuel-David’, or as 
more militis, or as in nomine. The second part is longer. This is a typical 
version :7 

Operare creatura olei operare in nomine dei patris omnipotentis et filii 
et spiritus sancti ut non lateat hic spiritus immundus nec in membris nec 
in medullis (nec in) compaginibus membrorum sed operetur in te virtus 
christi filii dei vivi altissimi et spiritus sancti per omnia saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 

We shall consistently designate this the Operare (even in the few cases 
where the opening word happens to vary). 

Probably the oldest surviving Roman Sacramentary which has a 
formula of this type for anointing the sick is St. Gall 350. This is an 
Clercq, La législation religieuse franque (Louvain, 1936), pp. 356, 368; M.G.H., 
Leg. iii, tomus ii, Conc. 37, sect. xlviii. 

' Greg., pp. 206-8. 

* The Bobbio Missal, ed. E. A. Lowe (H.B.S., 1919), p. 74. Also Palimpsesttexte 
des Codex Latin. Monacensis 6333, ii, ed. A. Dold, Texte und Arbeiten, Hefte 15- 
18 (Beuron, 1930), pp. 38%, 46*-47*. In the latter, only fragments of the text 
can be deciphered. There is no doubt, however, that at least a part of this 
formula was used in conjunction with the Effeta. 

? Stowe, p. 31. 

* Missale Francorum (M.P.L. lxxii. 3238). 

5 Benedictional of Freising, extracts by G. Morin, Revue bénédictine, xxix 
(1912), pp. 188-9. 

® Mart. ii, lib. i, cap. viii, art. xi, ordo iv, p. 44 (eighth-century Gelasian order). 

7 Stowe, p. 31. 
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‘eighth-century Gelasian’ probably dating from the first years of the 
ninth century. Among the usual prayers for the sick it includes the more 
militis and Operare.' There are no other formulae relating directly to 
the unction. 

By the middle of the ninth century, however, a great change has taken 
place. It is true that many later sacramentaries continued to follow the 
old Roman tradition and provided nothing whatever for sick unction. 
Those sacramentaries which do provide for it, however, have not merely 
an anointing formula, but a long and elaborate rite.* All the prayers for 
visiting a house and sprinkling it with holy water, those for the sick, and 
a number of new prayers directly pertinent to unction, are all combined 
together in a single, unified order. 


I. The Carolingian Unction Order 

Like other medieval rites, this ninth-century order for sick unction 
varies in many details in different manuscripts. Yet a single tradition is 
obviously dominant in all the different versions. Taking it as a whole, 
we will here describe it as the Carolingian unction order, and will 
abbreviate it as ‘Car.’. 

What does it consist of, and what are its characteristics? It will be 
best if we take a specific text as our point of departure. The version 
given in Ménard’s edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary, reprinted in 
vol. 78 of Migne’s Latin Patrologia,’ will probably be the most accessible 
to readers. It has the further advantage of already being known to many 
through the analysis of it given by Dr. Harris in Liturgy and Worship, 
where he described it as ‘probably the most ancient full Service for the 
Administration of Unction now in existence. . . .* We may proceed to 
examine it. The main elements in it will be here described, their origin 
accounted for, and their later development briefly indicated. 


The Roman Elements 
The service opens with forms for blessmg holy water and for sprink- 
ling a house and foodstuffs.’ Five collects for the healing of the sick 


* Ein St.-Gallener Sakramentar-Fragment, ed. G. Manz (Minster, 1939), 
p. 32. 

? For a somewhat unsatisfactory catalogue of the texts prior to the eleventh 
century, see C. de Clercq, ‘Ordines unctionis infirmi’, Ephemerides liturgicae 
(1930), pp. 106-8. 

3. M.P.L. lxxviii. 231 C-6 B. The text is that of the Sacramentary of St. Eloi, 
tenth century. This is not an early MS., but the text of the unction rite follows 
the early pattern closely, Ménard compared several other texts, the most 
important of which (for our purposes) is the Sacramentary of Rodrad, transcribed 
soon after A.D. 853. For this and other variants, see cols. 519-42. 

* Chas. Harris in Liturgy and Worship (S.P.C.K., 1932), p. 495. 

5 M.P.L. lxxviii. 231 C-3 B. 
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follow.' Most of this is traditional Roman material, but as it here stands 
it derives neither from Gelasianum nor Gregorianum, but from Alcuin’s 
Supplement.* This compilation as a whole, therefore, cannot antedate 
the closing years of the eighth century. Following the five collects is a 
sixth longer prayer, Domine Deus, qui per apostolum, which petitions 
directly for the benefits of unction. We will return to this prayer later. 


The Spanish Elements 


Some psalmody comes next.’ First is an antiphon, Dominus locutus 
est... super infirmos manus vestras imponite . . ., with a psalm verse. An 
imposition of the hand is apparently to occur. In fact the best manu- 
script has a rubric explicitly directing it.+ It may be noted that this 
rubric assumes the participation of several presbyters. 





Then comes a form labelled oratio, beginning Oremus.‘ It is not really 
a prayer at all but a bidding. We will hence suspect that it is Gallican 
or Spanish in origin. The collect which it should introduce appears to 
be lacking, however. Instead there are two further antiphons and verses, 
Succurre, Domine, and Sana, Domine. 

These lead to the administration of the unction itself, to which we 
will return shortly. Then comes a long petition for the benefits of 
unction, Domine Deus, Salvator noster. A blessing concludes the service, 
followed by rubrics directing the administration of Holy Communion 
and the repetition of the rite during the following seven days, and the 
singing of the office for sick. 

Although it does not seem to have been previously noticed, nearly 
all of this material is Spanish, and comes from the Mozarabic order for 
sick unction. Let us, then, see what the Spanish rite was.° It is known 
to us from three sources. The purest version is that in the Liber Ordi- 
num’ (hereafter abbreviated ‘Ord.’). Combined wit.. some Roman 
material, the order reappears in the Sacramentary of Vich® (hereafter 
designated ‘Vich’) and in an ordo from Narbonne edited by Marténe® 
(hereafter abbreviated ‘Narb.’). These three sources for the Spanish 
text all date from the eleventh century. 


' Thid. 233 D-4 B. 

* Greg., pp. 219-20, 221-2, 206-7. 

} M.LP.L. Ixxviii. 234 C-5 A. 

* Ibid. 520 p (Sacramentary of Rodrad). This rubric recurs in many later 
MSS. > Ibid. 234 D. 

* Apparently the only study of this subject is the valuable article by W. S. 
Porter, “The Mozarabic Unction’, Leudate (1944), pp. 81-80, to which the 
present writer is much indebted. 

” Ord., cols. 71-73. § Vich, pp. 228-31. 
* Mart. i, lib. i, cap. vii, art. iv, ordo xiii, p. 320. 
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The service was introduced by sprinkling with holy water.' The two 
Romanized sources here have ‘Roman’ forms, and also forms for 
Penance of later origin. The anointing was then administered at once 
with this typically Mozarabic? formula: 

In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti regnantis in secula secu. 
lorum.—Amen. 

Ord. doubtless preserves the original tradition in directing unction of 
the head alone. Then came three antiphons and verses: 

1. Sana me; or Sana, Domine. 

2. Dominus locutus. 

3. Dominus erigit. 
The Sana, Domine appears repeatedly in other Spanish rites for the 
sick.’ Sana me and Dominus locutus both occur in the Visigothic Ora- 
tional,* one manuscript of which antedates the Carolingian reform by 


about a century. Car., we have seen, had Dominus locutus and Sana, | 


Domine. 
Then comes the principal prayer, Jesu, Salvator noster. The slight 
difference in the opening words perhaps accounts for the curious fact 


that it has not generally been noticed that this is the same prayer as the | 


Domine Deus, Salvator noster of Car. In Ord. it is introduced by a 
bidding beginning Oremus. The manuscripts of Ord. show that the 
exact text of the latter varied considerably, both here and in other rites 
for the sick, where it often recurs.’ The bidding Oremus which we found 
among the antiphons in Car. is simply a further variant. It will thus be 
seen that the Spanish sources preserve the correct arrangement of this 
portion of the rite: antiphons, bidding, prayer. The Carolingian com- 
piler, however, wished the actual unction immediately to precede the 
prayer. Hence the bidding was separated from its prayer and left hang- 
ing. It apparently became shuffled into the antiphons in the course of 
transcription. 

The prayer itself, . . . Salvator noster, is a typical Mozarabic com- 
position, with a long series of clauses petitioning for healing from every 
sort of malady. The Mozarabic liturgy seems to have treated holy oil as 


* In Ord. the forms for sprinkling are given separately, at the beginning of 
the book, cols. 11-22, probably because so many of the oftices throughout the 
book are for house visitations. That holy water was used before sick unction is 
certain enough; note formulas for blessing sick-oil both before and after these 
prayers, cols. 7-11, 22-24. 

2 The addition of regnantis in secula seculorum to the Trinitarian formula 
appears repeatedly in Ord., see cols. 7, 12, 41, &c. 

3 Ibid., cols. 377-84 passim. 

* Oracional Visigotico, ed. J. Vives (M.H.S., 1946), pp. 186, 332. 

5 Ord., cols. 20, 72 (see espec. n. 1), 97, 377-8 n., 379 Nn. 
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asort of panacea.’ Although the manuscripts of Car. are older than the 
Spanish manuscripts, there can be no doubt of the Spanish provenance 
of this prayer. 

A word may be added as to the later use of this prayer. During the 
course of the Middle Ages, as unction was commonly administered 
without hope of effecting a cure, this prayer often tended to drop out of 
use. It is not in the modern Roman rite of extreme unction. In England, 
however, it lasted until the Reformation,” and material from it lies be- 
hind one clause of Cranmer’s long prayer for sick unction in 1549.° 

The service ends with the blessing Propitietur Dominus, which we 
have already encountered in Car., and other blessings. Propitietur like- 
wise occurs with considerable variation elsewhere in Ord.;* it is in fact 
an elaboration of the antiphon Sana, Domine. 

It may be noted that Car. also reflects the Spanish practice of singing 
the office for the sick, with its great hymn Christe, coelestis medicina.‘ 
In Vich and Narb., this hymn is sung in the unction service itself, im- 
mediately after the psalmody,® the same position it occupied in the 
Mozarabic vespers of the sick.” 

The whole Mozarabic service falls into this pattern: administration, 
psalmody, principal prayer, blessing. This is a characteristically Spanish 
arrangement,® clearly contrasting with the northern preference for 
psalmody as the introduction of an office. We have seen, furthermore, 
that virtually every element in the rite is deeply imbedded in the 
Mozarabic liturgy, and most of the formulas occur in other Mozarabic 
offices. We may be quite certain, therefore, that the order for unction 
is an authentic, indigenous Visigothic composition. Like most of the 
offices in the classical Mozarabic liturgy, it doubtless represents the 
work of the century preceding the Moorish Invasion. If we go back to 
a period earlier than that, there is slight evidence of the use of sick 
unction in Spain. 

As a summary of our findings as to the relation between Car. and the 
Spanish rite, Diagram I gives an outline of the latter, and indicates how 
the various elements are represented in the three sources, and in Car. 

' Ord., cols. ro-11. 

° — ritualia Ecclesiae anglicanae, ed. W. Maskell, i (London, 1846), 
”; 4 E. Brightman, The English Rite, ii (London, 1915), p. 834. 

* Ord., cols. 91, 99, 380 n., 381 n. 

5 M.P.L. Ixxviii. 235 b. 

* Vich, pp. 229-30; Mart. i, p. 320. 

” Ord., cols. 377 n., 378, 379 n. 

* See identical arrangement of Ordo ad ordinandum clericum, Ord., cols. 40- 


42; Ordo conversorum, Ord., cols. 82-85; Ordo ad reconciliandum penitentem, 
Ord., cols. 96-99; several other offices are very similar. 
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DIAGRAM I 
Sprinkling and Visitation prayers: 


Mozarabic forms Ord. 

Roman forms Vich Narb. Car. 
Penance (late, non-Spanish) Vich Narb. 
Unction ‘In nomine . . . regnantis’ Ord. Vich Narb. 
Three Antiphons Ord. Vich Narb. (Car. part) 
Imposition rubric Vich Narb. Car. 
Hymn Christe, coelestis Vich Narb. 
Bidding Oremus Ord. Car. 
Prayer . . . Salvator noster Ord. Vich Narb. Car. 
Blessing Propitietur Ord. Narb. Car. 


The Carolingian Prayer 

Only one prayer in the whole of Car. cannot be traced to earlier 
sources. This is the prayer for the benefits of unction which we noted 
immediately before the psalmody and imposition.' In view of its later 
use, it has considerable importance. Its text goes thus: 

Domine Deus, qui per apostolum tuum locutus es: Infirmatur quis in 
vobis? Inducat presbyteros ecclesiae et orent super eum, ungentes eum oleo 
sancto in nomine Domini; et oratio fidei salvabit infirmum, et allevabit eum 
Dominus ; et si in peccatis est, dimittentur ei; cura quaesumus, Redemptor 
noster, gratia Spiritus sancti languores istius infirmi, et sua sana vulnera, 
eiusque dimitte peccata, atque dolores cunctos cordis et corporis expelle, 
plenamque ei interius exteriusque sanitatem misericorditer redde, ut, ope 
misericordiae tuae restitutus et sanatus, ad pristina pietatis tuae reparetur 
officia. Per... . 

First may be noted the extended quotation from Jas. v. 14-15. Such 
long quotations rarely occur in ancient prayers. There is little doubt as 
to why it was inserted here, however. The Carolingian revival of sick 
unction rested squarely on these two verses. The two great patristic 
authorities for sick unction known to the Carolingian scholars were 
Bede and Innocent I, but these two had also rested their teaching on St. 
James.” It was the very desire to conform to this biblical and patristic 
teaching that had prompted the revival of the rite. An unction order, 
therefore, which failed to quote these verses would have been very un- 
satisfying to Carolingian clerics. Since neither the Roman or Spanish 
rites supplied such a quotation, this prayer was composed embodying it. 

The rest of the prayer is a patchwork of various elements. The manv- 
scripts regularly retained the surprising Per at the end. This, with the 
other concluding phrases, comes from a prayer for the sick in Gela- 
sianum,* which Alcuin had failed to use in his Supplement. Hence the 
material was ready at hand to be dismembered for a new use. We should 


2 See p. 212, n. 5 above. 
* Gel., p. 282. 


* M.P.L. Ixxviii. 234 BC. 
? Corrected to Qui in modern Roman rite. 
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note that this is another indication of the date ante quem non for Car. 
The middle clauses, which are the best, embody various words to be 
found in the Spanish antiphons mentioned above. There is one phrase, 
however, that makes it certain that the composer of this prayer had a 


| text of the Spanish rites for the sick before him, namely the distinctive 


phrase cordis et corporis. This phrase was quite foreign to Roman 
euchology. In the Mozarabic liturgy, on the other hand, the pairing of 
cor and corpus often occurs.' In Ord. the phrase occurs in the unction 
rite itself, in a second blessing following Propitietur Dominus.? It would 
appear reasonable, therefore, to assume that the author of this prayer 


__ was the same cleric who brought together the other Spanish and Roman 


elements of Car. 

This deduction is confirmed by another curious indication. Although 
the prayer is clearly addressed to the Second Person of the Trinity, it 
opens, rather surprisingly, Domine Deus. If we look at the long Spanish 
prayer just after the anointing, we find the same phenomenon. It is 
again addressed to the Second Person, and the sources for the Spanish 
text all agree it should open Jesu Salvator. This was a common type of 
Mozarabic opening, and it accords perfectly with the sense of this prayer. 
Such a form was offensive to ears north of the Pyrennees, but instead 
of changing it to the more common Gallican Domine Iesu, the compiler 
of Car. again made the surprising choice of Domine Deus. 

Domine Deus, qui per apostolum, the compiler’s own composition, was 
to prove the most permanent element in his work. When the long 
Spanish prayer dropped out of the Roman rite, this became the princi- 
pal prayer, as it is today in the modern Roman office of extreme unction. 
Several words in Cranmer’s order for unction also seem to be derived 
from it.’ An excellent free translation, omitting the quotation from Jas. 
v, constitutes the unction prayer in the American Prayer Book.* 


The Unction Formulas 
The anointing in Car. took place, as we have seen, between the 
psalmody and the long Mozarabic prayer—that is, in the very centre 
of the service. In Ménard’s text, the rubric directs unction, at the back 
and front of the neck and the back and front of the chest.’ The formula 


 Ord., cols. 66, 83, 91, 374, 389-90; Le liber Mozarabicus sacramentorum, 
ed. M. Férotin (Paris, 1912), cols. 329, 526, 542, 548, &c. 

? Ord., col. 73. 

3‘... with the holy gost .. . restore... health .. . to serve . . . in body and 
minde. . . .’ 

* p. 320 of any currently authorized printing. See H. B. Porter, ‘Laying 
Hands on the Sick’, Anglican Theological Review, xxxvi (1954), p. 87. 
5 MPL. Ixxviii. 235 A. 
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given is an Ungo te . . . in nomine and a variant of Operare. We have 
seen that this type of formula was already in use before Car. was com. 
piled. The compiler, therefore, did not need to draw on the Mozarabic 
rite for an unction formula. 

Ménard’s text also gives two alternative formulas. The first is given | 
near the beginning of the rite: the Samuel-David and Operare.' The | 
other procedure is suggested in a rubric in an appendix added to the 
conclusion of the rite: the unction of the five senses, simply with Jn 
nomine Patris et Filsi et Spiritus sancti.* The same appendix also offers 
a new concluding collect for the service. 

Liturgical compilers are usually blessed with ingenuity, and a way | 
was soon found of combining these different formulas and procedures— | 
if enough parts of the body were anointed, it was possible to include an 
almost limitless series of formulas. Soon various new ones were com- | 
posed with special appropriateness to different parts of the body. In 
the tenth-century portion of the Leofric Missal (hereafter designated 
‘Leofric’), for instance, we find a single rubric, uniting the two rubrics 
of Ménard.’ Leofric thus prescribes numerous anointings : the two front 
and two back applications, plus the several senses. Among the various 
formulas, the more militis is used for the head. In the Lanalet Pontifical, 
a combined Ungo te . . . in nomine and Samuel-David, and Operare 
introduce the unctions; then there are special forms for each member 
or sense; the more militis is for the place of greatest pain; and finally a 


| 
' 


Trinitarian formula and Operare conclude the series.t Many manu- | 


scripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries have a very distinctive 
formula for the place of greatest pain, strongly expressing the idea of 
physical healing brought about by the anointing, Ungo te . . . ut fugatis 
omnibus doloribus....5 A translation of the first part of this is appointed 
in the American Prayer Book.® 

As time went on, there was more and more stress on the spiritual and 
absolutory effect of unction, and less and less expectation of accomplish- 
ing any physical cure. Inevitably, therefore, the older formulas dropped 
out of use in the medieval Latin rite. Brief forms, concerned purely with 
the forgiveness of sin, thus became the permanent characteristics of the 
later Roman office. 

It will be noted that the large number of places to be anointed 
developed by accumulation, as different traditions were added together. 


* Ibid., col. 233 Cc. 2 Ibid., col. 236 A. 
3 Leofric, p. 240. 

* The Lanalet Pontifical, ed. G. H. Doble (H.B.S., 1937), pp. 135-7- 
5 Mart. i, ordo xv, p. 325; ordo xxii, p. 334 (M.P.L. Ixxviii. 528 A). 
© As p. 219, n. 4 above. 
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1. The simplest approach seems to have been to anoint the ‘whole man’ 
by anointing the head (or breast) as being the seat of the soul, whence the 
effects of the unction could radiate out into the entire body.' Another ap- 
proach was to encompass the whole man by anointing the extremities, 
whence the effects could converge, penetrating the entire body. 

2. A more therapeutic conception, as we have noted, was to anoint the 
place of greatest ailment. 

3. The unction of the hands, originally accompanied by Samuel-David, 
had long before become established in the rite for ordaining presbyters. 
It was then successively introduced into the consecration of monarchs and 
bishops, and the ordering of deacons. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the anointing of the hands also crept into sick unction during the ninth 
century. A blessing of the hand, with the sign of the cross, was also used 
in the Celtic baptismal rite,* and a related signing of the hands was some- 
times used in exorcising demoniacs. 3 

4. The unction of the senses ultimately became the dominating theme. 
This conception seems to have been congenial to the instincts of the age, 
and had already found expression at certain points in various baptismal 
liturgies. In the two surviving Celtic baptismal texts, we find one order 
for anointing the catechumen’s nose, ears, and breast while the Samuel- 
David and Operare were recited.4 Using the same formula as in this pre- 
baptismal unction and often the same oil,5 it is scarcely surprising if some 
priests applied it in a similar way to the sick. A Celtic form for exorcising 
catechumens® (and later demoniacs) which was in circulation on the 
continent? and which has some verbal relationship to Operare, enumerates 
the senses and a dozen other parts of the body to be spiritually cleansed. 
The old Gallican liturgy had a ceremony related to the Effeta in which no 
oil was used, but the brow, eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and breast of the 
catechumen were signed with the cross. This ceremony did not entirely 
die out when the Roman rite was adopted, and was also later used for 
demoniacs.* The Ambrosian prayer for hallowing chrism was in circulation 

' The unctions of the neck in Car. may represent a displacement of the unction 
of the head. 

* Stowe, p. 32. 

} The Gallican ‘Exorcism of St. Martin’ is largely made up of material from 
baptismal rites. It concludes with blessings of the hands and of the senses. The 
blessing of the right hand is not unlike the post-baptismal blessing in Stowe; 
that for the left hand is different (Mart. ii, lib. iii, cap. ix, ordo iii, vol. ii, p. 354. 
This exorcism is in various MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth century.) 

* As p. 213, n. 2 above. 

§ The early Middle Ages made little distinction between oil for the sick and 
for catechumens. See Puller, Anointing the Sick, pp. 114-15; Ord., col. 23; 
M.G.H. Leg. ii, tomus i, Capit. 81, sect. 17. 

® Stowe, p. 24. 

” Leofric, p. 235. (This portion of the MS. is of continental origin.) 

* The formula occurs, with some variation, in The Missale Gothicum, ed. 
H. M. Bannister (H.B.S., 1916), p. 75 (early eighth century); The Missal of 
Robert of Jumiéges, ed. H. A. Wilson (H.B.S., 1896), p. 93 (early eleventh 
century); the Exorcism of St. Martin, n. 3 above; and the modern Roman 
office of Adult Baptism (Signo tibi frontem). 
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in the north during this period, and it specifies the purifying and 
mollification of the five senses as among the principal effects of chrisma. 
tion.' The military typology of the same prayer is very suggestive of the | 
more militis. 
As these different procedures merged and conflated, a large number | 
of applications resulted. A famous tenth- or eleventh-century ordo, 
falsely attributed to Theodulf of Orleans, suggests fifteen or twenty 
different anointings.? It will be seen that the actual application of oil to 
the sick drew much of its verbal and ceremonial inspiration from the 
Gallican and Celtic baptismal rites. This was but part of a widespread 
tendency to find new uses for outmoded portions of the native baptismal 
liturgies. 


' 


Conclusions 

In order to clarify our findings, Diagram II gives an outline of Car, | 
taking it as it stands in Ménard’s text, and indicating the immediate | 
source of each element. In short, Car. consists of Alcuin’s provisions 
for visiting the sick together with the Mozarabic office for sick unction, 
into which is interjected the Gallican formula for actually applying the 
blessed oil. 

When was all of this material brought together into this arrangement? 
We have seen that the relationships to Alcuin’s Supplement provided 
an absolute terminus ante quem non at the close of the eighth century. 
Apparently the oldest manuscript of Car. is that in the Sacramentary of 
Rodrad. In a short preface, Rodrad tells us he was ordained in the year 
853, and it would appear that he began transcribing this book soon after.’ 
He was ordained in the diocese of Amiens. We may be positive, there- 


fore, that Car. was compiled during the period a.p. 797-855. But can | 


we narrow this span? Actually, the Carolingian Gregorianum wa 
scarcely in general circulation until the end of Charlemagne’s reign; to 
the latter years of that reign also belongs the methodical revival of sick 
unction. We may thus move our date ante quem non to 815 at the least. 
Likewise we may be certain that Car. was not new in 855. The antiphons 
are already in disorder, and the appendix, with the anointing of the 
senses and extra collect, has already been added to the rite. 


D1aGRAM II 


Blessing of water, sprinkling of house, &c. Alcuin’s Supplement 
Alternative unction formula (for use at a 
later point) Gallican 
Five collects for sick Alcuin’s Supplement 
' Leofric, p. 260. 


2 M.P.L. cv. 220-2; also in Puller’s Anointing the Sick, pp. 398-404. 
* M.P.L. lxxviii. 17-18. 
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Domine Deus, qui per apostolum Carolingian 
Antiphons and Imposition Mostly Mozarabic 
Unction formula Gallican 
Domine Deus, Salvator noster Mozarabic 
Blessing Propitietur Mozarabic 
Rubric directing Communion and repeti- 
tion of the rite ? 
Rubric directing Office of Sick Related to Mozarabic 
Rubric suggesting alternative unction pro- 
cedure and prayer Mid-ninth century usage 


These changes could have scarcely occured in less than ten years. We 
may thus conclude that the original recension of Car. was certainly 
compiled between 815 and 845, and was probably compiled during the 
twenty years from 820 to 840. 

Where was it compiled? Undoubtedly somewhere in what is now 
France. The use of Spanish material may make the south-west seem 
likely, although in a purely literary dependency such as this, geographic 
considerations must not be overstressed. 

The elaborate character of Car. leaves little doubt that it was origin- 
ally compiled for use in the clerical environment of a monastery or 
canonical abbey. Greater precision does not seem justified. 


Il. Other Types of Unction Rite 

Car. was undoubtedly the most important unction rite in western 
Europe during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, and from it the 
later medieval and modern rites have developed. It would be mis- 
leading, however, to suggest that Car. was the only western unction 
rite known outside of Spain in this period. It will be well, therefore, 
very briefly to call attention to certain other lines of development. 

The Ambrosian order was formerly used in much of northern Italy,! 
and in a romanized form, is still used within the Milanese jurisdiction. 
It too seems to have undergone considerable development during the 
centuries we have been considering, and it shares several characteristics 
of the northern order. In its early medieval form it is marked by three 
peculiarities. First, the oil was blessed with a short prayer by the 

' For three interesting examples of the use of this material in localities where 
the Ambrosian liturgy as a whole was not used, see North Italian Services of the 
XIth Century, ed. C. Lambot (H.B.S., 1931), pp. 42-45 (exact provenance un- 
known); Bodleian MS. Canonici liturg. 321 (S.C. 19410), fols. 14'-5 (from 
Ravenna); and the Sacramentary of Monza, described by E. Bourque, Etude 
sur les Sacramentaires romains, ii (Quebec, 1952), p. 21, n. 2 (exact provenance 
again unknown). 

* For three somewhat different versions of the rite, Manuale ambrosianum, i, 
ed. M. Magistretti (Milan, 1905), pp. 79 ff., 94 ff., 147 ff. 














































H. B. PORTER 
presbyters immediately before use, as was apparently often the practice 
in Spain and perhaps in southern Gaul also. Secondly, the service 
opened with the laying on of hands and a long native prayer.' This | 
ceremony doubtless represents a very old Ambrosian practice. Thirdly, | Las 
the unction was administered on the breast, hands, and feet, with the forms 
more militis and Operare. Leofr 

Unction of the sick was practiced in Britain long before Charlemagne, | 5 
as we see from Bede.” Several Celtic texts of an unction rite survive? admur 
the earliest manuscript being the Stowe Missal (probably early ninth anoth 
century). In all of these texts we find a similar type of missa infirmorum | ™8 de 
In its fullest form, this consists of Celtic prayers for the sick, lections, | 
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and then everything in the Mass from the Lord’s Prayer to the con- = 
“ecg oe » | aspect 
clusion, including, of course, the administration of Holy Communion | 
: > ‘ | at leas 
to the sufferer. Into this reasonably coherent rite, the unction was rather | dea 
haphazardly interjected before the bidding for the Pater noster. No | tis ‘el 
prayers or explanatory rubrics relate to it. There was merely a single | withit 
brief formula, in every case of this type :* ite 
Ungo te de oleo sanctificato ut salveris in nomine patris et filii et spiritus _ysefu 
sancti in saecula (saeculorum). their 
There was nothing corresponding to Operare. Car. i 


Occasionally during the late ninth and tenth centuries this rite Span 
penetrated a Roman Sacramentary on the continent. One such text _ the a 
was published by Ménard.’ Two other texts were discovered and printed 
some years ago by C. de Clercq, who was apparently not aware of their 


1 
Celtic derivation.® The Celtic rite is of doctrinal interest since, to judge Boke 
from the content of the lections and prayers, it was often administered | + | 
when there was no hope of effecting a cure. In this respect the Irish | A. 
view was very different from the Carolingian. It was not until the tenth | es. 
* Sanctum ac venerabile. . . . Hisp 


2 Super divi Jacobi epistolam, cap. v (M.P.L. xciii. 39); In Marci evangelium 
expositio, lib. ii, cap. vi (M.P.L. xcii. 188); Vita sancti Cuthberti, cap. 30 (M.P.L. 
xciv. 770-1). 

3 Stowe, pp. 33-36; F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church 
(Oxford, 1881), pp. 167-71 (Book of Dimma), pp. 171-3 (Book of Mulling); cp. 
similar order for sick Communion without unction, pp. 164-5 (Book of Deer). 

* The example given is from Stowe, p. 35. 

5 M.P.L. lxxviii. 539. In a late tenth- or early eleventh-century MS. from 
Rheims, Ménard found two orders. First was a very long and elaborate rite of 
extreme unction for use in a monastery that is typical of the period, and second, 
a brief order labelled Item abbreviatio which is the Celtic office here referred to. 
Note that this MS. was not the famous late eighth-century Sacramentary of 
Godelgaud of Rheims (now lost) which Ménard often quotes elsewhere. See 
his preface, M.P.L. lxxviii, 21-22, middle. 
© C. de Clercq, Ordines unctionis, pp. 102-5. 
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century that Car. came to be viewed as a rite for the dying,’ and even 
then the prayers for recovery long continued to occupy much of the 
service. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that in the medieval period peculiar 
forms of sick unction were sometimes adapted to special purposes. In 
Leofric, for example, there is a brief order for curing a demoniac.? It 
consists of two prayers for deliverance from Satan, and then unction 
administered with the Irish formula, as given above. This thus provides 
another clear example of the thread of Celtic influence in this interest- 
ing document.’ 


In the foregoing inquiry, it has not been possible to pursue every 
aspect of the topic, but it is hoped that the material here assembled may 
at least suffice for a skeleton history on which further studies can hang 
the necessary details. In any case, the information now available should 
be adequate to bring the development of the sick unction rite well 
within the pale of systematic historical inquiry. It will be noted that the 
orders for unction, systematically considered, provide a great deal of 
useful evidence for classifying liturgical manuscripts and for tracing 
their literary derivation. The preponderance of Mozarabic material in 
Car. is especially interesting, for Car. was compiled at a time when the 
Spanish Church was in disgrace and when the Carolingian vogue for 
the adoption of the Roman rite was still at its height.‘ 

H. B. Porter 


' A. Chavasse, Etude sur l’onction, pp. 134-6, 146-7, 193, has easily demo- 
lished the residue of the traditionally alleged ‘early instances of extreme unction’. 

? Leofric, pp. 232-3. 

3 See also p. 221, n. 7 above. 

* In an article just published Louis Brou calls attention to several other 
borrowings from Spain during this period. He also confirms the Spanish pro- 
venance of the prayer Jesu salvator; see ‘Encore les ‘Spanish Symptoms” ’ 
Hispania sacra, vii (1954), pp. 467 ff. 








THE USE OF ANALOGY IN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


W see is analogy ? Bishop Berkeley' in one of his dialogues gave 
a clear answer. ‘Every one knows’, he said, ‘that analogy is: 
Greek word used by mathematicians to signify a similitud 
of proportions. For instance, when we observe that two is to six as three 
is to nine, this similitude or equality of proportion is termed analogy. 
And, although proportion strictly signifies the habitude or relation of 
one quantity to another, yet, in a looser and translated sense, it hath 
been applied to every other habitude; and consequently the term analogy 
comes to signify all similitude of relations or habitudes whatsoever.” 
The prevalence of this looser use is acknowledged in the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary which defines ‘analogous’ as meaning ‘similar in 
attributes, circumstances, relations, or uses’. A recent example of this 
wider use is in a sentence from the first volume of Professor Tillich’s 
Systematic Theology (p. 226) where he writes: ‘Consequently, theology 
does not surrender its independence when it uses philosophical terms 
which are analogous to terms which religion has used for ages in pre- 
rational, imaginative language.’ 

Accepting provisionally the loose definition of analogy as meaning 
some kind of similitude, we may begin by considering the circumstances 
in which similitudes are observed. There must be an observer to make | 
the observation. Without an observer, there can be no analogy in the 
sense of a mental act of observing the similitude. No similitude can be 
observed unless there are at least two objects within the field of observa: | 
tion. There can be no comparison where there are not at least two | 
things to be compared. No act of observation or comparison is made 
without some degree of attention. We may not be paying very much | 
attention but we must be paying some. When our attention is very | 
superficial, we may not consciously notice any particular similitudes in | 
the field of our attention. In fact, the most commonplace similitudes art } 
likely to be ignored just because they are so commonplace. We pa- | 
ticularly notice a similitude when it has for some reason arrested out | 
attention. We may, for example, be in doubt whether there is a genuine 
repetition of what we had seen earlier. We may be asking whether the | 
second thing is authentically similar to the first thing. We may be asking | 
whether we may rightly say that the second thing is another instance 





* Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher, 1732 (The Works of George Berkeley, 
ed. Luce and Jessop, iii, 1950, p. 169). 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VII, Pt. 2, October 1956] 
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of the first thing. Our concern here is to make a correct definition. We 
already know what we mean by an ‘X’ and we are in doubt whether the 
second thing may rightly be called an ‘X’. We want to know whether to 
call it an ‘X’ or not. I think that this process of definition is analogical in 
the sense that we are observing similitudes, but I do not think that it 
illustrates the most typical meaning of analogy. Analogical thinking is 
more than classification. It is more than the activity of placing the 
objects of our experience in a number of prepared mental containers. Its 
meaning is not exhausted in the process of sorting things according to 
genus and species. Typical analogy has a more venturesome and ex- 
ploratory character. 

We approach more closely to the typical use of analogy if we consider 
the situation when we find ourselves curiously unable to classify what is 
being observed. It is neither quite like nor quite unlike anything which 
we have known before. It is not immediately plain what it is. We are in 
astate of hesitation. We have a sense of liberation if we can suggest that 
it is something like something which we have observed previously. We 
have a sense of making progress if we can say that it is like something 
else which we know more plainly. The obscure is explained in terms of 
what is plain. It bears some analogy to what we know already. It is 
analogous to something which is more plainly known. In fact, all 
explanation is more or less analogical. In each act of explanation the 
choice of the plain thing may have been obvious and almost immediate 
but it was not a groundless choice. The plain thing was chosen because 
it was plain. Other things were rejected because they were plainly not of 
use as analogical terms. They were seen to be virtually useless for one of 
two reasons. They were either too similar to the thing to be explained 
or too dissimilar. If they were too similar they simply repeated an 
obscurity which they failed to explain. It is no use explaining one pin by 
analogy with another pin, if they are admitted to be as like as two pins. 
If they are too dissimilar, the two things are so unlike as not to be natur- 
ally comparable with one another. It is more natural to say that some- 
thing is as heavy as lead rather than that it is as heavy as aluminium, 
even though aluminium is not without weight. The appropriate analogy 
is always somewhere between a complete reaffirmation and a complete 
denial of the thing to be explained. It may be said to move in the twilight 
between the daylight of affirmation and the night of negation. 

It is natural for analogical thinking to be perpetually in motion. It 
approaches without touching the limits of unqualified affirmation and 
unqualified negation. In attaining either it would cease to be analogy. But 
between these two points there is a wide range in which analogies may 
be of greater or lesser appropriateness. Analogies differ in effectiveness. 
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We discriminate between them. We discard those analogies which 
prove disappointing. This process of selection follows a regular rhythm. 
Confidence is followed by diffidence. Trust in analogy is followed by 
distrust. Faith weakens into scepticism. But each movement stimulates 
contrary movement. When increasing diffidence reaches the point of a 
complete loss of confidence, a reaction occurs and restores some measure 
of what has been lost. It is a dialectical movement. There is an endless 
oscillation. By its very nature analogy cannot reach a point of final 
stability. When confidence is high, diffidence will return and when 
diffidence is prevailing, confidence will begin to rise again. We acknow- 
ledge the fluctuating character of analogies by calling them strong or 
weak, sound or unsound, pure or impure, clear or obscure, close or dis- 
tant, exact or loose, deep or superficial, true or misleading, happy or 
unhappy, appropriate or inappropriate, and accurate or inaccurate. The 
variety of these adjectives illustrates the tentative character of analogical 


thinking. Each pair of adjectives is, in fact, an analogy to explain the | 








meaning of analogy. We prefer one set of adjectives to another because | 
the situation to which it refers happens to be plainer to us than the other | 


analogical situations. They are all rather like arrows shot at a target. 
Some are closer to the bull’s eye than the others. One which is too far to 
the right is followed by a shot which is too far to the left. If the analogical 
arrow struck the centre of the target, it would cease to be analogical. 
But immediately doubts are justifiably arising in our minds whether this 
toxophilitic analogy is quite appropriate. It could never be so without 
ceasing to be an analogy. 

It is quite understandable that the rationalist should be hostile to the 
use of analogies in reasoning except as an interim policy. He prefers to 
manipulate clear and distinct ideas which are in clear and distinct rela- 
tions to one another. Analogical thinking lacks the final clarity which he 


desires. He naturally distrusts a form of thinking which appears to blur | 


the distinction between likeness and unlikeness. He can see no passage 


for his logical ship between the Scylla of ‘A’ and the Charybdis of | 


‘Not-A’. He suspects that he is being asked to follow a via media which 


is so narrow as to have no breadth at all. His disposition is, therefore, to | 
treat analogy as a transitory situation in which the similarities and dis | 
similarities included in the analogy have not been fully analysed and | 


noted. The distasteful logical vagueness is removed if the analogy is re- 


duced to a list of specific points on which the two things are like or un- | 


like. I can easily appreciate this desire to eliminate the vagueness and 
indefiniteness from analogical thinking, but I am very doubtful whether 
this procedure discloses the most typical meaning of analogy. The heart 
of a typical analogy is a similitude which is not reducible to a number of 
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points of correspondence and difference. I think that an irreducible 
analogical character permeates even the selected points of similarity and 
dissimilarity. For example, if the work of the Prime Minister is compared 
to that of a ship’s pilot, it is plain that both are engaged in guiding some- 
thing, but the actual process of guiding in each case is only analogous. We 
do not grasp the meaning of the analogy if we begin to take a number of 
points for exact comparison, e.g. the Prime Minister watches the currents 
of public opinion whereas the pilot watches currents in the sea. The 
similitude between their respective duties is analogical, but it is not a 
balancing of points on which their work is precisely similar or precisely 
dissimilar. I see no way in which analogical thinking can ever be accept- 
able to the rationalist. It will always remain intractable and repugnant. 
Its use, whether as a form of explanation or as a form of proof will always 
be less satisfying than the thinking which is limited to the manipulation 
of ideas which are believed to be, or are designed to be, patient of a 
purely logical treatment. The only rational justification of the use of 
analogy is that it is unavoidable. 

The use of analogy is more congenial to the empirically minded who 
are ready to accept the facts of human experience even when they im- 
pede a purely rational understanding of the world. The empiricist 
believes that if there are brute facts in the world which resist rational 
explanation, we must simply accept them. We cannot get rid of them by 
saying that they are repugnant to the kind of thinking which we consider 
to be the purest form of thought. We must be ready to use any kind of 
thinking which helps to make our world more easily understood. The 
empiricist is, therefore, not disposed to depreciate or to reject analogical 
thinking on the ground that it does not fulfil the stringent requirements 
of purely rational thought. We may be in the position of beggars who 
cannot be choosers. But the empiricist who wishes to test the meaning 
and truth of statements by appeal to experience is naturally extremely 
doubtful about the use of analogy outside the limits of possible human 
experience. He can admit its value in matters which are open to empirical 
verification but he is likely to be hostile to its use in any remoter realms. 
He suspects that it is a kind of india-rubber tape-measure which is used 
to measure things which are longer than its genuine length. In short, the 
rationalist feels that the principle of contradiction is threatened and the 
empiricist feels that the principle of empirical verification is menaced. 

Within the limits of possible human experience the use of analogy is 
commonplace and unchallenged. I have already spoken of the use of 
analogy in acts of explanation which consist in drawing an analogy 
between two things within experience when one is plainer than the other. 
In this use, both things fall within the actual field of my observation or 
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within the field actually observed by myself and the person to whom | 


I am offering the explanation. I am making quite a fresh use of analogy 
when I employ it to conceive a situation which lies outside the limits 
of my present experience. In this case, I am using analogy to support my 
belief in the existence of something outside my own experience and to 
develop my idea of the thing which I believe to be in existence. For in- 
stance, if I may take a not very solemn example, I may wish to write to 
the stationmaster at Mablethorpe. Now, I have never visited Mable- 
thorpe and I know no one who has. My reason for not hesitating to 
address a letter to the stationmaster is that I see from the map that this 
town stands on the railway and my experience has always been that 
towns on the railway have stations and stationmasters. Strictly speaking, 
I am not entitled to say that there ‘must’ be a stationmaster there, 
because the contrary is not unthinkable; and even if there is usually a 
stationmaster there, the day on which I happen to write may be an 
interregnum between two appointments. I might do better to address my 








letter to the ‘Stationmaster or the acting-stationmaster’. But my whole | 


action is based upon my confidence that one railway station is analogous 
to another. I have no need to know the number of platforms or the shape 
of the buildings at Mablethorpe. It is sufficient to believe that there is the 
usual sort of railway station with the usual officials. This use of analogy 
to pass beyond the limits of actual experience is so widespread as to be 
virtually unnoticed. We are continually making decisions which depend 
upon nothing more reliable than analogical knowledge. We should 


perish without it. To continue to live we have to assume that the means | 


and conditions of remaining alive will be analogous in the future to what 
they have been in the past. We cannct verify empirically the results of 
an action which has not yet taken place. We live and continue to live 
by going beyond the limits of our actual experience. If we sacrificed this 
use of analogy we should soon sacrifice our lives. We are bound to 
venture by analogy beyond the frontiers of our immediate experience. 
But it is essential to notice that this does not usually mean going beyond 
the limits of possible human experience. I may gain my initial belief in 
the existence of the stationmaster at Mablethorpe by the use of analogy, 
but my belief is confirmed when I receive a reply to my letter or when 
I later have the opportunity of meeting him. My use of analogy has not 
transported me beyond the limits of possible human experience but only 
beyond the limited scope of my present experience. It has not endowed 
me with any superhuman powers. 

The misgivings of the empiricist arise when he believes that analogy 
is being used to give an appearance of transcending the natural limits of 
human experience. He can agree that analogy may be a useful device for 
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making the best use of our powers, but he denies that it can endow us 
with powers which we do not possess. Like a telescope it is useful to 
those who possess the power of sight but useless to those who are blind. 
The extreme empiricist believes that we are imprisoned within the limits 
of possible experience. Within the prison we are free but we are not 
free to leave the prison. The analogical key may open many doors inside 
the prison but it cannot open any door opening upon a world outside. 
Our notions of a world outside and of ways of escaping to that world are 
all constructed by analogy from the prison life of our experience. We may 
by analogy construct worlds beyond experience but we can have no ade- 
quate grounds for believing that any such world exists and probably have 
no genuine power of comprehending any such world. We can paint 
windows upon the walls of our cells but these painted illustrations admit 
no light from any external world of freedom. Some empiricists would 
deny that there is any transcendent world to be known. Others would say 
that there is no conclusive evidence either way. And others would say 
that the whole procedure of posing the question and of giving an answer 
is no more than a ghostly repetition of the kind of questions and answers 
which have their proper meaning only within the limits of everyday con- 
versation about everyday things. We may be giving meaningless answers 
to questions which have no meaning. If this be the truth about our 
human situation, analogy has no use either in leading us towards a 
belief in God or in enabling us to speak about God, if we become per- 
suaded that he exists. 

What can the analogist say in his defence against these criticisms which 
are made by extreme rationalists and empiricists? I believe that his 
defence of analogy must consist in denying the power of rationalism to 
comprehend the real world and in inviting the empiricist to consider the 
whole range of human experience. I think that the analogist can make 
no compromise with the extreme rationalist. He must point out the 
defects of rationalism as a way of reaching the truth about the actual 
world. He must make a number of direct criticisms of its adequacy. It 
cannot by the exercise of pure thought distinguish between thoughts 
which do and thoughts which do not correspond with facts. It is not 
possible to prove the existence of anything by including existence in its 
definition. No thing can be necessary by the same kind of necessity 
which logically binds a conclusion to its proper premisses. There is no 
logically necessary being. Between the thought of a thing and a thing 
there is an irreducible distinction. The thing simply is not our thought 
about it. In thinking of a thing as a ‘thing’ we are already in danger of 
failing to do justice to its unique individuality. The particular thing is 
becoming no more than an instance of thinghood. Reason does not 
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comprehend the individual and the unique. If the thing is changing 
rational thought tends to reduce the flow of change to a series of momen- 


tary states which are themselves unchanging. If two things are changing | 


in relation to one another, the rationalist has a natural inclination to 
think that all forms of change must ultimately be reducible to logical 
change. Causality becomes logical implication. Reason is incapable of 
comprehending the genuinely novel. What appears to be new is under. 
stood as some kind of reformulation of what was already in existence, 
Reasoning can establish no values as final. I believe that all its manifold 
deficiences are most manifest in its inability to comprehend the truth 
about human personality. It is plain that a criticism of rationalism is not 
a direct defence of analogy but, if the criticisms are well founded, the 
authority of the rationalist criticism is reduced. A decision to use analogy 
cannot be prohibited on the ground that in rationalism we already possess 
a way of thinking about the world of our experience which is known to 
be satisfactory. 

The discussion with the empiricist is perhaps a more serious matter. 
It is no use giving an answer which has no meaning for him. The only 
kind of defence which is acceptable to him is an appeal to experience. 
I think that the analogist should accept this challenge to appeal to 
experience and seek to show that it is just the appeal to experience 
which compels him to use analogy. Having rejected rationalism he 
should try to show that he is loyal to a true empiricism. If the appeal is 
to be to human experience, how can we know the limits of human 
experience? This is a question of fact. It cannot be settled by any appeal 
to an idea of what these limits must be. We can settle the limits of ex- 
perience only by an appeal to experience. This is easier said than done. 
Whose experience is to be accepted as genuine? How do I experience 
the experience of others? To what extent can I enter into the experiences 
of those who are no longer living? How can we know that the limits of 
human experience have already been reached? I can see no way of 
obtaining indubitably final answers to these and similar questions. But 
the difficulty of appealing to human experience is no sufficient reason for 
not making the appeal if there is no alternative. I think that we must con- 
centrate our attention in this inquiry upon a single issue, namely: ls 
there anything in human experience which may rightly be called a 
experience of the transcendent? If we define the transcendent as what 
lies beyond the limits of human experience, the question is already 
settled. We cannot experience what is defined as being beyond experi- 
ence. This is as obvious as the affirmation that it is impossible to eat 
what is inedible. We cannot preclude the possibility of experiencing 
what is called the transcendent by including in its definition the quality 
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of being beyond human experience. No definitions must prevent the 
appeal to experience. I think the most appropriate appeal is to religious 
experience. No one has the right to forbid a religious man appealing to 
his religious experience. But such an appeal will have little weight with 
an empiricist who says quite sincerely that he has no such experience. 
He can respect the appeal but it makes no direct appeal to him. It is 
more satisfying to appeal to an experience which is shared by all those 
taking part in the discussion. I shall, therefore, appeal to sensible 
experience and moral experience. 

I have no doubt that I have sensible experience. I believe that others 
share this experience but I cannot share their experience in the sense of 
being able to occupy precisely the standpoint which they occupy. I 
appeal to this sensible experience to determine whether a physical thing 
is in existence or not. I make some kind of test to allow the physical 
thing to give some sensible evidence of its presence. I have no doubt 
that physical things exist. When I observe them carefully I find that 
even within the limits of my own experience many of these things are 
transitory. They come into existence and they pass out of existence. 
They change and decay. In calling them existent or ‘outstanding’, 
Il am expressing my sense that they may relapse into that out of which 
they came. They visit rather than dwell in the realm of the sensible. 
] experience in them a lack of self-sufficiency. They suggest to me that 
they owe their existence to some power which is other than their own. 
I believe that the traditional Thomist arguments for the existence of 
God direct our attention to this transitoriness of sensible things. They 
may be interpreted as not strictly arguments but rather as occasions 
chosen to evoke this sense of the need to postulate a foundation or 
ground below the diverse patterns of the changing world. It is not 
their purpose to define some things as dependent and to conclude that 
this logically implies the existence of other things which are not depen- 
dent. They are invitations to experience the way in which a contempla- 
tion of the changing world leads to the conviction that there must be 
some source of change which is ultimate. I think that I can in some 
measure share this experience. A contemplation of any actual course of 
change leaves me with the impression that that what is changing cannot 
consist entirely of entities which are devoid of any power to change 
themselves. I feel compelled to believe that there is some kind of un- 
changing basis of change or some kind of source of change which is not 
derived from some previous source. I find myself unable to dispense 
with the notion that the sensible world has some kind of ground or basis 
which is not dependent upon any profounder ground or basis. My 
awareness of this metaphysical realm is not the same as my awareness of 
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physical objects. I do not see the world ground through gaps between 
the things which compose the physical world. It is not like a boy 
catching a glimpse of a football match by looking through the chinks in 
the fence. Nor is it a matter of finding one wholly transparent thing 
through which I can see a sensible foundation of the sensible world, 
The world ground in which I believe is not a slightly smaller reproduc. 
tion of the physical world which is just below the surface of the sensibly 
experienced world. I do not think of it by using images taken without 
qualification from the realm of sensible things. I can only speak of it by 
analogy. If I am to say anything, I am bound to speak analogically. In 
referring to a ‘First Cause’ or ‘First Mover’ or ‘Unmoved mover’ or 
“World-ground’, I am using analogies which are neither wholly satis. 
factory nor wholly unsatisfactory. I use them with the usual fluctuation 
between confidence and diffidence. I am using analogy, not to go beyond 
my experience, but to describe an experience which I have. 

Though many people would be willing to say that they have no ex- 
perience which they can call religious, I suppose that few would deny 
having some kind of experience which they would call moral. Inter- 
pretations of this experience differ. To appeal to experience is the only 
way of discovering what it is. In giving my own version, I may not be 
speaking for others but I have good probable grounds for believing that 
I do. I feel that I am under an obligation to be other than I am. I am 
conscious of a duty to do and a duty not to do certain acts. I know that 
I fail in my duty. I have an immediate sense of guilt when I fail. I can- 
not believe that it was not possible for me to do my duty. The experience 
which I call moral includes all these particular experiences. Emotion is 
present in all of them but it is not the whole truth to say that they are 
emotional. My moral experience is more than the historical fact that! 
am having it. Making a moral response to a moral problem is doubtlessa 
fact of history, but I believe the fact to be not only a fact but a morally 
justified fact. My action is corresponding or failing to correspond with 
a moral standard which I cannot alter. In my moral experience I 
believe that I am in touch with some kind of moral law which is other 
than the actual course of historical events but not irrelevant to them. I 
cannot identify this moral law with any state of things in this present 
world. Others may dismiss this experience as having no general signifi- 
cance, but I am myself compelled to believe in a moral realm which is 
known in and through the fact of moral experience. I cannot visualize 
this realm. I cannot use images to represent it. I am bound to use 
analogies which are drawn from the world of historical experience and 
use such words as ‘law’, ‘obligation’, and ‘categorical imperative’. I am 
not using analogy to discover a realm beyond my experience but to 
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describe the experience of being in touch with a moral realm which is 
other than the actual course of events. Its use is justified empirically but 
does not provide the justifying experience. 

The Christian tradition of belief in God is a classic instance of the 
belief that human experience cannot accept the transitory realm of 
physical and historical facts as ultimate. The Christian theologian 
knows that he is bound to speak of the divine in analogical terms drawn 
from his experience of the present world. But if the use of analogy in 
theology is inevitable, there is no need to use it carelessly. This duty is 
equally present in natural and revealed theology. For centuries theolo- 
gians, both Christian and non-Christian, have studied the nature of 
analogical predication and sought to elucidate the proper and improper 
use of words in statements about God. All are agreed that our language 
is primarily relevant to this world and cannot be applied without quali- 
fication to God. All are agreed that statements about God are not entirely 
without meaning. Words about God and man are not being used in 
precisely the same sense nor are they so devoid of meaning that it is a 
matter of indifference what words are used. Both the univocal and the 
equivocal uses of words in theology are rejected. If theological state- 
ments are made they must be analogical. The duty of theologians is to 
make a right choice of terms and to use the chosen terms rightly. I 
believe that our choice of terms is limited and that our use of these 
terms is beset with many problems. If we chuose to say that God ‘is’, 
we are bound to think that he ‘is’ in a way comparable to the way in 
which some thing ‘is’ which is known to us. We cannot but choose the 
minimal terms which we use when we believe that we are thinking of 
something which is in existence. The thing which we take to be in 
existence must have at least sufficient character to be more than nothing. 
If we say that God ‘is’, I believe that we are already making the judge- 
ments about his existence which we make when we say that a thing ‘is’, 
without saying in any further detail what it is. In thinking that God ‘is’ 
we attribute to him the basic requirements which any thing has in order 
to be a thing at all. I believe that even these terms are used analogically. 
If we are to advance to any ampler statements about him, we must 
think of his being in terms which have meaning for us. But the only 
kind of being which is known to us is personal being. We are persons 
and we understand as persons. Personal being is the chosen source of 
our theological analogies because we have no other choice. Hobson as a 
theologian has to submit to his own type of choice in choosing terms for 
analogical use. But within the range of our experience of personal being, 
it is our duty to select the terms which are analogically least inadequate. 
No experienced theologian advocates physical anthropomorphism but 
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all use various forms of personal anthropomorphism. This may be in. 
dividual or social. The terms may be drawn from our notions of the 
structure and working of human personality or from social situations ip 
which a number of personalities are engaged. These social or historical 
analogies possess a convenient multiplicity of meaning because we can 
modify the relevance of the analogy by moving our attention from one 
figure to another. We can imagine ourselves as agents or patients or 
spectators. Our mobility of standpoint enables us to exploit the manifold 
potentialities of the analogical model. 

The Christian analogist makes a further selection of terms out of the 
whole range of his experience of personal activity, whether individual or 
social. He naturally chooses those terms which are compatible with the 
Christian view of God. Christ is the criterion of Christian analogies. But 
intricate questions arise even concerning the use of acceptable terms. 
This is not surprising. The reason is that no man can occupy a stand- 
point from which he can survey both God and man. There is no third 
standpoint open to him from which he can study the operation of selected 
analogies. He cannot cease to be man and he is not God. He must think 
about God analogically and he must think analogically of the use of 
analogy in Christian theology. I see no likelihood of attaining any com- 
pletely satisfactory explanation of the use of analogy between God and 
man. The fundamental difficulty concerns the ‘analogy of being’ between 
them. If there is no kind of similitude, there is no basis for analogy. If 
there is complete similitude, the final result is to understand God as 
human or Man as divine. Neither of these conclusions is acceptable toa 
Christian. Manifold efforts have been made to understand the com- 
munity of being between God and man in such a way as to avoid these 
results. It is natural to explain this analogy of being by reference to 
analogies of being which are observable in the world of our present 
experience. It is, for example, a common practice to apply the adjective 
‘healthy’ both to a man and to a town. But the state of health is attri- 
buted directly to the man and indirectly to the town. Only the man is 
properly called ‘healthy’. The town may be health-giving but it is not 
‘healthy’ as the man is healthy. The adjective is properly attributed only 
to man. This kind of analogy is often used as an analogy for the way in 
which a similar quality may be attributed to God and man. It is an 
analogy of proportion. Some quality such as ‘wisdom’ is taken to be 
properly applicable only to man or only to God. Its application to the 
other member in the similitude is only made with some qualification. 
If wisdom has its true meaning in man, ‘wisdom’ in God must mean 
something rather different. But how is this difference to be understood? 
The intention is to say that God is wiser than man. This greater wisdom 
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may be understood as the perfection of what man possesses imperfectly. 
But, as God is more than man, it is not enough to say that God has 
human wisdom in its perfection. He is, therefore, sometimes called 
‘super-’wise or ‘eminently’ wise. But what meaning have these words? 
They are only a negation of the usual meaning of wisdom with the 
positive intention of saying that God is so ‘wise’ that he cannot adequately 
be called ‘wise’ in the ordinary sense of the word. It has also been said 
that God is ‘virtually’ wise, in the sense that he is the ‘cause’ of all 
wisdom. But it is by no means plain what ‘virtual’ wisdom means. What 
is a ‘cause’ of wisdom? If it only means that human wisdom is an im- 
perfect reproduction of divine wisdom, we do not know how it is re- 
produced in us and we do not know whether divine wisdom is the 
perfection of our own or something which is ‘more’ than human 
wisdom. If we lose confidence in our power to understand in what sense 
divine wisdom is ‘more’ than our own, we can say that we use the word 
‘wise’ of God only because the alternative is to remain silent. We con- 
tinue to affirm our faith in the thing signified, but we have almost lost 
confidence in the adequacy of our mode of signification. It is not easy 
to make this type of affirmation without coming perilously near to the 
admission that we cannot say whether God is ‘wise’ or not. The 
affirmation that God is ‘wise’ has almost been transformed into a denial 
of ‘wisdom’ in God. There is a similar movement in the negative state- 
ments towards the unexpected affirmation of their affirmative elements. 
‘God is not mortal’, does not mean that he may die in a manner which 
is unlike human death. It means analogically that he lives for ever. I 
think that these examples show the way in which the analogy of pro- 
portion begins to show weaknesses when it is used in Christian theology. 

A slightly more hopeful line is to look for some occasion within our 
experience when we attribute the same quality to several things without 
meaning that it is improperly or only indirectly applied to any of them. 
Such a term permits some kind of difference between its various applica- 
tions without suggesting that it is inappropriately applied except in a 
single case. We have experience of using words in this way. For example, 
we say that a plant is ‘living’, an animal is ‘living’, and that a man is 
‘living’. It is intended to attribute ‘life’ to each of them, without sug- 
gesting that only one is truly alive. They all mean the same thing 
differently. This type of analogy, which is called the analogy of pro- 
portionality, is often used in theology. It is an attempt to preserve the full 
vitality of meaning in any term which is applied analogically to God and 
man. For instance, it is legitimate to say that God is ‘wise’ in his own 
way and that man is ‘wise’ in his own way. Wisdom may be genuinely 
ascribed to both. To attribute ‘wisdom’ to one does not deny ‘wisdom’ 
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in the other. There is a proportionality between the divine and the 
human possession of ‘wisdom’. It is the same type of analogy which 
affirms that the ‘being’ of God and the ‘being’ of man are neither » 
dissimilar as to be incomparable nor so similar as to deny the divinity 
of God or the humanity of man. Both are in ‘being’ in such a manner 
that the ‘being’ of neither is denied. This analogy of being is not rightly 
understood as indicating a number of types of being because we know of 
no principle beyond ‘being’ which enables us to make distinctions within | 
it. There are many kinds of beings which all share analogously in ‘being’ | 
This kind of analogy is very fully examined and defended in a book | 
entitled The Bond of Being, an essay on analogy and existence, by J. F. 
Anderson.' The author claims that the analogy of proportionality is no | 
mere verbal solution of the problem of speaking about God but a funda- 


mental principle which we must accept if we are to make any statements | 


about God. I think he shows that without this principle, our use of words 


in speaking of God is always liable to become univocal or equivocal. The | 


possibility of using analogy in theology rests upon the metaphysical 
principle of the ‘analogy of being’. 

My present conclusion is that we are bound to use analogy in Chris- 
tian theology and that our confidence in the analogies which we use will 
perpetually rise and fall. It would, I think, be unfortunate if we allowed 
ourselves to move to either extreme and lapsed into analogical funda- 
mentalism or sank into complete scepticism about the value of using any 
analogies at all. 

G. F. Woops 


' Herder Book Co., St. Louis, published in 1949 and reprinted in 1954. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NOTE ON PS. CXXVI. 1 
monon> wT TVS NDVTNR MT Awa 


THE attention of commentators has been so concentrated on the problem 
of how one should translate the first hemistich of this psalm, that a diffi- 
culty in the second has been almost universally neglected. The current 
translations agree in their renderings; e.g. ‘When the Lord . . ., we were 
like those that dream’ (A.R.S.V.), ‘Quand Yahvé..., nous étions comme 
en réve’ (La Sainte Bible de Férusalem), ‘Wenn Jahweh . . ., sind wir den 
Traumenden gleich’ (Kautzsch-Bertholet*). 

Precisely how are we to understand this? The majority of those 
exegetes who have expressed an opinion on the problem! hold a view like 
that of Schmidt, that the Israelites could not believe that the return 
from captivity (or whatever “@ ”W may denote) was real, and thought that 
they were dreaming it. One may, however, wonder whether the text in 
fact says all this, or whether such an interpretation does not rather de- 
pend on a metaphysical and epistemological viewpoint foreign to ancient 
Israel. Although the dicta of Pedersen, that dreams ‘are a reality, just as 
well as other ideas’, and that ‘the dream is considered equal to the action 
itself’? cannot be so far extended as to exclude a priori the possibility 
that the ancient Israelite might perceive and express the difference in 
truth value between our waking and dreaming experiences, neverthe- 
less, to understand, merely from the occurrence of the word ‘dreamers’, 
that a pejorative judgement is implied on the objectivity of the thing 
dreamed seems to be an excess in the opposite direction.’ Oepke well 
shows that Israelite thought on the subject of dreams was far from 
primitive, when he points out that the universal psychological experi- 
ence that dreams are transitory images, which, upon awakening, are 
seen to be delusive, was in Israel stressed in an emphatic and generalized 
manner such as would be inimical to any primitive metaphysical theory 
of dreams,* and yet the dream remains a means used by the Lord for 


? So, among those whose work is accessible to me, Delitzsch*, Gunkel, Boylan, 
Kissane, Herkenne, Zorell, Kirkpatrick, Ehrlich, &c. 

* Israel, i. 134, 140. 

} The general character of the concept of the dream in the West Semitic mind 
is well instanced in KRT, A 154-5 (Krt yht whim ‘bd ’il whdrt); here the simple 
reference to a dream implies nothing about its reality or unreality, as appears 
from the parallel, which it is best to translate ‘theophany’; Ginsberg’s ‘fantasy’ 
leaves the door open to the later metaphysical dichotomies of Appearance and 
Reality. 4 T.W.N.T., v. 228 f. 
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revelation, and even after the critique of Jeremiah, Joel (iii. 1) looks for. 
ward to a time when God will pour out his Spirit on all flesh ‘. . . and 
your old men will dream dreams’—here there is nothing depreciative of 
the dream as a mode of revelation. If we consider those passages in the 
Old Testament where the deceptive nature of dreams is alluded to, we 
shall find either that they are expressly characterized as, for example, 
“pv nin>n, or that, in the context, it is made explicit that a particular 
dream is a deception. Since the dream remains a means of which the 
Lord may avail himself, even though at times he sends dreams which 
will not be verified on our awakening, such an ambivalent means of 
communication cannot be taken without further characterization to 
imply deceptiveness.' It would be abnormal that this should be so in 
Psaim cxxvi. 

Again, if this verse means ‘we could not believe our eyes, but thought 
that we were dreaming’, is there not a certain lack of congruity? with the 


* So in Job xx. 8; Ps. Ixxiii. 20; Isa. xxix. 7 f. (where the nature of the dream 
appears from the other two that are compared with it, of both of which lack of 
correspondence with reality is expressly affirmed). In the case of Jeremiah’s 
famous criticism, xxiii. 25-32, two points seem to be made; the dreamers with 
whom in fact Jeremiah was confronted were false dreamers (cp. o35 non 
verse 26, IpPV nw n verse 32), but, even were they not, the Word of the Lord 
would still be a better means of revelation than any dream, even if true (verse 28). 
Ben Sira xxxiv (xxxi). 1-7, and Qohelet v. 2 (si vera lectio), v. 6 (if not rather to 
be compared with the thought of Jeremiah), express a contrary view, where 
dreams are presumed to be false except in special circumstances, which would 
have to be emphasized ; but these represent too late a stage in the development of 
Israelite thought, and possibly the influence of foreign philosophy, to affect our 
generalization. The main current of Israelite spirituaiity (cp. Wisd. xviii. 17 f.) 
still assumes that an unqualified reference to dreams indicates a veridical means 
of perception. In the analogous problem of the vision, passages in the New 
Testament like Acts xii. 9, where a contrast is made between aAn@és and dpapya 
still have to make the distinction explicit; if it were merely stated that something 
was seen in a dpaya, nothing about its deceptiveness would be implied, as in the 
case of St. Paul’s man of Macedonia. 

Ehrlich’s book (Der Traum im A.T.: Beihefte z. Z.A.W., 73) does not seem, 
despite his contrary judgement on the passage at issue, to invalidate my thesis. 
While he analyses, in greater detail than I have done, the tendency away from the 
use of dreams as a means of revelation, and shows why and to what extent the 
dream is in each passage criticized, nevertheless only by the exegesis of the im- 
plications of whole passages can he demonstrate that the dream was considered 
unreal, whereas my point is a purely semantical one about the connotations of the 
simple occurrence of the word ‘dream’. 

2 It might be argued that the first three verses, mentioning God’s act and 
man’s rejoicing, are all the object of the dream; this would not only avoid the in- 
concinnity, but also explain the contrast with the second section of the psalm, 
which would become a prayer to God to accomplish what the people had dreamed. 
However, in this way, the particle kaph would lose all its force, and furthermore 
it is doubtful whether one can so enclose ’}) 3903 within the dream that it has 
no reference to an historical event ‘outside’. 
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rest of the psalm? One would expect the thought to be followed by some 
affirmation that nevertheless it really had happened, or else that the 
Israelites rubbed their eyes and pinched themselves to find out if they 
were dreaming or not; but instead the problem of the reality of the 
phenomenon is no longer considered; 739 Www) Ip pine xn? IR. 
Is it hypercritical to feel that this sequence, from verse 1a ‘When God 
did...’ to verse 2a “Then was our mouth filled with laughter’, makes 
itimpossible that verse tb should in one word pose the problem of the 
reality of what was perceived, and answer it, or leave it hanging ?— 
especially when we remember our former argument that the Israelite 
concept of the dream was neutral on the question of reality, and 
required characterization in order to express the unreality or decep- 
tiveness of the thing dreamed.’ Olshausen, whose exegesis has, how- 
ever, been followed by few, would not be vulnerable to the objection of 
the inconcinnity of the hemistich with its context; for he proposes that 
the Israelites are compared to men who, on waking from a bad dream, 
quickly forget all they have been through, and change from terror to joy. 
But to understand out of o°22N>, without any qualification, a night- 
mare? would be just as foreign to the Hebrew mind as to see in it a 
pleasant but unfortunately false dream. 

A simple yet strangely overlooked? solution presents itself if we look 
away from the modern commentators to the ancient versions. The trans- 
lation now current seems to be first found among the Latin Fathers 
when St. Jerome in his Psalterium juxta Hebraeos gives facti sumus sicut 
sommantes. It has a higher antiquity among the Greeks, since Aquila, 
Symmachus, and the Quinta give it, and Eusebius explains the reading 
in the way most common among modern commentators. The Targum, 
however, translates "ORT N'Y TA NM; and I would suggest 
that it was taking O°N to mean ‘to be healthy’, or ‘to be healed’.* This 


' At least neutral; probably it would be more just to say that, since it is in the 


| case of the falsehood of the dream that further characterization is required, the 


simple mention of dreams not only refers to them as historical events, but also 
implies a predisposition in favour of the reality of what is perceived. 

? In Ps. Ixxiii. 20, for instance, we have a nightmare, but the unpleasant 
character of the dream is made explicit by the context. 

? Boylan’s commentary is the only one accessible to me where this sense is 
even considered, and dismissed for inadequate reasons. 

* Prof. Winton Thomas observes, in favour of the supposition of BH? that the 
Targum was rendering p*>n>, that forms of Y") are used to translate 79M in 
several other places (e.g. 1 Sam. xix. 14; 1 Kings xiv. 5; 2 Kings viii. 7, 29). Here, 
however, we have not merely 8°90) but T°OMMR'T NOY Wd. We may first assume that 
the translator had no Hebrew Vorlage for each of these words, such as we find in 
Ezek. xxxiv. 4 (MT BRD XD ADINAKTNN, Targ. [NON NP NV WP). If we 
postulate that he was confronted with a (corrupt) text which read just or°>rd, to 
explain the result we must assume either that he took it in a pluperfect sense 





6a1.2 
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sense is frequent in Aramaic and Syriac; pul) means ‘he was healed, | 
he grew strong’ (and is employed to render dyiaivew), pru/ “he restored ' 
to health’, and pu ‘healthy, restored to health’.! In Biblical Hebrew | 
this meaning is rarer and perhaps should be termed an Aramaism; but | 
we find the Qal in Job xxxix. 4 with the sense of ‘to be strong, healthy’, | 
and the Hiph'‘il ‘restore to health’ in Isaiah xxxviii. 16.2 The LXX| 
translates éyev7}Onyev wis rapaxexAnpeévor (therefore also the Vulgate), and | 
the Peshitta goo? wo yx! «oo; these are both paraphrases, it is true, 
but surely it is O°9M>D understood in the sense of the Targum that 
they are paraphrasing, rather than in the sense of St. Jerome.’ 

It would seem clear that 3° should be understood in a past sense! | 
and that the interposition of the > makes O°9N an attribute and not: 
predicate, to use Joiion’s terminology; in this case, the participle will 
have no explicit temporal or aspectival determination$ although such is 
capable of emerging from the context. One best respects the sense of the 
Hebrew phrase, and the temporal indications of its parts, by rendering | 
‘then were we as hale men’. This seems, however, stilted, and although, | 
unlike 0°n which is descriptive of a state, the English verb ‘to be | 
healed’ is the passive of a transitive, and therefore has almost inevitably | 
a temporal reference, nevertheless it would perhaps be better to translate | 
‘then were we as men who had been/were/healed’, making explicit what 
after all is implicit in the Hebrew. 

Such an interpretation restores that concinnity to the psalm that was 
lacking in the former translation; and, for a metaphor not only unusual | 
but also meriting suspicion, substitutes one that fits far better into the | 





{men who had been sick, and so, by implication, were now healed) or eise realized 
that his text was saying the wrong thing, and, by the addition of J*ONR7, re- | 
stored sense. Although neither of these exegetic procedures is impossible, is it not 
less extravagant of hypotheses to leave the text of the Hebrew Vorlage as we have | 
it now (in no other version, as I suggest below, have we evidence that the Hebrew 
text suffered change) and let the translator be guilty of translating according to 
the sense of 07M current in his own tongue—and this time in the right place? | 

' Payne Smith, s.v. ° 

2 Ben Yahuda (s.v. pn I ‘étre sain’) differentiates it from the oN that means 
‘to dream’ by assigning it to the root ,\+., but this seems uncertain; the senses of 


me in Arabic (I elegit, selegit ; 111 amicitiam inivit eaque conjunctus fuit ; amicus, 
ws aequalis; according to Freytag) seem to be semantically no nearer than at 


those of ae to the idea of health. 


2 The Vulgate has of course influenced many of the Roman Catholic trans- 
lators so that they are saved from the incongruous reference to dreams. However, 
they seem to postulate for the LXX a different Vorlage, such as O°MMID (so alw 
Buhl in BH). This is, however, unnecessary. Almost the same paraphrase occu 
at Isa. xxxviii. 16, where "J*M7) °39"PNN1 is rendered by xai wapaxAnbels yor. 
* Kénig, ad loc. 5 Joiion, Grammaire, § 121. 
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context. It may be compared with the passage Hos. vi. 11—vii. 1. "21073 


| sewed °RDTD "OY NI3V;' and, moreover, just as captivity and ill- 


fortune were often described in terms of sickness and physical disease, 
so deliverance from them could be appropriately depicted as restoration 
to health and perfection.” The resultant description of a former occasion 
of public thanksgiving balances well the communal lament of the latter 
part of the psalm. JoHN STRUGNELL 


ARMENIAN VARIANTS IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM 


Tue following Armenian variants are taken from the printed edition of 
1854 which agrees closely with that of the Mechitarist Fathers printed 
in 1805. The Septuagintal text of Rahlfs includes scarcely any of the 
Armenian variants. The symbol ‘Arm. var.’ stands for a variant printed 
at the end of the edition of 1854. Sometimes a variant arose clearly 
within the Armenian tradition, e.g. in xvi. 28, where the Armenian 
variant ‘for praise’ differs from the Greek ‘for thanksgiving’, the two 
Armenian words for ‘praise’ and ‘thanksgiving’ being similar. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Armenian has been transliterated. More important is 
that group of instances where the Armenian points to a word closely 
resembling the Greek but different from it in sense, e.g. ii. 18, vii. 25, 
xv. 7. At other times the translator seems to have erred, e.g. xii. 15 and 
17. Often he found the pretentious Greek difficult to translate and he 
had to paraphrase, e.g. xvii. 5, and occasionally he introduced an 
Armenian phrase, like the double participle without the copula in 
xvii. 3. 


ii. § jpav post redevrijs} nardoy, man’s. 

ii. 10 om. Sixavov. 

ii, 18 dixavos] ardarew, truly. A. T. S. Goodrick? thinks that this 
reading may be the correct one. 

ii. 23 iSiérnros (aidvornros Tat. Method. Athan.)] bareraruthiun, 
bounty, kindness. 

ii, 24 oi Tis exeivou pepidos dvres] vor nora vicakin saki en, they who 
are of the number of his lot, cp. D. S. Margoliouth, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, xxii (1890), p. 282. 

iii, 1 Bdcavos, tanjankh]| mah, death. Goodrick thinks the latter a 
doubtful improvement but Margoliouth that it suits the con- 
text better. 


' Ignoring, with LXX, the Setumah of M.T. 

* Cp. Lam. i. 13, ii. 13; Hos. v.13; Jer. xxx. 17; Ps. cxlvii. 3; and the personal 
and communal uses of the root 07. 
? The Book of Wisdom (1913), p. 115. 
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orvwy) ankatnog, beds. 

(LXX iv. 19) eis wra@pa adripov] ’i korcanumn anarguthean, a} 
ruin of dishonour, cp. Syr?-», 

mdaxvn] zsardi vosdayn ew zeleamn, a spider’s web and hoar- 
frost, cp. Syr>. Goodrick (op. cit., p. 161) suggests that some 
copyist in the earliest times did not know that dpayvy must | 
mean a spider’s web as well as a spider and therefore he | 
altered dpdyvy into mdyvy or dyvn. Arm. conflates the two | 
readings. 

Trapwdevoe] tarrying. 

76 Bacidevov ris edmpereias] zarkhayntheann vayeliuthiun, the | 
beauty of royalty. Margoliouth (op. cit., p. 285) postulates 
a Hebrew original, 73192 “ND, a royal crown, and C. E, 
Purinton' compares Isa. lxii. 3 (Heb.). 

dxataudxntov, anvakand] Arm.var.anvtang, free from danger. 
efiyvudow, khennecig] Many Arm. MSS. have patmegig, | 
shall relate, a weaker reading. 

Ternxort] maseal, rernKws. 

mvevpatwv] trac, things, which Margoliouth thinks has much 
to recommend it. Was JTPATMAT2QN an error for IINEY- 
MAT®2N or vice versa? 

arpis] éaéan$, a ray, axis, cp. Ethiop. Goodrick points out 
that if the Armenian is right, the same metaphor is used 
throughout, the ray, the beam and the reflection (op. cit, | 
P- 197). 

aiperis] ¢ankacol, one who desires. 

épywyv, gorcoc] Arm. var. geloy, beauty, charm. This verse is | 
notoriously corrupt textually but ‘one who desires his beauty’ | 
would be suitable. 

The Armenian takes ‘ sing young’ with the verse that 
follows, as though youth and ‘acuteness in judgement’ went | 
together. 

ovvavacrpody, tnakcuthiun] Arm. var. uses a similar but more | 
‘refined’ word, bnakguthiun, which could mean ‘consub- 
stantiality’ as well as ‘intercourse’. 

év Sper dyiw cov] ’i lerin srbuthean khoy, on the mount of thy | 
holiness. Margoliouth took this to point to an ‘original | 
Hebrew’ origin, YIP W713. 

ovprapoted po. Komidon]| ekeal dadarescé ar is, having come 





* ¥.B.L. xivii (1928), p. 289; but for an answer to the theory of a Hebrew 
original for Wisdom see J. Freudenthal, 7.Q.R. iii (1890-1), pp. 722-53- 
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she may dwell with me. According to Margoliouth this gives 
better sense than the Greek. 

Ta &v xepoiv] Ta ev mé0w, G, ins af vots. 

iapa] phaphakh, desire. 

devdou] mstnjenavor, permanently established. 

Tov py Odeidovra] om. uy probably in error. 

év tois €iddar] add. odx post rois, Lat. A weak reading. 
mputdves Koopov] zarbaneaks asxarhi, satellites of the world: 
Goodrick thinks this meaningless. 

yuxais, vogue] vordug, sons. 

avppopG 7 Tupavvidi] cvupdopa rvpavvexH, cp. Cop. 

vobevwv] galtapes, by stealth, cp. Syr®, counterfeiting. 
adixn Piva] patzi, chastisement, as though from éxdicnOjvas. 
Goodrick accepts the Armenian reading (op. cit., p. 306) on 
Margoliouth’s evidence (op. cit., p. 285) as fitting the con- 
text better. 

év 5dAq] ’t kursin, év idHAw, perhaps from «idaAcs in the 
previous line. 

€paorai] arovestagetkh, artisans, as though from dpacrai, cp. 
Syr?. Is this likely to have been original or was it suggested 
by d5pavres in the next line? 

érriwoxPov] ’i veray drgan, émi tpoxdv, on the wheel, which is 
probably original. 

mvAas Gdov] om. midas despite Goodrick; no doubt the 
Armenian translator thought that the context referred to the 
risen life and not to recovery from illness. 

én’ edxaptoriay, ’i gohuthiun] ’i govuthiun, for praise. 
AavOdvew, foleal) lolil, Aabdvres. 

AnOns, maracuthean] yimaruthean, folly. 

WSdApacw éxrapacodpevar, xucapiukh xrovealkh, alarmed 
(and) disturbed: Arm. var. xudcapealkh ew xfovealkh, startled 
and disturbed. 

dpedyrors] om. as redundant. 

aotpwv ExAaumpor dAdyes] ardent enkindled flames, probably 
a mere periphrasis. 

aduvdrov ante ddou) yanmatuci¢, inaccessible, cp. Syr®, impas- 
sable. 

wporAdynoe Veod vidv Aadv efva:] they confessed to be thy 
people. This is a refinement due to false reverence which 
overlooks, e.g. Exod. iv. 22, Hos. xi. 1. 

di€oyicev Ti mpds tods Cdvras d8dv] he cut a path between 
the living and the dead, cp. Syr?. Goodrick (op. cit., p. 362) 
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wonders if this is more than an explanation or rather ap | 


imitation of Num. xvi. 48. 
xix. 6-7 The Armenian puts a stop after émrayeis and runs iva... 
aPAaBeis on to verse 7, oxialovoa being made a main veh, 


with the following result: ‘that thy servants might be kept | 


without hurt, the cloud shadowed the camp’. 


The variants which may have some claim to originality are in ii. 18, 
V. 14 (in part), ix. 10, xiv. 29, xv. 7. That in iii. 1 seems an easier reading, 
despite Margoliouth. C. S.C. Wiiiams 


ARISTOTLE AND THE CONVERSION OF JUSTIN 
At the end of his article on ‘Justin and Middle Platonism’ (Z.N.W. xliv 


[1952-3], 157-95), C. Andresen points out that before his conversion | 


Justin was ‘a religious philosopher’ of ‘orthodox’ Middle Platonism,! 
and that his conversion brought him to the Christian theology of history 
proved out of scripture. This picture of his conversion needs to be 
supplemented by an analysis of the strictly philosophical factors in it. 
Among the Middle Platonists there were those, as Andresen notes 
(ibid., 162, n. 19), who taught that the soul was not immortal (cp. 
Hippolytus, Ref. i. 19. 13; Atticus in Eusebius, Praep. ev. xv. 9. 2). 
Atticus, writing in the second half of the second century, denounced 
those who thus combined Aristotelian with Platonic doctrines. ‘Since 
all the doctrines of Plato are really attached to and dependent upon the 
divinity and immortality of the soul, he who does not accept this over- 
turns the whole philosophy of Plato (ibid. xv. 9. 5). But as a beginner 
in Platonism Justin had not been forewarned on this matter; indeed, he 
knew nothing of Aristotelianism except that it was ‘subtle’ (Dial. ii. 3)? 


+s 2B 


He was therefore completely unprepared to deal with an ‘old man’ who | 


proceeded—in Atticus’ terms, Praep. ev. xv. 9. 6—‘to deprive the soul 
of immortality and every other power’, following the lines laid down by 
Aristotle, Dicaearchus, and other Peripatetics. 

The ‘old man’ had as his chief aim the proof that knowledge comes 
only from sense-perception or from the Holy Spirit, and that the Plato- 
nic vision of God by the soul is impossible (Dial. iv. 1). He therefore 


brought two sets of arguments against ‘the divine and immortal soul’ | 
(iv. 2), first showing that it has no special affinity with God and second, | 


that it is not immortal. 


* Cp. W. Schmid in Hermeneia Regenbogen (Heidelberg, 1952), 163-82; also 
Andresen, Logos und Nomos (Berlin, 1955), 308-72, for a comparison with Celsus. 
2 Aristotle’s second-century critics called him obscure; cp. Atticus in Euse- 
bius, Praep. ev. xv. 9. 13; Irenaeus, Adv. haer. ii. 14. 4 (296 Harvey). 
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The first group of arguments shows that the soul’s vision of God must 
depend on virtue, not on some innate quality, since (a) the souls of 


- animals do not have the vision, (5) the human soul does not remember 


the vision if it has had it, and (c) it is wrongly said to transmigrate into 
the bodies of animals. Plato is wrong on all these points. 

The second group of arguments shows that the soul is not immortal. 
Two arguments are used. (1) The soul is not immortal because (a) it is 
apart of the cosmos, which had a beginning; (5) what is immortal has 
no beginning ; (c) therefore the soul, which had a beginning, is not im- 
mortal. (2) The soul is not immortal because (a) it is not life, since life 


' would move something else, not itself; (b) it has life; (c) therefore it 


participates in something (life) of which it can be deprived. 

These arguments deprived the soul of immortality and the powers of 
vision and transmigration. They produced Justin’s conversion. Since 
the foundation of his Platonism had been removed and he could no 
longer ‘rejoice in the doctrines of Plato’ (Apol. ii. 12. 1), he could only 
ask the ‘old man’ for a new source of religious truth; this he found in 
the prophets of the Old Testament, who described what they had 
actually heard and seen under the inspiration of a Holy Spirit (Dial. 
vii. 1). 

The source of these arguments is significant. Such Peripatetics as 
Strato (frag. 123 Wehrli) attacked the innate immortality of the soul by 
asking about the immortality of irrational animals and plants.' Strato 
also argued (frag. 127) that if souls had knowledge derived from remini- 
scence they could not have lost it.2 And among Platonists themselves 
there was some doubt about the transmigration of souls; some favoured 
it, relying on Tim. 41d, while others denied it, citing Phaedrus 2508 
(Hippolytus, Ref. i. 19. 13). 

As for the immortality of the soul as such, Panaetius also used the 
argument that ‘quicquid natum sit interire; nasci autem animos’ 
(Cicero, Tusc. i. 79); at this point as at others (Cicero, Fin. iv. 79) he 
may have followed Dicaearchus. To be sure, Atticus (Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. xv. 6. 11) meets this objection by holding that coming into existence 
does not lead to passing away if God, the ‘best cause’, so wills; but 
Justin was unaware of his argument. 


' Albinus (178, 21-26 Hermann) avoids this difficulty by stating that irrational 
souls are probably mortal, and that the (human) soul has life innate with it 
(178, 18). 

* Justin should have said that according to Phaedrus 249 c—D the soul does not 
forget the vision of God (cp. Maximus of Tyre, Or. xi. 9-10). For the whole 
argument on reminiscence cp. J. H. Waszink, Tertullian: De Anima (Amsterdam, 
1947), 303~7. 

* Cp. F. Cumont, Lux perpetua (Paris, 1949), 203, n. 6. 
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The Peripatetics also pointed out that the soul is not life (Alexander | On 
of Aphrodisias, Quaest. ii. 8, p. 54, 15 Bruns) and, following Aristotle | publi 
(De anima i. 3, 406 a 3), argued that life produces movement in some-| the 8 
thing other than itself (Alexander, Quaest. ii. 2, Pp. 47, 33 cp. Sextus! It mi 
Empiricus, Adv. math. x. 8, Pyrrh. hyp. iii. 65-69). When the ‘old mat | 
states that the soul lives by participating in life, he is reiterating the | andi 
Aristotelian doctrine as set forth in doxographical teaching (H. Diels | the / 
Doxographi graeci, 416, 3): ‘the soul is not immortal but participates in | 
something divine’.' ment 

The positive doctrine of the ‘old man’ is not Peripatetic but Christin, | of fo 
though its affinities to Plutarch have been pointed out by G. Verbeke?  baotl 
We are here concerned only with his attack on Justin’s Platonism. Justin | light 
did not recognize the source of the attack, though his pupil Tatian was | worl 
aware that ‘Aristotle discredits the immortality of the soul’ (Or. 25)! | 
We thus answer the implicit question in the statement of Professor J.H. | appe 
Waszink (Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, i. 658): ‘Bei den 65. : 
christl. Platoniker Justinus ist bisher nichts Aristotelisches gefunden.’ | wrat 
It was there, though Justin did not recognize it as such. / satie 

It is, of course, possible that there never was an ‘old man’ and that | (65" 
Justin’s conversion took place in some less objective way. He may have | exac 
been influenced by debates within Middle Platonism itself, debates in who 
which Peripatetic arguments were employed. But from his account it tow 
seems fairly clear that before and after his conversion he was looking | beg 


not so much for a theology of history as for a source of ultimate truth. | vice 
R. M. Grant | Sch 

dro 

| oft 

ERINYS IN GNOSTICISM? ; 


IN a recent note under the above title (F.T.S., N.S. vi (Oct. 1955), 243.) | and 
Dr. G. Zuntz has advanced the very attractive conjecture that the Latin san 
translator of Irenaeus was deceived by an itacistic dittography in his | Pre 
Greek copy of Adv. Haereses (i. 29. 4 Mass., Harvey i, p. 226), and so | the 
introduced EPINYN for EPIN. If this conjecture be accepted, the four = 
‘constituents of badness’ form as consistent a group as the correspond- | acc 
ing four /uminaria, whereas the text as it stands introduces a completely | 
heterogeneous mythological concept into a set of ethical terms. Even 
the consistent group of luminaria, however, has its problems, as will | 


appear. da 


* Cp. Irenaeus, Adv. haer. ii. 34. 4 (383 Harvey). 

2 L’ Evolution de la doctrine du Pneuma (Louvain, 1945), 421-2. 

3 On Aristotle in Tatian and later Christian writers cp. A. J. Festugiére, (P 
L’ Idéal religieux des grecs et l’évangile (ed. 2, Paris, 1932), 221-63. co 
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Alexander) One of the documents of the Berlin Coptic Codex 8502, recently 
y Aristotle published by Dr. W. C. Till,’ was identified by Schmidt in 1907? as 
t in some-| the source employed by Irenaeus in the composition of this chapter. 
cp. Sextus; It might therefore be expected that the Coptic text would help to put 
old man’ | the issue beyond question, but unfortunately this is not the case. Kaxia 
‘Tating the | and its four constituents are not mentioned at the appropriate point in 
(H. Diels | the Apocryphon Fohannis, although it is said of the twelve powers of 
icipates in | Jaldabaoth that they bear names from émOupia and dpy7.? In this docu- 
ment, it may be noted, the correspondence is not between two groups 
Christian, | of four but rather between two groups of twelve: the powers of Jalda- 
Verbeke? | baoth on the one hand, and the aeons attendant upon the four great 
sm. Justin | lights on the other.* Schmidt suggested that the five rulers of the under- 
Catian was | world mentioned in the Apocryphon were the xaxia, CijAos, bbdvos, épwus 
(Or. 25) | and ém$vpyia named by Irenaeus,’ but the names of these rulers do not 
essor J.H. | appear in the Coptic text. The closest parallel to this list appears to be 
“Bei den | 65. 14 ff. -¢ewpic SwHT oT KRWE QT goTE oT EMIe@yarta oF ci [‘without 
zefunden,’ | wrath (? opy7, Ouuds), envy (?LAAos), fear (? poBos), desire (émAupia), and 
| satiety (? xépos, wAnopovy)’] but although xaxia appears in the context 
’ and that | (65"), ému@vpia and possibly f7Aos in the list, the other items are not 
may have __ exactly those given by Irenaeus. Again, it is hard to see why Irenaeus, 
debates in | who finishes his extract at 44. 18, should have passed over twenty pages 
account it to wrest these words from their context and transform them into powers 
as looking | begotten by the Protarchon, although indeed in their context they are 
ate truth. | vices to be avoided by the elect. On the whole it seems better to adopt 
M. Grant Schmidt’s view, that the names of the rulers of Chaos have simply 
dropped out of the Coptic text. Irenaeus for his part omits the begetting 
of the seven planetary powers.°® 
| Despite the differences noted by Schmidt between the Apocryphon 
5), 243.) | and the account in Irenaeus, it is clear enough that both describe the 
the Latin | same system:’ a series of successive emanations (Barbelo, Ennoia, 
hy in his | Prognosis, Aphtharsia, Zoe Aionios) is followed by the appearance of 
6), and so | the omwOrjp of light, who is povoyejs, adroyévnros, the first-born Son 
i, the four (= Christ). A second series consists of Nous, Thelema, and Logos who, 





' 


i 


rrespond- | according to Irenaeus, form syzygies with the aeons of the earlier series. 
ompletely | 
ms. Even | * Die gnostische Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (T.U. 


is, a8 will | 60, Berlin, 1955). 
* ‘Trendus und seine Quelle in adv. haer. I, 29’ in Philotesia Paul Kleinert . .. 
dargebracht (Berlin, 1907), pp. 315 ff. 
> Apocr. Joh. 40. 19 ff. (Till, p. 121). * Ibid., 33. 7-34. 7; 39- 7; 40. 5 ff. 
5 Op. cit., p. 333; cp. Till, p. 123 on 41. 13. ® Schmidt, loc. cit. 
’ The similarity is admirably shown by Sagnard, La Gnose valentinienne 


Festugiére, (Paris, 1947), pp. 439 ff., where the two accounts are summarized in parallel 
columns. 
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Syzygies are not mentioned in the Apocryphon, but seem to be implied | 
in 32. 19 ff., where from Christ and Aphtharsia (one of Irenaeus | 
syzygies) come the four great lights. On 31. 18 ff. Dr. Till observes | 
ist verfiihrerisch, mit Schmidt (Phil. 325) anzunehmen, daB dies 
Stelle verstiimmelt ist und auf Grund von Irenaus emendiert werden 
sollte’.' In favour of Schmidt’s suggestion is the fact that the Apocryphon | 
presents two of the pairs named by Irenaeus, with a fifth aeon, adroyerts, | 
in isolation beside them, but the striking thing, as Dr. Till points out, | 
is that in CG I (one of the Nag Hammadi MSS.) the passage is exactly | 
the same as in the Berlin Codex, and must therefore have stood thus in | 
their common source. ' 
A further point of difference is that in Irenaeus Autogenes appear 
as a new emanation, whereas in the Apocryphon this aeon is the son of 
Barbelo, i.e. the povoyers adroyévntos. This variation Schmidt ascribed | 
to misunderstanding on the part of Irenaeus.” Again, there are slight 
differences in the names of the four great lights, Schmidt finding con- 
firmation of the accuracy of the Coptic version in the Codex Brucianus, 
and accordingly preferring the Coptic version of the names of the four 
attendant aeons also (apis, cWveois, aicPnais, ppovnors, where Irenaeus 
has ydpis, OéAnows, avveots, dpdvnars).? In Schmidt’s view, however, 
Irenaeus is correct in his order, which is confirmed by the sequel in the 
Coptic text, and in saying that these four emissions proceed from 
Thelema and Zoe Aionios. There are also two points to which Schmidt 
makes no reference: in Irenaeus the four great lights have the four 
attendants already mentioned only, while in the Apocryphon each has 
three attendant aeons, of which these four appear to be the chief (but 


aio$mors is named second of the aeons of the second light); again, in the | 
sequel ¢pdvnas disappears altogether and is replaced by tasnTredsoc | 


(perfection: ? reAeérns). A further misunderstanding on the part of 
Irenaeus concerns the emission of the perfect and true man, also called 
Adamas, ‘qui et remotus est cum primo lumine ab Armoge’. In the 
Apocryphon Adam emanates from Nous and Prognosis by the hand of 
God and with the approval of the great invisible Spirit and of Autogenes, 
and is placed in (or over) the first aeon, that of Harmozel.* 

These differences are but a few among those noted by Schmidt. Some 
are due to misunderstanding, or to the fact that Irenaeus is summariz- 
ing, while others arise from variations in the transmission of the text. 


* Op. cit., p. 299. 
? Op. cit., p. 325; cp. Sagnard, op. cit., p. 443, Nn. 1. 
? Ibid., 327. For the reference in the Codex Brucianus see Schmidt, 
Koptisch-gnostische Schriften (and ed., 1954), p. 362, 15. 
* Apocr. Joh. 45. 5-10. 
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be implied The problem here is complicated by the fact that we have to deal on the 
' Irenaeus ' one hand with a Latin translation of a Greek summary, on the other 
f with a Coptic version of a Greek original. It may be, however, that there 
daB diese _ is yet another factor to be taken into account. Reference has already 
ert werden | been made to the support provided to the Coptic text by one of the Nag 
+ Hammadi documents, the version of the Apocryphon Fohannis contained 
. in CG I, which was employed by Dr. Till in his edition of the Berlin 
Pounts out, | Codex. In this library, however, there are two other recensions, which 
_ exactly | are reported to be both longer and very different,’ and one of these may 
od thus in | prove to be even closer to Irenaeus than the Berlin text. Finally, in a 
| study of some other documents from this Library, M. J. Doresse? 

= appa | claimed to have found in a Gospel of the Egyptians confirmation of the 
the son of accuracy of Irenaeus on two points at which he differs from the Apo- 
_ ascribed cryphon: the list of the syzygies mentioned above, and the list of the 
are slight | ‘eons’ of the four great lights. There is therefore much to be done 


a Con- | before we can be certain of the source which Irenaeus here employed, 
fda and it may be that we shall yet find in some ancient text the confirma- 

f the four | tion of Dr. Zuntz’s conjecture. 

e Irenaeus R. McL. WILson 
however, 

uel in the ' Till, op. cit., p. 34. 

eed from * “Trois livres gnostiques inédits’ in Vig. Chr. ii (1948), pp. 137 ff.: ‘L’Evangile 


: des Egyptiens, qui comporte dans son exposé le méme détail de cosmogonie, le 
1 Schmidt : lige ee: 
the § donne sous la méme forme qu’Irénée’ (ibid., p. 158). But the list of emissions 
the 10Ur | (dps, alodnos, ovvers, dpdvnais, ibid., p. 140) agrees with the Apocryphon 
each has | rather than with Irenaeus, 
chief (but 
ain, in the | 
HTTeAsoc | 
e part of 
Iso called 
»”. In the 
: hand of 
utogenes, 


dt. Some 


immariz- 
the text. 


Schmidt, 








REVIEWS | 


The Chronology of Ancient Western Asia and Egypt. 2nd, revised, | 
edition. By P. vAN DER Meer. Pp. 95+-4 synchronistic tables, 


Documenta et monumenta orientis antiqui, vol. II. Leiden: | 


E. J. Brill, 1955. Fr. 25. 


PROFESSOR VAN DER Meer writes in the preface to this book that it is | 
intended to be a simplified exposition for students, adducing only the 
minimum of evidence necessary for the purpose, in order not to confuse 
the reader with a mass of details. The impression is thus created that the 
main outlines of ancient chronology are not in dispute and that all thatis 
needed is to expound them in a logical form, showing the evidence on 
which they are based. Unfortunately the situation is not so simple. Much 
is indeed already settled ; but on certain fundamental points there is still 
acute controversy, and experts are still far from agreement on the 
chronology of the earlier periods of ancient Near Eastern history. It may 
be useful to readers of this journal to review briefly the developments in 
this subject over the last 30 years. 

In 1923, when Professor S. A. Cook wrote his chapter on Chronology 
for the first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, it was already 


— 


possible to construct a fairly accurate scheme of dating for Assyria and | 
Babylonia as far back as the fourteenth century B.c., on the basis of the | 


Babylonian king-lists and chronicles and the Assyrian eponym-lists, 
which were fixed in relation to our era by a reference to the solar eclipse 
of 763 B.c. in the eponymate of Bur-sagale; the synchronisms provided 


by the Amarna letters linked Egypt with this scheme for the time of the | 


Eighteenth Dynasty. Similarly the many fragmentary lists of year- 
names served as a satisfactory basis for a relative chronology of the 
southern Mesopotamian kingdoms of the late third and early second 
millennia. But the two periods were separated by a gap of uncertain 
length. This should have been bridged by the Babylonian king-list, 
which gives exact figures for the length of the reigns of the kings of the 
First and Second Dynasties and the total duration of the Third (Kassite) 
Dynasty. But the Second (‘Sea~Land’) Dynasty was found to be partly 
contemporary with the First (Amorite) Dynasty, which meant that the 
Sea- Land kings did not all rule at Babylon, if indeed any of them did so. 
Attempts were made to estimate the length of the gap by means of the 
numerous statements by late kings about the intervals of time which 
separated them from a predecessor ; but these are hopelessly inconsistent. 
Recourse was therefore had to astronomical evidence, in particular to 
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_ the famous Venus tablets of Ammizaduga. These form part of a late 
t compilation of omens, but were shown to be based on observations of 


Venus made during the reign of Ammizaduga, the roth (penultimate) 
king of the First Babylonian Dynasty. The date of this series of heliacal 
settings and risings of Venus was calculated by seyeral astronomers, but 


the solution of Dr. J. K. Fotheringham was adopted, but a somewhat 
lower scheme of dating was already being advocated by continental 
scholars. 

Since the publication of the Cambridge Ancient History the position 
has been transformed. Excavation of stratified sites in Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia has yielded a continuous archaeological record reaching 
back to the date of the First Dynasty and beyond. Other archaeological 
evidence has come from Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt. Inscriptions from 
the Syrian sites of Atchana and Ras Shamra have thrown much light on 
the history of those parts during the ‘dark age’. An Assyrian king-list, 
only slightly damaged, giving names of kings and the number of years 
they reigned, has been discovered at Khorsabad, and quite recently a 
duplicate list, less well preserved, has come to light in a private collection 
in America (the fragmentary list published many years ago by Essad 
Nassouhi from the Assur collection in Istanbul is part of a third copy of 
the same list). The royal archives unearthed at Mari have established 
new synchronisms between the kings of Babylon, Assyria, Mari, 
Eshnunna, Yamkhad (Aleppo), and Alalakh, for the period of the First 
Dynasty. Jacobsen has shown that the Sumerian dynasties, placed in 
succession in the list, were largely contemporaneous. The date of the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt has been fixed astronomically, and evidence 
for this dynasty’s influence over the Syrian kingdoms has come to light 
in well-stratified positions at Atchana and Ras Shamra. Finally, the 
publication and translation of the Hittite texts has given us a sequence 
of kings, not indeed with their regnal years, but with enough evidence 
for their affiliation to enable us to measure roughly the time covered 
by their reigns in terms of generations. 

It was quickly seen that the new evidence calls for a drastic shortening 
of the chronology for the early periods. But the evidence is conflicting, 
and there are at present three main schools of thought, depending on the 
value attached by different scholars to the different kinds of evidence: 

(i) A short chronology, based on the Khorsabad king-list (Albright, 
Poebel, Rowton, Weidner, von Soden) or on the lists of Berossus 
(Cornelius). 

(ii) A medium chronology, based on archaeological data (Sidney 
Smith, Ungnad, Parrot). 
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(iii) A long chronology, based on historical and archaeological objec. | 
tions to the other two schemes, on the count of generations, and | 
on a reinterpretation of the various statements of intervals be. | cha 
tween kings (Thureau-Dangin, Landsberger, Goetze, Sollberger), I 

There are variations in these three schemes according to the use (or| thre 
non-use) made of the Venus tablets of Ammizaduga. The phenomem | potr 
recorded in these tablets recur in cycles; at intervals of 48, 56, or(j| 7 
years the conjunctions of Venus occur at approximately the same time | unf 
in the lunar month but progressively earlier in the solar year. Thus those tup, 
who accept the evidence of the Venus tablets, in spite of their undoubted ‘the: 
errors and inaccuracies, are able to find exact dates for the years of | tak 
Ammizaduga and the rest of the kings of the First Dynasty within the | but 
limits set by either of the above schemes of chronology; but the shor | wit 
chronology involves difficulties connected with the times of harvest in | diff 
Babylonia which its advocates have tended to ignore. ' ex 

Professor van der Meer is a believer in the short chronology. Hespurns mis 
all assistance from astronomical evidence and bases his dates for Mesopo- | _ pre 
tamia firmly on the Khorsabad king-list, without attempting to reconcile | hav 
them with the Venus observations of the time of Ammizaduga, as others | the 
have done. The reasons for his faith in the figures given by the Assyrian _ the 
king-list are presented in the Introduction (p. 5). In this list, however, cor 
the duration of certain kings’ reigns is expressed not in figures but by 
means of a peculiar phrase, tuppiiu. Much depends on the meaning of | ap 
this phrase, a philological question which has been exhaustively treated | apy 
by M. B. Rowton, another exponent of the short chronology. Van der | _ lis! 
Meer accepts Rowton’s arguments in their entirety and accordingly | na 
assumes that the reigns in question can be treated for chronological | _ for 
purposes as zero (p. 10). However, Rowton’s arguments are rejected by | ust 
such authorities as Sidney Smith and B. Landsberger, and there is an 
element of uncertainty here. It must also be observed that on pp. 54 — Ass 
van der Meer himself admits that kings rnay have been omitted fromthe _ the 
Khorsabad king-list ‘in its older parts’, an admission which undermines __ he 
the very basis of the chronology which he proceeds to build upon it. pp 

As we have seen, the crucial problem in ancient chronology still con- 

cerns the date of the First Dynasty of Babylon, with which the earlier = Ty 
(Sumerian) dynasties are closely linked. This matter is indeed discussed | ex 
at some length by van der Meer; but its outstanding importance is some- 
what concealed by the fact that his arguments are embedded in along | Ki 
chapter entitled “The Dynasty of the Kassites’, while the following _ all 
chapter, entitled ‘Babylonia’, is concerned partly with late Babylonian | el 
and partly with early Sumerian kings. In the following analysis of the 

' J.N.E.S. x (1951), 184-201. 
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book these two chapters have therefore been broken up into six sections 
in order to clarify the argument. Otherwise the criticism proceeds 
chapter by chapter, the author’s argument being summarized in italics. 

1. Starting from the solar eclipse of 763 B.C. and working upwards 
through the figures of the Assyrian king- and eponym-lists, he reaches the 
point where the figures for two reigns are lost. (Chapter II.) 

This section should be merely a matter of simple addition, but 
unfortunately there are discrepancies in our sources and there are two 
tuppisu reigns. For the reigns of Tukulti-ninurta IT and ASSur-naddin-apli 
there is a discrepancy of 1 year. In the text of the book van der Meer 
takes the smaller figure for the former king and the larger for the latter, 
but in the table at the end of the book he adopts the alternative figures, 
with the result that for all Assyrian kings between these two there is a 
difference of 1 between the dates in the text and those in the table. No 
explanation for this inconsistency is offered, but a reason can be sur- 
mised. The publication of the eponym-list from Sultantepe, which 
proved that the higher figure for Tukulti-ninurta II is correct, must 
have reached van der Meer after the text had been written but before 
the compilation of the table; the lower figure for A’Sur-nadin-apli was 
then adopted in the table in order to bring the earlier figures back into 
conformity with the text. 

More serious is the discrepancy of 10 years in the case of Ninurta- 
apal-ekur (p. 11). Van der Meer here opts for the higher figure, but is 
apparently unaware that by doing so he is forced to violate an estab- 
lished synchronism between ASSur-re3-i8i I of Assyria and Ninurta- 
nadin-Sumi of Babylon.' This error of 10 runs through all earlier dates 
for Assyria and all dates for Babylon which depend on the synchronism 
used for the next section. 

2. Starting from the synchronism provided by the battle in which both an 
Assyrian and a Babylonian king were killed, and working up through 
the figures for the Kassite kings given in the Babylonian king-list ‘A’, 
he reaches the point where this document too breaks off. (Chapter III, 
pp. 13-15.) 

King-list ‘A’ has to be corrected as regards the 7 years during which 
Tukulti-ninurta I appointed governors in Babylon, a point which is well 
explained by van der Meer. Also some of the figures in the list are partly 
defaced and have to be controlled by datings on contracts. For King 
Kudur-enlil the figure is usuaily restored as 16, but van der Meer only 
allows him the 8 years actually attested in the contracts. Here is another 
element of uncertainty which affects earlier dates by 8 years. 

The reader may observe that for all the kings before Adad-Sumu- 
* Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, iv. 213-17. 
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linnasir the figures in the table again differ by 1 from those in the text, | 
This is due to an initial error on p. 13, where the overlordship 4 etter 
Tukulti-ninurta I is calculated from the first year of Adad-Sumy. 
linnasir instead of from the preceding year. The dates given in the table Fr 
have been corrected. 





ignor 
3. The exact time-relationship of the beginning of the Kassite Dynasty of | hon 
Babylon to the kings of the First Dynasty is determined. (Chapter Ill, | > gthy 


pp. 22-24.) | Sadi 

The figures for the Second (Sea—Land) Dynasty are first shown to be | | with 
unreliable. The synchronism is then worked out on the basis of various | jhe y 
indications, which cannot be called proofs,’ as follows: 


Ganda8, year 1 = Samsuiluna, year 8 (the first year in which the | the } 
Babylonian records mention the Kassites). was? 


It follows that the First and Third Dynasties overlapped by 147 years. | of th 
If we accept the evidence that Agum II brought back the statue of | from 
Marduk only 24 years after it had been removed by the Hittites and was | The: 
the first Kassite king to rule at Babylon, this period of 147 years must | buti 
cover the reigns of the first eight Kassite kings, of whom the first three | reduc 
together reigned for 60 years (king-list ‘A’). Therefore 87 years would | this! 
remain for five reigns and possibly the beginning of the reign of AgumII; | hing: 
but this seems too long, for the inscription of Agum II shows that these T 
five reigns represent only two generations. Thus the overlap could well _ is va 
be reduced by some 32 years, when the ‘capture of Babylon’ recorded by | the | 
Ganda’ might be equated with the next reference to the Kassites ina | thos 
year-name of Abi-eSuh. But the final answer here must depend on | that 
historical considerations.” - loniz 

4. The exact time-relationship of the beginning of the Kassite Dynasty to | Mee 
the early kings of Assyria is determined. (Chapter III, pp. 26-33.) ) whi 

The first essential here is to determine the precise nature of the | But 
synchronism between Hammurabi of Babylon and Samii-adad I of © facts 


Assyria, which is attested by the Mari archives. The conclusion reached 6. 
after a rather involved argument is as follows: to t 

Last year of Sam&i-adad I = First year of Hammurabi of Babylon. fp. 
This conclusion is roughly in accordance with the view of M. Parrot, T 


5 


and yields a plausible equation between the years when Assyria was 
ruled by six ‘sons of nobody’ and the 6 years when Hammurabi appears | ™" 
to have been in control of Assyria. But it must be pointed out that an | 7: 
important piece of evidence, according to which Sam&i-adad would | 
* See Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, p. 24. 8 
? Prof. Landsberger holds that there was no overlap of dynasties at all, but is yn 


obliged to assume that there was a confusion between Agum II and Agum | in T 
the tradition (7.C.S. viii. 116). 
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appear to have been alive in Hammurabi’s roth year, is ignored.’ An 
attempt should at least have been made to explain it away. However, the 
possible error is not much more than 9 years. 

From this synchronism, by simple mathematical calculations, and by 
ignoring the tuppiiu reigns, the Assyrian year corresponding to the 
beginning of the Kassite Dynasty (= Samsuiluna 8) is found to be the 
4th year of Libaiu. In this calculation, it should be noted, King A&Sur- 
iadini, to whom the Khorsabad list allows only 1 month, is credited 
with a reign of 2 years, on the strength of the hypothetical theory as to 


the way in which the king-list was composed. 


5. The number of years between the beginning of the Kassite Dynasty and 
the beginning of the lacuna of two reigns in the Assyrian king-list (which 
was reached from below tn section 1) 1s added to the number between the end 
of the lacuna and the end of the Kassite Dynasty, and the total is subtracted 


| from the total for the Kassite Dynasty as given in Babylonian king-list ‘A’. 
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The remainder should give the length of the lacuna in the Assyrian king-list, 
but it is found to be excessive. The total for the Kassite Dynasty is therefore 
reduced by 60 (a single unit in the Babylonian numerical system), and on 
this basis absolute dates are calculated for the early Assyrian kings and the 
kings of the First Dynastv of Babylon. (Chapter III, p. 34.) 

The demonstration that the preceding calculations cannot be correct 
is valuable. An unprejudiced eye must, however, see that the figures of 
the Babylonian king-list are in themselves no more suspect than are 
those in the Assyrian king-list. Van der Meer appears to believe indeed 
that there is some doubt about the reading of the figure in the Baby- 


| lonian king-list, but this is not so; the figure is perfectly clear. Van der 
Dynasty to | 


Meer’s obstinate faith in the Assyrian king-list and in the interpretation 
which he has put upon the tuppisu formula has led him into error here. 
But for this, he would surely have checked his dates by means of the 
facts of Syrian archaeology, for the relevance of which see below. 

6. Starting from the dates now found for the First Dynasty, he works up 
to the beginning of history in the First Dynasty of Ur. (Chapter IV, 
PP. 43-49.) 

This section is mainly based on the work of Jacobsen on the Sumerian 
king-list. Regarded as relative chronology, it is a useful synopsis of the 
humerous synchronisms. 

7. Starting from the same point as in section 2 above, he proceeds down- 


| wards through the figures in the Babylonian king-list, as far as the break in 


this list. The remainder of the Babylonian kings are filled in from the 
Synchronistic History. (Chapter IV, pp. 39-43.) 
The dates for the first group of seven kings (as far as Nebuchadrezzar I) 
' This datum is still treated by Landsberger as basic (¥.C.S. viii. 38-39). 
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are to be reduced by 10 years (see above, section 1). The remainder are 
calculated from accurate synchronisms and are reliable. 

8. The kings of Elam are filled in from the Babylonian Chronicle and th | 
Esarhaddon Chronicle. (Chapter V.) 

Only nine kings can be dated. The evidence for them is clear. Yet the | 
dates given in the table at the end of the book do not agree with those in | 
the text. The dates for Ummaniga’ do not seem to be correctly calew- | 
lated from the quoted evidence in either place. 

9. Starting from the synchronism provided by the battle of Qargar, the | 
kings of Israel and Fudah are filled in, using the figures given in the Oli 
Testament. (Chapter VII.) 

This section reproduces the theory of E. R. Thiele, The Mysterio | 
Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (1951).' It is argued that in Israel the yea ! 
in which a king died was counted twice, both as part of his reign anda | 
part of that of his successor, while in Judah a king’s first year dated from | 
the new year’s day following his accession. In describing the Israelite 
system on p. 71, van der Meer remarks that it applies to the ‘earlier’ | 
kings, but he does not explain that, according to Thiele’s theory, the | 
Israelite kingdom went over to the other system in the reign of Jehoash | 
and continued to use it thereafter, while the Judaean kingdom used the 
Israelite system for a short period, from Jehoram to Joash. Nor is there 
any mention, except in a passing reference on p. 74, of the important 
fact that, while the Israelite year began in Nisan, the Judaean new year's 
day was in Tishri. But without these additional facts, the biblical figures | 
for the period following Jehu are, as they stand, completely unintelligible. | 
Van der Meer proceeds to quote these figures as if the method of calculs- | 
tion was the same as in the preceding period and as if they presented m | 
difficulty. The result is baffling to the reader, especially since the dates 
(again) disagree with those given in the table at the end of the book. It 
may be added that it does not make for clarity when Jehoram, son of 
Jehoshaphat of Judah, is said to have become king in the fifth year of 
Jehoram of Judah (p. 72, line 13), even though this is corrected to th 
fifth year of Jehoram of Israel three lines below. 

10. Starting from the campaign of Necho against Assyria in 608 BC, 
the kings of Egypt are filled in as far as they can be ascertained. (Chapter VIII} 

The Apis stelae provide a basis for chronology as far back as 819 B.C | 
For earlier dates van der Meer proposes a new basis in the hb-d festivals | 
His theory is that this festival was celebrated with unfailing regularity 
every 30 years throughout Egyptian history and that records of such 
festivals giving the year of a king’s reign can therefore be used to deter- 

* An appreciation of this work, by T. C. Vriezen, may be found in Bibliothecs 
Orientalis, xii (1955), 26-28. 
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mine the dates of kings whose period is approximately fixed by other 
means. The underlying assumption, that the festival was held every 
30 years, though asserted four times in half a page, cannot be said to be 
proved; it is not accepted by Egyptologists. It is not clear how van der 
Meer proposes to fit in the entire reigns of Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III 
(together 54 years), Amenophis II (at least 23 years), and Thutmosis IV 
(at least 10 years) between 1485 and 1409 B.c. (p. 84), and indeed no 
dates are offered for any kings prior to Amenophis III in the table at the 
end of the book. No reference is made to the astronomical dating of 
the Twelfth Dynasty by Edgerton' and Parker.? The date given for the 
hb-éd festival of Sesostris I on p. 85 falis after the death of that king 
according to these authorities. 

The kings whose dates are only approximately known are duly dis- 
cussed in the text and some of them are placed in their proper positions 
in the table. Among them are the remainder of the Elamite kings, a few 
Egyptian kings, the kings of Alalakh and Mitanni, and some of the 
Hittite kings. The Hittites indeed are treated in a somewhat perfunctory 
way in the final chapter. It is true that no exact dates for their reigns can 
be given, but we know roughly their affiliation, and their generations 
could have been used as a valuable cross-check on the accuracy of the 
chronology. Van der Meer is content to assign twelve reigns to 120 years 
(p. 91). He need not have done so, however, for he has mistaken 
Zidantas II for Zidantas I. 

Archaeology is by no means ignored in this book. Comparative strati- 
graphy occupies considerable space in it and is used for extending the 
chronology of the several regions back into prehistoric times. It has not 
been used, however, as a check on the chronology, and here we find a 
strange thing. On p. 67 the period Middle Bronze I is shown to be 
represented by Megiddo XIV-XIII, Beit Mirsim G-F, and Ugarit II, 
which is contemporary with the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt. On p. 69 
Megiddo XIV—XIII and Beit Mirsim G-F are ~quated with Alalakh VII, 
which is contemporary with Hammurabi of Babylon. Van der Meer has 
apparently not drawn the necessary conclusion that ‘lammurabi must be 
contemporary with the Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty, which proves his 
entire chronology for the earlier periods in Mesopotamia to be wrong. 
The evidence from the Messara tombs in Crete and the Téd treasure in 
Egypt, which would have pointed in the same direction,} is totally 
ignored. 

" J.N.E.S. i (1942), 307. 

* Parker, The Calendars of Ancient Egypt (1950), p. 69. 


. See Sidney Smith, A.¥.A. xlvii (1943), 1-24; Parrot, Archéologie Mésopo- 
tamienne, pp. 396-405; Landsberger, ¥.C.S. viii (1954), 117-19. 
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The number of misprints and /apsiis calami is much smaller than in | 
the first edition, but they are still numerous. Some have already been 
noted in the course of this review, but there are others, of which th 
followiag is a small selection: 

- 9, penultimate line: for nineteen read thirty-nine. 

11, l. 18: for 1179 read 1178. i 

14, 1. 10 from bottom: for KaStilia read Sagarakti8uria’. 

26, |. 22: for ‘He did Eri8u’ read ‘He made Eri8u’. 

34, l. 29: for seventy-seven read eighty-seven. 

- 45, penultimate line: for twelfth read eleventh (if two names of | 
years are added at the beginning of the list, the roth name become 
the 12th and the event took place the year before). 

p- 58, 1. 20: for carninated read carinated. 

p. 70, 1. g: for Thutmosis III read Thutmosis IV. 

Many will undoubtedly wish to make use of this book, which, despite | 
its defects, is the only existing detailed summary of the facts of ancient 
Near Eastern chronology in the English language. It is hoped that this | 
review may serve as a warning against uncritical acceptance of its | 
conclusions, and may assist readers to use it to the best advantage. | 

O. R. Gurney 


PPPI?T? 





The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. By JULIAN ObseR- 
MANN; LupLow BuLL; E. A. SPeEISER; GEORGE G. CAMERON; 
MILLaR Burrows; C. BRADFORD WELLES; ErIcH DINKLE; 
RoLanp H. Bainton; Paut ScHuBert. Edited by Roserrt C. 
DENTAN. Pp. ix+376. American Oriental Series, Vol. 38. Yale 
University Press. London: Cumberlege, 1955. In the U.K.., 4os. 


‘THERE exists today such great interest in the ‘idea of history’ that the 
notion of an inquiry by specialists (most of them from Harvard) into 
the idea of history in the peoples of the ancient Near East is easily | 
understandable. In every case there are, perhaps, four main questions 
to be asked. In what ways were the various near-eastern peoples at a 
early stage interested in their own past? In what form and at what stage 
and for what purpose did they first record it? ‘To what extent had they | 
a formula to account for the sequence of historical events? At what stage 
and in what manner did they seek a rational explanation of this sequence | 
of historical events? Where material exists for an answer, he vever it- | 
complete and unsatisfactory, to all these questions, an attempt can be 
made to write an account of the growth of the idea of history in any 
people. As concerns the ancient Mediterranean world, material exists 
for the Greeks and Romans alone. 
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The authors of the inquiry under review have not asked these ques- 
tions in such simple form, and so their essays conform to no single 
design. They are all interesting enough to read, for each is written with 
knowledge by a scholar about his own subject. The ancient Egyptians, 
as Ludlow Bull admits, had no idea of history ‘in the modern sense’, 
and the same negative conclusion would seem to be true of the ancient 
cultures of Mesopotamia, of Persia, and, far later in time, of early Islam. 
For a mere recording of genealogies, a scrupulous attention to tradition 
in religious practices, a belief that things happened as they did simply 
because the gods willed it so, do not, any more than bombastic state- 
ments of achievement like those of the Achaemenid kings, carry you 
very far on the way towards an idea of history. 

With the Jews the case is different. In their belief, human existence 
started at the creation and their history had advanced (and was at any 
time advancing) by a series of ups and downs towards a point in the 
future, ‘the new heaven and the new earth’. The ‘ups’ were periods of 
success, the fruit of obedience to Yahweh’s will, the ‘downs’ were 
periods of failure, due to disobedience. And, though you cannot follow 
the development of this conception of history with any exact definition 
in its early stages, scholarship has succeeded in tracing, from J to P, the 
successive stages in the growth of the Old Testament as we have it, and 
even in dating these stages, some of them very closely. All of this Millar 
Burrows explains with great clarity. The two chapters on Christianity, 
too, are well done, by Erich Dinkler (on early Christianity) and by 
Roland H. Bainton (on Patristic Christianity). The life of Jesus Christ 
on earth, Christianity (something out of time, in the accepted historical 
sense of time), and expectation of an imminent Second Coming clearly 
threw sedate secular notions of history to the winds. Later, when it was 
appreciated that the Second Coming was not imminent after all, Chris- 
tian history was essential: a reasoned Christian explanation of the past 
had to be made—against the Gnostics—to demonstrate the continuity 
of Christianity with Judaism ; against Roman paganism, to establish that 
the conversion of Rome to Christianity was not the cause of the disasters 
of fourth- and early-fifth-century Rome. 

There remains a chapter on ‘the Hellenistic Orient’. Was there such 
a thing? Where in space and time did it exist? Herodotus came from 
Halicarnassus in Asia Minor; so, four or five centuries later, did Diony- 
sius. Both wrote history in Greek. Dionysius’ history was a history of 
Rome; he also wrote about Thucydides (who did not come from Asia 
Minor). Lucian, who came from Samosata, wrote about the writing of 
history. Polybius digressed at length about the writing of history—but 
he did not come from Asia Minor. Who should be included in the 
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survey, and who excluded? So the ‘Hellenistic Orient’ becomes nothing 
smaller than the Graeco-Roman world, and an attempt is made to 


describe it and its idea of history in a mere thirty pages. It is a super. | 


human task, and to the uninformed what is written here may sometimes 
prove misleading. For in this and in the last chapter of the book (which 
summarizes the whole) there are dangerously inaccurate statements 
about individual Greek and Roman historians; and, though it is true 
that most ancient historians were sharply conscious of the imperman- 
ence of empire, though the Stoics adopted the theory of the four ages 
of the world, though Polybius wrote of an dvaxdxAwots t&v rodreuw, 
and though philosophers had in antiquity, as at some other times, odd 
notions about history, it is a mistake to speak, as more than one writer in 
this book does, of ‘the Greek cyclical theory of history’, as if this was 
something canonical in Greek historical thought. 

Belief that, within limits, history may repeat itself does not imply ‘a 
cyclical theory of history’. Had you asked the author of Deuteronomy, 
Thucydides, Polybius, and St. Augustine why you should read his his- 
torical writing, each one of them might well have given you the same 
answer: that it had—or might have, or should have—a lesson to teach 
you ; that, intelligently understood, the past was in fact a signpost to the 
future. Professor Toynbee would not wholly disagree. 

J. P. V. D. Batspon 


The Hebrew Scripts. By SOLOMON A. BIRNBAUM. (2nd fascicle 
containing 12 plates.) Privately published: Palaeographia, 9, 
Carysfort Road, London, N. 16. £1. 12s. 


Tue second fascicle of Dr. S. A. Birnbaum’s important work is most 
welcome; it contains facsimiles numbered 87 E-175 x on twelve plates, 
all beautifully reproduced, and tables letters drawn with surpris- 
ing skill. These are accompanied by a multiplied typescript giving 
the identity of each text with its (often only approximate) date and its 


number in the present collection; this will in due time be replaced by | 


a printed introduction. 

Few documents in the early period can be exactly dated, and a 
reviewer may feel doubt even when the Commentary on Habakkuk is 
allowed a latitude of twenty-five years, being dated c. 50-25 B.c. Has 
the learned author sufficiently considered the statements in that docu- 
ment regarding ‘the rulers of the Kittim who through the counsel of 
a guilty house pass on one before another [. . . and] come one after 


another to destroy . . .’ (iv. 10-13) and further describing these people | 
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as ‘sacrificing to their standards’ (vi. 6)? The first reference might con- 
ceivably refer to Seleucid or Ptolemid kings; it cannot refer to Roman 
consuls or Republican generals, since these cannot be described as pass- 
ing on ‘through the counsel of a wicked house’ one after another to 
wreak destruction. It can, however, perfectly well refer to A.D. 69~70 
when the last of the wicked house of the Caesars committed suicide 
(Nero) and then short-lived emperors followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession (Galba, Otho, Vitellius) and were then succeeded by Vespasian, 
whose son Titus in turn took over his command in Palestine; and the 
second passage can refer only, in the present state of knowledge, to A.D. 
70, in the autumn of which year Titus took Jerusalem and his victorious 
troops sacrificed to their standards within the very precincts of the 
Temple (Josephus, B.7. vi. vi. 1, § 316). This is the sole recorded 
instance of worshipping the standards in all Roman history. No one 
but Professor M. Burrows has attempted to meet this point, and he 
falls back on the ipse dixit of the archaeologist, simply saying that ‘the 
archaeological evidence conclusively rules out a reference to this event’ 
and that ‘Roman soldiers may have sacrificed to their standards during 
the time of the Republic’ (Burrows, Dead Sea Scrolls [1955], p. 139). 
The second argument is a mere petitio principii, by which any piece of 
unfavourable evidence can be brushed aside and which carries the 
argument no whit further; the first is incorrect. Archaeologists have 
shown that the occupation of the cave in question ceased about A.D. 70; 
they have not shown (and hardly can show) that no one ever entered 
it again on any pretext whatsoever, for however brief a moment of 
time. 

Palaeography is an art rather than a science and must not be over- 
pressed. No one can fix the date of a modern letter or even of a medieval 
charter exactly by itself; and a serial order, which can be constructed if 
there are enough documents from a single centre, will not per se fix a 
date; some dated documents are required as points d’appui for the pur- 
pose. Early Hebrew documents unfortunately provide very few such 
points, and those usually of uncertain dates from various centres; 
they must therefore be used with the utmost caution. 

Dr. Birnbaum in his pioneering work is laying the foundations of 
Hebrew palaeography well and truly; and, so long as the serial order 
which he is constructing is regarded as a working hypothesis without 
which no progress can be made, all will be well. He is well aware of the 
risks; but the danger is that hypothetical will be taken for absolute dates 
by others lacking his experience, knowledge and skill. The succeeding 
fascicles of this invaluable work will be anxiously awaited. 
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The Hab|piri. By MosHe GREENBERG. Pp. xiii+96. American 
Oriental Series, vol. 39. American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A., 1955. c. 28s. 


Tue author of this monograph has performed a most useful service in 
collecting all the known material on the Hab/piri, who appear in 
cuneiform texts from the twentieth to the eleventh century B.c., into a 
single volume and evaluating it. The collection appears to be exhaustive, 
the only omission noted by the reviewer being inevitable; for even since 
the publication of his work the elusive Hab/pird have appeared in a 
fresh collection of Accadian cuneiform texts found at Ras-ash-Shamrah 
(Nougayrol, Le Palais royal d’Ugarit, 111. i [1955], 233). 

In the first section the author gives a succinct but adequate and 
interesting account of the problem of the Hab/pird and their relation- 
ship to the Hebrews. In the second section he tabulates all the source- 
texts in historical order, transliterating and translating the relevant 
passages, so that the biblical scholar who cannot read the cuneiform 
sources may understand them. This is an invaluable compilation of 
permanent value. In the third section he analyses these sources and puts 
forward his own views. He shows clearly that the SA.GAZ and the 
Hab/|pird are identical groups; they were a recognized social element of 
the settled rather than of the nomadic or desert population in the 
“Middle East’, of heterogeneous racial elements, so far as the evidence 
of their names goes, and from an unusual variety of places of origin; 
this gave them great mobility, but in consequence of it they were out- 
siders wherever they settled, so that their status was always one of 
dependence; they were consistently rebels against authority, fugitives 
from the law, uprooted and without property. Consequently, whatever the 
basic element of the group was, it served as a magnet to attract all sorts 
of wanderers and outcasts from society driven by misfortune or mis- 
deeds from their homes. In times of disorganization these groups played 
a large part in the petty wars between local rulers and towns; with the 
establishment of a relatively stable form of society at the end of the 
second millennium B.c. they sank into insignificance and eventually 
disappeared from the scene. The author holds that they were probably 
mainly West-Semitic in origin and composition but leaves the deriva- 
tion of their name an open question; he further holds that the spelling 
with p is alone supported by unambiguous evidence and that the con- 
nexion of the name with that of the ‘Hebrews’ is extremely problematic 
on this as on historical and other grounds. A series of objections, he says, 
faces this equation; none of them indeed is decisive but their cumula- 
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No one can study the problem of the origins of the Hebrews without 
constant reference to this exhaustive and sober monograph. 
G. R. DRIVER 


Shechem: A Traditio-Historical Investigation. By EDUARD NIELSEN. 
Pp. 384. Copenhagen: G.E.C. Gad, 1955. 


Tue biblical traditions about Shechem are confusing alike in their 
brevity and in their obscurity. It is difficult to get a clear picture of the 
place occupied by the sanctuary at Shechem in the early life of Israel 
and in her traditions. This book is a careful and thorough investigation 
into all the references to Shechem, both direct and indirect, in an 
attempt to determine to which historical line of tradition they belong 
and how they are related to all else that bears on the early history of 
Shechem. 

We may take Nielsen’s examination of 1 Kings xii as an example of 
his approach to the traditions. In that chapter he finds four stages of 
growth in the tradition recorded there. 1. Negotiations took place 
between Rehoboam and the Israelites at Shechem; Adoram was stoned 
and Rehoboam fled. 2. Another tradition welded to this incident the 
story of the prophecy of Ahijah of Shiloh. 3. A Judaean tradition then 
associated this with the account of the rebellion of Sheba in David’s 
reign and incorporated the key phrase from 2 Sam. xx. 1. Lastly, the 
Deuteronomists ‘impregnated the tradition with their own point of 
view, making it deal with a royal election, and voicing their own views 
on monarchy and tyranny’ (pp. 186 f.). 

Further, a comparison of Joshua xxiv, Judges ix, and 1 Kings xii 
suggests, according to Nielsen’s analysis, that there was a strong tradi- 
tion connecting Shechem with (a) a putting away of foreign gods; (6) 
making a covenant; and (c) promulgating a code of laws. These things 
tended to become obscured in later tradition because centres such as 
Bethel, Jerusalem, Sinai, and Shiloh gathered to themselves equally 
strong, or even stronger, traditions which gradually caused the Shechem 
tradition to fade. 

In the tradition of the burial of foreign gods Nielsen also finds four 
strata: (a) an original Canaanite ritual associated with the enthronement 
of the king; (6) an ‘Israelite’ version of that ritual; (c) a later Israelite 
version in which Yahweh was acknowledged as ruler of Israel and creator 
and owner of Canaan; and lastly, (d) an anti-Canaanite ritual in which 
emphasis falls chiefly on the removal of the alien gods (p. 238). 

Among the several problems that are discussed in detail are those of 
the origin of the Levites and of the nature of the pre-Israelite worship 
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at Jerusalem. The book is a useful contribution to our knowledge of | 


Shechem and its traditions. 

In the nature of the subject, however, the results appear rather vague 
and inconclusive. One of the difficulties about traditio-historical criti. 
cism is that the results often seem to rest on a perplexing multiplicity of 
foundations. This book is no exception: we feel as we read one chapter 
that we have become familiar with the three or four traditions reviewed 
in it only to find in the next chapter that these are intertwined with other 
traditions moving perhaps in different directions. Things that the textual 
critic may think secondary are taken up by the traditio-historical 
critic as of much significance. For example, Nielsen finds significance in 
the words ‘which was in the land of Canaan’ in Gen. xxxiii. 18 and links 
them with Gen. xii. 6 (p. 230). Again, commenting on Gen. xv. 6, 
‘Abram believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’, Nielsen draws attention to the use of the root ’mn, claims it to be 
a trait of Jerusalemite tradition and thereby regards it as demonstrated 
that Gen. xv. 6 shows ‘affinity with ideas which are all known from 
Jerusalemite literature’ (pp. 342 f.). 


The Chronicler’s History of Israel: Chronicles-Ezra—Nehemiah 
Restored to Its Original Order. By CHarLes C. Torrey. Pp, 
xxxiv-+207. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1954. $5.00. 


Chronikbiicher. By WILHELM Rupo-pn. Pp. xxvi+338. Handbuch 
Zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von Otto Eissfeldt. 
Erste Reihe, 21. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1955. Paper cover 
DM. 24.40; board cover DM. 27.40. 

It is very much a matter of opinion whether the material found in 

Chronicles but not in Samuel or Kings is to be taken seriously by 








the historian as source material or to be regarded as the fruit of 


the Chronicler’s own lively imagination. Torrey still maintains that the | 
y g y 


book was conceived from the very outset as a work of historical fiction. 
In brief outline he rehearses his former arguments to this effect, and 
this is followed, in the main part of the book, by the Hebrew text (Baer’s 
edition) of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah set out in the order in 
which Torrey believes it left the Chronicler’s hands. At 2 Chron. xxxv. 


19 he has added an emended text of 1 Esd. i. 23 and in Ezra he has | 


added 1 Esd. iv. 47b-v. 6 after Ezr. i. 11, placed Neh. vii. 69-viii. 18 
after viii. 36 and Neh. ix and x after x. 44. The A.V. translation of 
2 Chron, xxxv, xxxvi, Ezra, and Nehemiah completes the volume. 
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Rudolph, on the other hand, believes that the book has historical 
yalue, not only in the material transmitted from the Books of Kings, 
or from the Midrash on those books, but also in the added material, 
whether it be material added by the Chronicler himself or by a sub- 
sequent editor, both in the genealogical lists and elsewhere. The 
Chronicler’s aim was to show that the Davidic dynasty alone was 
valid in the sight of God, that the Jerusalem temple was the only 
place in which to worship him and that therefore Judah and Jerusalem 
were the home of true theocracy. All this came entirely through the 
grace of God and not by the merit of men. In his shaping of human 
history God punished where punishment was due and rewarded where 
that was deserved. The Chronicler carried into individual lives the 
theory of retribution which was first clearly pursued by the Deuterono- 
mists. The good that men were capable of, or the repentance that fol- 
lowed evil doing, was naturally the outcome of their allegiance to the 
Law of Moses. In this way the Chronicler’s interest in the details of 
temple worship may be connected with his main theme, the Israelite 
theocracy. In regard to the personnel of the temple the Chronicler’s 
interest lay in the Levites rather than in the Priests. ‘To the Levites he 
added the Singers who are here, and for the first time, perhaps, made 
to belong to Levitical families. The exclusion of the northern kingdom 
is also in line with the Chronicler’s main interest. The Samaritans had 
no share in the worship of Israel. His attitude to the Samaritans may 
possibly explain why his history begins with David and not with the 
Exodus. The Samaritans shared with the Israelites a reverence for the 
Pentateuch and the experience of deliverance from Egypt was therefore 
the common property of both peoples. 

This characterization of the Chronicler’s intention will claim common 
assent. It is when we come to the passages that are thought to be edi- 
torial that Rudolph strikes his own line. He finds, roughly, three kinds 
of non-Chronicler material: 

1. Additions to the genealogical section (1 Chron. i-ix) which are 
found (by Rudolph) to be more extensive than the Chronicler’s 
own lists. 

2. A block of pro-Levitical material in 1 Chron. xxiii-xxvi. 

3- Supplementary material in 2 Chron. taken from the Books of Kings. 

The reason for supposing that the genealogical material has been 
generously expanded is based on the supposition that the Chronicler 
would have compiled a collection of lists in perfect historical and tribal 
sequence with no digressions, contradictions, or repetitions. The 
Levitical section (1 Chron. xxiii-xxvi) exhibits several differences from 
what the Chronicler says elsewhere about the Levites, particularly about 
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their duties and the age at which their service begins [thirty, according | 
to 1 xxiii. 3; twenty, according to 2 xxxi. 17 (but also 1 xxiii. 24) and 
twenty-five, according to Num. viii. 24 ff.]. This matter of the differ. 
ence in age leads Rudolph to suggest that the added material itself come 


from different hands and that some of it may even be earlier than the} ; 


Chronicler. When this complex of material is removed it has to be | 
claimed that 2 viii. 14 has been altered and references to David added | 
in order to bring it into line with 1 xxiti-xxvi where David is clearly 
looked upon as the originator of the temple services. Rudolph’s clue to 
his third group of additional material is that the borrowed material re. 
veals several inconsistencies, for example, 2 xv. 17 (taken from 1 Kings 
xv) says that during the reign of Asa the high places were not taken 
away, but in 2 xiv. 2, 4 it is said that he did remove them. 

We could only come to full agreement with Rudolph if we could | 
establish, beyond doubt, that the Chronicler really did have a tidy mind, | 
a sound historical perspective, and a capacity to produce a compiled | 
historical work that showed no loose ends and no historical blunders. | 
No one really credits the Chronicler with such a critical scholarly inten- | 
tion and we ought therefore to be all the more careful what we do with 
his ‘inconsistent’ material. 

With regard to the Chronicler’s sources, Rudolph is of the opinion 
that besides the canonical books of Samuel and Kings he had access to 
an expanded edition of the latter because much of the material for which 
we are sent to it is not in the canonical book. Further, he believes that 
some of the Chronicler’s own material, that is, material for which no 
source is mentioned or traceable, probably brings reliable information, 
for example, there is no reason to suppose that the Chronicler invented 
the story of Abijah’s victory as set out in 2 xiii. 3 ff. 

The Commentary itself is a valuable addition to the series and gives 
full and adequate exegetical and critical notes on the text. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


A Commentary on 1 Maccabees. By J. C. Dancy. Pp. vi+206, 
2 maps. Blackwell’s Theological Texts. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1954. 18s. 

Tue author’s preface tells us that this commentary is designed primarily 

to meet the needs of first-year students of Theology at Oxford, but 

secondarily for the satisfaction of the professional scholar. As such, it 
is in some danger of falling between two stools. The first-year student 
will be likely to find himself overwhelmed by the mass of information 
and confused by the arrangement of the material—e.g. by the insertion 
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( according | of acommentary on parts of 2 Maccabees where there are lacunae in the 
ii. 24) and historical picture presented by 1 Maccabees. He may well be puzzled 
- the differ. by such a reference as ‘BMC Phoen.’, which is not given in the list of 
itself come | abbreviations, the information provided in the section on ‘Extant MSS’ 
er than the| js insufficient for him to appreciate such a textual note as ‘PAMW Lat’, 
has to be | nor may he grasp the precise meaning of the sign ‘=’. More seriously, 
avid added! on occasion, the reader who is not particularly well informed will be 
d is clearly gravely misled by being given particular solutions of problems without 
h’s clue to | any indication of opposing points of view. This is especially true of the 
naterial re. section on the Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls where 
ym 1 Kings| the author merely summarizes the opinions of Professor Rowley which 
> not taken} are, to put it mildly, highly controversial. Even a reference at this point 
to such a popular work as Professor Dupont-Sommer’s The Dead Sea 

f we could | Scrolls would have provided a corrective. No doubt in dealing briefly 
tidy mind, | with the vexed question of the chronology of 1 Maccabees, the best that 
a compiled | can be done is to state one solution, and omit most of the justification. 
| blunders, | But Mr. Dancy, following in general Bickermann, seems to adopt an 
larly inten- | unnecessarily complicated view. Perhaps the most certain thing that 
we do with | can be said on this subject is that the fact that the author of 1 Maccabees 
reckons the months from Nisan strongly suggests that he used a spring 

he opinion era. Not only is there no real evidence for, but a certain amount against, 
d accessto any use at all of the autumn era in 1 Maccabees. It is to be noted that 
lfor which — none of the dates from the work which are usually adduced to show the 
lieves that use of the autumn era in fact exclude the spring era; the question at 
which no _ issue is whether this latter era was reckoned by the author of 1 Maccabees 

formation, from the spring of 312 B.C. or 311 B.c. Mr. Dancy (p. 49) categorically 
r invented states that the Jews—and, by implication, the author of 1 Maccabees— 
reckoned from Nisan 311 and assumes this throughout his commentary. 

and gives But there is a good deal to be said for the other view, as is powerfully 

argued by Schunck in his recent Quellen des I und II Makkabderbuches. 

CKINGTON It is not necessary to postulate ‘an official Seleucid source’ for the dates 
in 1 Maccabees that refer to events of general interest: rather, to quote 

vi-+206, Zeitlin (The First Book of Maccabees, p. 257), the author ‘was himself 

leckwell. | eyewitness or participant, or obtained his information from eye- 
’ witnesses; in either case his dates would be those in current use’. If 

all the dates in the work cannot be reconciled with one or other of the 

primarily spring eras—and the reviewer is by no means convinced of this—and 
‘ford, but if we may further assume the possibility that the author made his own 
8 such, it | calculations, the simplest solution may be that he used both spring eras. 
ir student Anyone who has attempted similar calculations, even with more 
formation abundant data than the author of 1 Maccabees presumably had at his 
insertion —_disposal, will realize how easily mistakes and inconsistencies can occur. 
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From the point of view of the scholar, perhaps the main interest of 
this commentary lies in its extensive use of the evidence from coins, 
papyri, and inscriptions. No other commentary is so valuable at least 


as regards the first two types of evidence, not even Abel’s. Mr. Dancy 


has read widely and is well up to date in his knowledge of the literature 
in the Hellenistic field. In this direction, one of the most interesting 
parts of Mr. Dancy’s commentary is the author’s assessment of the 
policy of Antiochus Epiphanes. In his view, Antiochus’ originality 
resided in the fact that he was the first Seleucid monarch to disabuge 
himself of the idea that the Greek was naturally superior to the Semite 
and he claims that theories of ‘Antiochus the Hellenizer’ must be 
abandoned. But this is to go too far: rather, in the words of Rostovtzef 
(C.A.H. vii, p. 160) the policy of Antiochus was ‘to extend and confirm 
the patches of Hellenism by the creation of new Greek cities and the 
strengthening of the Greek element in the old ones so that the whole 
kingdom should bear but one stamp, the Greek’. This is the important 


point, and not the question whether the inhabitants of a particular dds | 


should be of Semitic rather than Greek stock, as had in fact increasingly 
been the case for a considerable time. We have clear evidence for only 
one of Antiochus Epiphanes’ foundations, that of Jerusalem (2 Mace. 
iv. 7-17). This involved the building of a gymnasium and the establish- 


ment of ephebic training, which are evidences of pure Hellenism and not | 
of any ‘Syro-Hellenic cultural amalgam’ and were precisely the things | 


that were considered by many pious Jews to be ‘forbidden by the Law 
(2 Macc. iv. 11). 

In the same way, Antiochus’ more specifically religious policy is to 
be understood in the light of his desire to strengthen Hellenism through- 
out his empire. Ruler-worship had long played such a part among the 
Seleucids: Mr. Dancy is surely wrong in saying that Antiochus Epiphanes 
was the first of his line to cl. im divine honours in his own lifetime, for 
such a claim was made by Antiochus III, if not by Antiochus II. Again, 
Mr. Dancy is far too cavalier in his treatment of Daniel xi. 36-38, for 
example by stating it is certain that the ‘god of fortresses’ does not refer 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, in view of the evidence of Livy xli. 20 that 
Antiochus erected a temple at Antioch to this deity, though doubtless 
the god was there known as Zeus Olympios. The crux of 1 Macc. i. 41-43 


is not, as Mr. Dancy seems to think, whether Antiochus allowed other | 


cults beside his own in his empire, for of course he did, but that ‘all his 
subjects should become one people and abandon their own laws’, or, a 
in Josephus (Antiquities x11. vi. 5), that they should ‘choose to live after 
the custom of the Greeks’, which naturally included the ruler-cult. It 















was because the Jews, unlike the other communities of the empire, | 
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271 
would not adopt Greek customs that they alone came into open conflict 
with the king. 

Mr. Dancy’s touch in the Semitic field is perhaps not quite so sure 


' asin the Hellenistic. His suggestion on p. 40 that the Wisdom Litera- 


ture was inimical to what he describes as ‘post-exilic orthodoxy’ and 
sympathetic to the Hellenizers in Palestine is hardly supported by an 
examination of the works in question. He adduces the words ‘Be not 
righteous overmuch’ in Ecclesiastes vii. 16, as an attack on the Law: 
are then the words which immediately follow ‘neither make thyself over 
wise’ to be understood as an attack on Wisdom, of which, according to 
Mr. Dancy, Ecclesiastes itself is a specimen? At 1 Macc. i. 46 ayious are 
hardly the Hasidim, but the ministers of the dyiacya. In his full discus- 
sion of the Abomination of Desolation, there are some further pieces of 
evidence which Mr. Dancy might have noted. The chief objections to 
Bickermann’s theory are seriously weakened if we link the Abomination 
with the type of small late-Hellenistic altar that included in its con- 
struction a pillar, or pillars, symbolizing the deity: particularly may be 
mentioned the miniature altar from the neighbourhood of Beirut, where 
altar and pillar are fashioned from a single piece of stone, illustrated in 
K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon, p. 19. On the other hand, it is worth 
noting that in the Mishnah tractate ‘Aboda Zara, 013° or D3, a 
transliteration of Bwyds, is the pedestal on which an idol stands, and 
A. Zar. iv. 6 mentions the temporary erection of idols on such pedestals. 
It may therefore be that the Abomination of 1 Maccabees was a base on 
which an image was placed during the celebration of such festivals as 
those mentioned in 2 Macc. vi. 7. The group mentioned in 1 Macc. 
ii. 29 should not be equated with the Hasidim, who do not identify 
themselves with the revolt until ii. 42: the author’s attitude to the 
Hasidim is equivocal and he appears to represent them as the last to 
join and the first to leave (vii. 13). There is no special difficulty in the 
phrase ‘forces of Syria’ at iii. 41: presumably the author means either 
the army of the province of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (cp. iii. 13) or, 
more probably, troops drawn from the hyparchy of Coele-Syria itseif, 
though whether he is correct historically is another question. The note 
on ili. 59 is rather naively worded, and does not make it clear that there 
is No reason to suppose that Judas or, rather, the author of 1 Maccabees, 
had read the book of Daniel or that, if he had, he would have accepted 
its teaching. At iv. 56, Mr. Dancy, on the basis of 2 Chron. vii. 9 claims 
that the dedication of Solomon’s Temple was celebrated for eight days: 
but it is clear that the Chronicler intended the closing festival of the 
eighth day to be distinct from the seven-day dedication festival, since 
he divides the two by a celebration of a seven-day feast of Tabernacles 
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(cp. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher, p. 217), and so on this point is no! 





really at variance with 1 Kings viii. 66. The note on v. 43 ‘Heb. karnain= = 
horn’ is wrong: it should be either ‘Aram. dual karnain = horns’ or, War 
more probably, in view of the Greek and the original language of ; | boa 
Maccabees ‘Heb. dual karnaim = horns’. J. R. Porrm m 

Jerus 


Discoveries in the Fudaean Desert, I: Qumrdn Cave 1. By | grou 
BARTHELEMY and J. T. MILIK: with contributions by R. pe | writt 
Vaux, G. M. Crowroot, H. J. PLENDERLEITH, and G.L,) D 
HarpDING. Pp. xii+-165+37 plates and 10 illustrations. Oxford; | othe 


Clarendon Press, 1955. 63s. _ sas 
THE volume is the first of a projected series of publications under the | = 
joint authority of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, Ecole Biblique | pam 
et Archéologique Frangaise and Palestine Archaeological Museum, and | Hers 


describes the acquisitions of these institutions from the first of the dec 
Qumran Caves discovered in 1947 and in the subsequent search of the rolli 
cave by professional archaeologists. Thus the material edited and pub- 
lished here is additional to that which had previously appeared in two 
major publications of Scrolls, viz. The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's | 40, 
Monastery, published by the American Schools of Oriental Research | } 40) 
(1950 and 1951), and The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University, 


mad 
published by the Magnes Press (Jerusalem, 1954). At the first glance it  ¢ 
would appear disappointing that the present publication consists largely | 44 


of fragments, most of them very small, and that the material is but N 
supplementary to that already available. Nevertheless, it is in this 


the 
volume that we are able for the first time to appreciate adequately the | o¢ 
vast range and catholicity of the documents originally placed in the | repr 


cache at ‘Ain Feshha. A glance at the contents shows that it contained | tran, 
biblical texts of Gen., Exod., Lev., Deut. (two copies), Judges, Sam., wha 
Isa. (in fragments which belong to the scroll known as IQ Is b), Ezek., (fra 
Pss. (two, probably three, copies), Dan. (two copies), and two | gdit 
phylacteries. Of biblical commentaries, there are pesher-texts of Mic., type 
Zeph. and Pss. Apocryphal books are represented by Jubilees, ‘Book 0 
of Noah’, ‘Apocalypse of Lamech’ (both associated with 1 Enoch), | tex 
Testament of Levi, ‘Sayings of Moses’, ‘Book of Mysteries’, and four | cop, 
anonymous fragments, two of them in Aramaic and one a prophetic the 
apocryphon, which, however, the editor queries. Of the Sectarian litera- | |Q) 
ture, some are fragments of texts already known to us: additions to the | 4 r 
Rule of the Community (IQS, quondam the Manual of Discipline), and | to, 
especially two appendixes to it, the Rude of the Congregation and the 
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Collections of Blessings, both of which are new, and present a sub- 
stantial amount of text. There are also additional fragments of the 
Warfare Scroll and the Songs of Thanksgiving. Hitherto unknown except 
by reference to articles in the learned journals are parts of a priestly 
liturgy in which figure ‘three tongues of fire’, a description of the New 


| Jerusalem, other priestly liturgies, and hymns. Other very small frag- 
| ments defy classification except that some of them are capable of being 


| 


: 


grouped together: they are in Hebrew and in Aramaic, and a few are 
written on papyrus. 

Despite the fragmentary nature of the texts published here, there are 
other descriptive portions of the book which are especially valuable. It 
is as if the editors, conscious of the frugality of the meal they are able to 
provide, have given an hors-d’ceuvre and garnished some of the bones 
and crumbs they have salvaged. Thus, the introductory Part One 


' describing the archaeology of the discovery is important. Mr. Lankester 
seum, and | 


EE 


Harding’s story of the discovery is effectively told, and the technical 
discussions of the ceramics, the linen textiles, and the technique of un- 
rolling the scrolls by Pére de Vaux, Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot, and Mr. H. J. 
Plenderleith respectively are excellent. The transliterations and treat- 
ments of the various texts in Part Two are good, and one cannot but 


' book. It is true that the excellent facsimiles show that adequate use was 


sts largely | 


‘ial is but 
is in this 
uately the 


ed in the | represent the reviewer’s own interest. There are a few lapses in the 


| transliterations. Thus, on p. 62, in the text of Judges ix. 4, 1 is given for 
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made of all technical means to force the fragments to reveal every tittle 
of script on them, but allowing this, the talent displayed in deciphering 
and identifying the texts is most reassuring. 

Nevertheless, the reviewer would wish to note a few comments for 
the consideration of students and scholars who will be using this edition 
of scroll material: the comments are made with the caveat that they 


what is obviously 9 in the facsimile and in the M.T. Again, on p. 66 
(fragment 2), a lacuna in the scroll-text of Isa. xiii. 4 is filled in by the 
editor with Otp for tpD—a reading error whose provenance is obviously 
typographical rather than textual. 

On another score, one might query the editors’ handling of the scroll- 
texts in the apparatus criticus. On p. 67 (fragment 3), the scroll-text 
contains Isa. xv. 3—xvi. 2 in the form provided by IQ Is b: inter alia, 
the text agrees with M.T. in rendering ]V2°7 rather than 12° with 
IQ Isa: in view of the early excitement raised by the reading in IQ Is a, 
4 note to this effect would have been more relevant than the reference 
to a very minor orthographic variant in another part of the verse. Inci- 
dentally, the apparatus criticus to the next fragment fails to note a 
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divergence in paragraph division between the fragment and the MT, 
Again, though minor divergences of orthography are conscientiously 
recorded, a case of Massoretic Qré and Kethibh divergence has escaped 
notice in fragment 11 (p. 70) of Psalm cxix. 79, where the choice between 
1 and * has far-reaching effects; moreover, the transliteration here sup. 
ports the wrong variant as I read the facsimile. 

Another doubtful conclusion is given on p. 150 where it is said that 
because of the unique size and shape of a manuscript of Daniel, this 
book was probably regarded as non-canonical by the sect of the scrolls, 

Apocryphal and sectarian scrolls are likewise given in transcription, 
translation, and notes, with copious references to parallel writings, 
especially the Apocrypha. Here, too, a few of the interpretations offered 
by the editors will not be received without query. For instance, the 
editor may have dared too far by filling in a lacuna in the pesher to 


ene ne = 


Ps. Ixviii. 30 f. (p. 82) with the mention of the kings of the Kitt’im. | 


Again, on pp. 128 f., a passage in the Benediction of the Prince of the 
Congregation is interpreted as presenting the idea that the Prince is 
of Davidic descent because the passage includes a quotation from 
Isa. xi. 1-5. Actually the passage does no more than refer to verse 4 of 
the alle, ed quotation—the other references are confessedly uncertain— 
and our previous knowledge of the way in which quotations are inter- 
preted in the hermeneutics of the sect, often with complete disregard of 
their general context, should have demonstrated how precarious sucha 
conclusion must be. The editor proceeds, moreover, to assume from 
references he finds in two texts from Cave Four that the sect expected 
a Davidic Messiah: my comment must be that until this evidence is 
available for comparison with other Messianic references in the scrolls, 
all that one can contend is that the sect refers to the Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israel, and that the exact interpretation of these functionaries is an 
open question. 

It is unfortunate, though for political reasons unavoidable, that the 
volume lacks references to editions of relevant texts available in this 
country some time before the date of its publication. Rabin’s edition of 
the Damascus Documents is not mentioned, nor, deplorably inevitably, 
Sukenik’s edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the Hebrew University. 
The latter would have enabled the editors to avoid the numerous 
references to such ephemeral publications as The Sphere for 18 Feb. 
1950. 

These blemishes, if such they be, do not detract from an extremely 
important edition of scroll-material. It is, moreover, a pleasure to draw 
attention to the excellence of the technical side of the publication. The 
Clarendon Press has produced, with its customary first-class work- 
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manship, a volume which will stand with pride alongside the other 
publications of the Qumran Scrolls. B. J. RoBERTS 





The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan. By JuDAH GOLDIN. Pp. 
xxvi+277. Yale Judaica Series, Vol. X. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. 
$4.75. 

Srupents of the New Testament, as well as of rabbinic Judaism, have 

long had adequate editions of the Ethics of the Fathers. The subtalmudic 

commentary on the Ethics known as the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, has re- 
mained almost unknown save to talmudists, although Schechter pub- 
lished a critical text in 1887. This tract, which is substantially larger 
than the mishnaic Aboth upon the dicta in which it enlarges discursively, 
has a threefold importance. (1) It presupposes a text of Aboth earlier 
than the mishnaic recension. (2) It is not, as hitherto generally assumed, 

a geonic compilation from the seventh to ninth centuries, but is already 

quoted in the earliest geonic text. The authorities named in it are all 

tannaitic, and Finkelstein would attribute its earliest parts to the first 

century. (3) Although some of its contents are unparalleled, it is an im- 

portant—and sometimes even an acknowledged—source for the redac- 

tors of the major midrashic collections. The traditional text as found in 
editions of the Babylonian Talmud is here taken as a basis for the trans- 
lation, which appears to be satisfactory and is briefly but helpfully an- 
notated; it is also indexed, and as well as printing the paragraphs of 
Aboth as lemmata it also reprints in an appendix Danby’s version of the 
mishnaic recension. It is somewhat strange that its being committed to 
press anticipates the appearance of a new critical edition of the original 
by Finkelstein, which it announces (p. xxiv); but suggestions by Finkel- 
stein, as well as by Liebermann and the late Louis Ginzberg, are 
frequently incorporated in the notes. RAPHAEL LOEWE 


L’ Aspect religieux de la Royauté israélite: l'institution monarchique 
dans |’ Ancien Testament et dans les textes mésopotamiens. By J. 
DE FRAINE. Pp. xl-++-425. Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1954. 
L. 5,000; $8.50. 

Durinc the quarter of a century which has elapsed since the publication 

of Myth and Ritual it has become clear that among the questions raised 

in that book the nature and practice of kingship in the ancient Near East 
was the most important. Professor A. R. Johnson’s essay in The Laby- 
rinth (1935), entitled “The Role of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus’, 
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brought into focus the special problem of kingship in Israel, and since 


the twenty pages of bibliography in the book under review. 

Pére de Fraine’s book has the value of gathering together in reference 
and quotation everything, or so it seems, that has been written on this 
central subject of kingship in the ancient Near East. While the ostensible 
purpose of the book is to give a constructive view of sacral kingship in 
Israel, by far the larger portion of the book is devoted to an attack on 
what the author calls the Anglo-Scandinavian School. It would appear 
that a sufficiently long period of time has elapsed since the appearance of 
that guilty book Myth and Ritual to allow the birth of a myth of origin, 
and it is in order for this particular myth to be demythologized at once. 


| 


then a large literature on the subject has grown up, as may be seen from 


eR 


It is true that Professor Ivan Engnell, in his book Studies in Divine | 


Kingship in the Ancient Near East (1943), has said, ‘In recent years the 
problem (sc. of sacral kingship) has again become really cardinal thanks 
to the circle of English scholars centred round Hooke’. He goes on to 
say, ‘the question of sacral kingship has been well noticed also by re- 
presentatives of the Scandinavian school of comparative religion’, and 
names Pedersen, Mowinckel, Birkeland, and Widengren. Now it should 
be said emphatically that the contributors to Myth and Ritual never 
constituted anything remotely resembling a school in the sense in which 
it was possible at that time to speak of diffusionist or functional schools 
of anthropologists. Hocart’s work on kingship was chiefly concerned 
with the Far East, and his connexions were mainly with the diffusionists. 
Professor North’s valuable study of sacral kingship in Israel was pro- 
duced independently, and he would repudiate any connexion with any 
school. Similarly Professor Engnell himself has pointed out the absur- 


dity of labelling scholars holding such divergent views on the subject of | 
‘patternism’ and sacral kingship as is the case with Mowinckel, Birke- 


land, Widengren, and himself, as the ‘Scandinavian’ school of pat- 
ternists. In short, Pére de Fraine’s Anglo-Scandinavian school is purely 
mythical. 

In his preface the learned author expresses the hope that his work may 
throw some light on this much discussed problem of our day. It must be 
said regretfully that heat rather than light is the principal sensation pro- 
duced by a careful reading of this somewhat pretentious volume. There 
is much citation of authorities, and it is greatly to the author’s credit that 
he is able to read the contributions of the Scandinavian scholars, I will 
not say school, in their own languages; but there is no sign of a fresh 
study of the original texts, nor is there any fresh light thrown on them. 
For his account of kingship in Mesopotamia which occupies a large part 
of his book, the author leans heavily on Labat, Frankfort, and Fish, 
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scholars whose work is of course of the greatest importance. He has 
drawn his weapons of attack on the ‘myth and ritual pattern’ mainly 
from Frankfort’s Frazer Lecture, The Problem of Similarity in Ancient 
Near Eastern Religions (1951), but has not forged any fresh weapons of 


and since | 
seen from 


. reference ‘ 

en on this his own. : : 
ostensible | What most Old Testament scholars will regard as the most serious 
ingship in | defect in Pére de Fraine’s account of sacral kingship in Israel is his 
attack on refusal to admit the existence of any borrowed elements in Israelite 
ld appear | religion. This would seem to be the implication of his words on P. 38: 
covanceet | ‘Pourquoi doit-il s’agir nécessairement d’une adaptation a l’esprit reli- 
of origin gieux d’Israél, de formes empruntées, ou d’une “élimination progressive 
d at den d’éléments étrangers inconciliables” ?’ Like a number of other opponents 


in Divine | ° ‘patternism’, the author uses the term ‘the religion of Israel’ without 
years the | = ™Y clear definition of the period or the aspect of the religion to which 
nal thanks | Teference is made. In the 23rd chapter of Ezekiel, that prophet gives a 
description of ‘the religion of Israel’ in Egypt, in the wilderness, and in 


z0es ON to <i gue 

. by re- Canaan, which incontestably suggests a deliberate assimilation on the 

gion’, and part of Israel to foreign religious patterns ; nor is he alone in his account 
’ 


7 iechedl of what the religion seemed like to those who had first-hand experience 
al oui of it. Whether there ever was a time in the history of Israel when that 
apaperss pure Jahvism which shines in the writings of the eighth-century pro- 
phets and their successors was practised in Israel is open to question. 


a It must be admitted that some of the Scandinavian patternists have 
Sesioatiae carried their interpretation of the Old Testament to lengths which 
| was pro- invite criticism ; but such a violent reaction against any possibility of 
. with any truth or value in their position as Pére de Fraine’s book represents is 


the absur- equally to be deplored. 

subjectof | Another regrettable feature of Pére de Fraine’s book is his controver- 

el, Birke- sial technique. This consists largely of quotations in the footnotes, on 
’ the one hand from the writings of scholars who are the target of his 


ol of pat- ae 

lis oa ely attacks, and on the other from the writings of scholars who agree or 
appear to agree with him. This in itself is, of course, perfectly legitimate ; 

work may but what is regrettable is the number of instances in which quotations 


It must be torn from their context and given a different meaning from that 
ation pro- which their author intended. Professor Engnell is the chief sufferer from 
age this method, but he is not the only one. To the present writer, who is 
sredit thet also one of the author’s favourite targets, he has frequently attributed 


ore, 1 wil statements with which his victim not only wholly disagrees, but which 
of afresh | Were made by other scholars. No one reading the footnote on page 40 
on dan with the passage in the text to which it refers would imagine that his 
large part quotations are taken from a long and careful argument in the present 


and Fish writer’s Origins of Early Semitic Ritual, in which the killing of the king 
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as an element in early Mesopotamian ritual is demonstrated by evidence i 


which even Professor Frankfort admitted as valid. ‘The two expressions 


of hesitation or caution which Pére de Fraine quotes have no relation | 


to the question at issue at all. Professor A. R. Johnson is accused (p. 
334, n. 6) of ‘sans sourciller’ ascribing ov. § ff. of Ps. cxviii to the king, 
although the king is not mentioned ; but on p. 338, n. 8 he says of o. 10, 
‘it is certainly the king who is speaking’. Nevertheless, with these re. 


servations, the book contains valuable material, and deserves to be read 


came 


by those who are interested in the many problems which arise from the | 


subject of sacral kingship. S. H. Hooxe 


The Gospel Text of Cyril of Ferusalem. By J. HAROLD GREENLEE, 
Pp. 100. Studies and Documents XVII. Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1955. 18s. 6d. 


Tuis is a worthy addition to the other textual studies that have appeared 
in this valuable series. While it is of primary interest and importance to 
those who are directly concerned with problems relating to the ‘Caesarean’ 
text, it also serves as a model for all younger scholars who may wish to 
undertake textual research of this nature. 

Hitherto, in the attempt to identify and trace the origin of the 
‘Caesarean’ text, little patristic evidence has been subjected to minute 
examination except that provided by some of the writings of Origen 
and Eusebius. It was therefore well worth while investigating the 
character of the gospel text reflected in the quotations found in the 
writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. For, as Dr. Greenlee states, ‘in view of 
the rivalry which existed at this period between Jerusalem and Caesarea, 
it would seem very improbable that either city would adopt the local 


text of the other. Therefore it might be expected that Jerusalem and | 


Caesarea used different types of text and that, if they used approxi- 
mately the same text, this would seem to indicate that the text had been 
common to both for an extended period of time, and was probably the 
common text of all Palestine.’ 

Many difficulties confront the scholar embarking upon this particular 
field of study. In the first place, no modern edition of Cyril’s works has 
been undertaken. Dr. Greenlee makes use of the edition of Reischl and 
Rupp based on the Benedictine edition. Secondly, almost all of Cyril’sex- 
tant works are in the nature of Catechetical Lectures, in which accurate 
quotation on any large scale is scarcely to be expected. Dr. Greenlee is 
fully alive to the difficulty of using this kind of patristic evidence, and he 
is very careful not to cite passages where inaccurate quotation might be 
suspected. Thirdly, there is the difficulty of defining what is meant by 
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the expression ‘the Caesarean text’. Dr. Greenlee repeats the necessary 
Xpressions reminder of K. and S. Lake: ‘It is sometimes forgotten that “Caesarean” 
no relation | is merely the name given to the type of text used by Origen and Eusebius 
ccused (p, | in the Gospel of Mark. The ultimate standard is the quotations of 
o the king, Origen and Eusebius, and the fact that these Caesarean writers used it 
ys of v, 10, justifies the use of the term Caesarean.’ 
1 these re | While it is still customary to use the term ‘Caesarean’ to designate 
to be read | the group of witnesses composed of @ 565 700 fam 1 fam 13 28 W and 
e from the | °°, it has become increasingly clear that, for the gospel of Mark at any 
H. Hooge | rate, this group must be subdivided into a strictly Caesarean section 
represented by @ 565 700 Origen and Eusebius and a pre-Caesarean 
section made up of p*S W fam 1 fam 13 and 28. Dr. Greenlee follows 
Ayuso in designating the former section C and the latter P. Unfor- 
en: Ejnar | tunately, because of its fragmentary condition almost no use could be 
made in this study of p*>; and, as is well known, the witness of all these 
e appeared manuscripts in the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John is far inferior 
yortance to to their witness in Mark because of their greater assimilation in these 
Caesarean’ gospels to the Byzantine text. Dr. Greenlee therefore quotes as often 
ay wish tp 98 possible the testimony of the ‘lesser Caesareans’, including in addi- 
tion to the Greek manuscripts the Georgian, Armenian, and Palestinian 
zin of the Syriac versions. 
to minute The quotations from each gospel are presented separately, the evi- 
of Origen | dence from Matthew being subdivided into Matthew i-xi and xii-end, 
gating the a8 ‘a definite change of text seems to take place at approximately the 
und in the | beginning of the twelfth chapter’. In each case a list is given of all 
‘in viewof  Cyril’s variants from the Textus Receptus together with evidence 
| Caesarea, Supporting his reading. This is followed by a further list, to act as a 
t the local | counter-check, of substantial variants where Cyril agrees with the 
salem and | Textus Receptus. Careful and detailed summaries follow of the extent 
1 approxi- of the support afforded to Cyril by text-combinations and by individual 
t had been manuscripts. And, in order to try and pin down Cyril’s text more exactly, 
obably the imstances are given (unfortunately they are very few) where Cyril and 
Origen or Cyril and Eusebius are found to be in agreement. 
particular The results of this careful and painstaking study would seem in the 
works has case of the gospel of Mark to be definite and conclusive. ‘Briefly, Cyril’s 
eischl and _—=« text: is Caesarean, apparently of a weak P-division type, more closely 
Cyril’sex- related to the Neutral than to the Western text, more closely related to 
h accurate § %than B, and strongly supported by the Georgian (and, to a less degree, 
sreenlee is by the Armenian) version.’ In the case of the other gospels results are 
ce, and he much more tentative, and our author is content with the claim that ‘much 
1 might be the same cohesion which binds together the Caesarean witnesses in 
meant by Mark exists in the other gospels’. In view, however, of the conclusions 
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reached in the gospel of Mark, and of his observations previously | 
quoted about the relationship between Caesarea and Jerusalem in the 
first half of the fourth century, Dr. Greenlee feels justified in suggesting | 
that the inference should be made that the text with which we are con- 
cerned should be termed ‘Palestinian’ rather than ‘Caesarean’. 

Some further detailed points of interest that emerge in the course of 
this study are: (i) The Georgian support for Cyril’s variants can be | 
described as ‘very good’ throughout all the gospels. (ii) The Palestinian 
Syriac support varies considerably. In Mark it is ‘poor’, in Mt. xii-end | 
*good’, in Mt. i-xii ‘very poor’, in Luke ‘fair’, and in John ‘very good’, 
(iii) Streeter’s dictum that ‘the Byzantine revisers of both @ and 70 
seem to have gradually warmed to their work about half-way through 
Luke, and still more so when they got on to John’ is found to require 
modification. ‘I have found this true’, says Dr. Greenlee, ‘for 700, and 
perhaps for @ in Luke; but in John @ occurs as frequently in support 
of Cyril as any MS. except D.’ R. V. G. Taske 


Studies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot. Edited 
by D. E. Ninewao. Pp. xvi+-262+-1 plate. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1955. 30s. 

Tuts volume, intended as a Festschrift but sadly turned into a memorial, 

is prefaced by a delightful biographical sketch by the editor, skilfully 

recapturing the shy yet courageous character of ‘R.H.L.’ and appraising 
his distinctive contribution to New Testament scholarship. Many, 
though by no means all, of the essays reflect Lightfoot’s school of 


thought, and some are highly controversial. Space allows only the dis- | 


cussion of some arbitrarily selected matters. 
Mr. C. F. Evans offers a very carefully documented suggestion that 


the selection and arrangement of material in Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14 was | 


inspired, like the Assumption of Moses, by Deuteronomy, and by the 
conviction that Jesus was the prophet like unto Moses. It must be con- 
fessed that this brings with it some problems. There are one ortwo clearly 
non-deuteronomic Moses-allusions in Luke which suggest that Jesus is 
thought of as the new Moses with the Exodus yet before him, rather 
than as the new Moses on the verge of the Promised Land: the Lucan 
Transfiguration, while it has its adrod axovere, like Deut. xviii. 19, has 


also its €£050s yet to come; and Luke xii. 14 (intruded right into what on | 


Mr. Evans’s showing is deuteronomic) has its most striking parallel (or 
antithesis) in Exodus ii. 14 (cp. Acts vii. 27). Incidentally, why did not 
Luke go further with his Moses parallels? It is Matthew’s infancy stories 
which the more recall Moses—but that is a problem rather for those who 
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recognize the Exodus parallels. Returning to Mr. Evans’s thesis, why 
has not Luke somehow assimilated his eschatological material—at least 
in position—to the deuteronomic last words of Moses? But these are 
only queries. Mr. Evans's idea is a brilliantly ingenious one, and may 
indeed prove to be an important clue. 

In a quite different area of study, Professor Kilpatrick brings linguistic 
and statistical methods to bear on a well-known problem of punctuation, 
with the conclusion that Mark xiii. g-11 should be read thus: 

Brérere 5¢ bjpeis Eavrovs 

mapadwcovow vas [sic] eis cvvedpia Kai eis ovvaywyds, 

Sapynocobe Kai emi Hyeudvwv Kai Bacréwr, 

arabnceabe Evexev eyod cis papripiov adrois Kai eis mavra Ta €Ovn. 

Sef mp@rov KnpvxOfva ro edayyéAvov, Kai drav 

dywow buds mapadidovres K.7.A. 
The method of exegesis by appealing to usage, for which ‘we are today 
probably better equipped than any generation before us with synopses, 
concordances, lexicons and critical editions’, is admirable, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be given more and more attention. But in this particular 
instance the reader is left uneasy. It is not only that one is loath to part 
thus with the last vestige of universalism in the Marcan tradition of the 
teaching of Jesus. It is also that two linguistic questions remain appar- 
ently unanswered: first, what is craOjceobe (absolute—without mention 
of a tribunal or a position)? Acts xxvi. 22 might help, but it is not a very 
close parallel. Secondly, why the harsh lack of connecting particle in the 
last clause? If there are satisfactory answers (and there may well be) 
Professor Kilpatrick’s case is the stronger. 

Professor Nineham’s own study subjects to scrutiny Dr. Dodd’s well- 
known and influential article on the narrative framework of Mark (E£.T., 
June 1932). Dr. Dodd’s contention (as against K. L. Schmidt) was that 
the framework was not mere editorial stuff but was itself part of the 
tradition received by the evangelist, although the traditional pericopae 
were not always correctly fitted into this frame. Professor Nineham’s 
inquiry is deliberately restricted simply to Dr. Dodd’s article, and he 
admits that, even if his criticisms are accepted, they can do no more than 
throw doubt on the validity of Dr. Dodd’s argument. But certain diffi- 
culties in accepting the criticisms do, in fact, seem to appear. (i) Com- 
menting on Dr. Dodd’s appeal to the ‘outlines’ of the ministry in Acts x 
and xiii as evidence that an outline like Mark’s was part of the original 
tradition, Professor Nineham presents what purports to be a dilemma: 
either the apostles themselves used a formal and traditional outline 
(which is unlikely), or the Acts outlines were invented by Luke (in which 
case the evidence for independent tradition disappears). But who ever said 
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that the apostles used a formal and traditional outline? The point is! 
simply that if the Acts outline was really apostolic (and such as therefor 
eventually became traditional) then it is probably authentic; and Pro. | 
fessor Nineham does nothing to show that the second alternative is the 
more likely. Indeed, when he argues that Luke would in any case not 
have contradicted in the Acts the outline he had followed in his gospel, 
he comes near to eating his own words, for his hypothesis requires the | 





evangelists to be indifferent to any sequence: one frame is as good a | 


another, and consistency is hardly necessary. Is not the dilemma, then, | 
a rather shadowy one? (ii) It is far from proven that the Marcan outline 
was devoid of any religious or practical value. In particular, it is a ques 
tion of great importance for the interpretation of the ministry of Jesus 
whether ‘Caesarea Philippi’ was or was not a watershed. Quite as import- 
ant as the sequence of events in the passion narrative is the sequence of | 
events and teachings with reference to this point. Here is an obviow 
difference between Mark and the fourth gospel; and is it a theologically 
unimportant difference? (iii) This leads to the observation that a case 
can be made for the Caesarea Philippi incident being already linked in 
pre-Marcan tradition with what follows it (see R. H. Fuller, The Mission 
and Achievement of Fesus, p. 54). If so, we are here confronted with in- 
dependent evidence of an original sequence preserved—as in the passion 
narrative—because of its religious importance. In sum, while it would 
indeed be ridiculous to maintain that the eye-witnesses insisted pedantic- 
ally on correcting all the mistakes they heard in the repetition of the 
traditions about Jesus, regardless of the irrelevance of such mistakes to 
the main object, yet to agree thus far is not necessarily to allow that the 


historical order of certain key events was regarded as a matter of in- | 


difference. 


, — t 
But even if these criticisms are valid, they do nothing to diminish our | 


gratitude for a timely inquiry which deserves much further pondering 
in view of the importance of its subject. And with the editor’s own con- 
tribution we must end these all too selective comments, thanking him 
and his collaborators for a significant book and for their tributes to 
name dear and highly honoured. C. F. D. Mou 


The Gospel according to St. John: An introduction with Commentary | 


and Notes on the Greek text. By C. K. Barrett. Pp. xii+53!. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 63s. 


No English commentary on the fourth gospel based on the Greek text 
has appeared since 1928. Here is a major event in theological studies 
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and this work is worthy of the occasion both on the critical and on the 
theological side. 

The introduction opens with an account of the character and purpose 
of the gospel, of its literary character and style and of the sources, which, 
we are told, cannot be analysed fully. Here, as throughout the com- 
mentary, John’s dependence on Mark is stressed, cp. pp. 35 ff., 229, 
232, 238, 252, 342, 346, 350, 370. Theories of displacement and redaction 
are discussed but following the modern tendency discarded. The non- 
Christian background of the gospel is then discussed, including John’s 
use of the LXX, of apocalyptic and of Rabbinic Judaism. ‘Religions of 
salvation’ are considered, that of Hellenistic Judaism in particular. Then 
the Christian background is depicted; the relation of John to the 
synoptic evidence is fully set out; one notes that the Marcan date of the 
Last Supper is preferred to the Johannine, the recent work of Jaubert on 
the ‘two’ Jewish calendars current in the first century A.D. not having 
appeared in time for it to be considered. The differences between 
Pauline and Johannine thought are stressed, John’s independence of 
outlook being emphasized. In saying that the relation of the Evangelist 
to the author of the Johannine epistles can only be guessed, Mr. Barrett 
is more cautious than the late W. F. Howard and most scholars except 
Holtzmann and Dr. Dodd. The view advanced here is that the Johannine 
epistles were by a disciple of the same school, probably at Ephesus, as 
another who wrote the Apocalypse and as another who wrote the fourth 
gospel. 

The evidence bearing on the origin and authority of the gospel is set 
out fully and fairly, that for the early death by martyrdom of John the 
son of Zebedee being rejected. The existence of John the Elder is dis- 
cussed and maintained, the evidence of the much maligned Papias being 
accepted here, but the view is held that the Elder did not necessarily 
have any connexion with this gospel. The account given of the Anti- 
Marcionite Prologue must be read now in the light of the recent article 
on it in this Journal (N.S. vi (1955), pp. 1-16) by the late R. G. Heard. 

Mr. Barrett makes full allowance for John’s masterly use of his sources 
and suggests that it is more valuable to assess the contribution of the 
Evangelist to the solution of the problem how to switch from eschatology 
to the permanent gospel message than to be sure of his date. A date 
before A.D. 140, on the other hand, is suggested both by the papyro- 
logical discoveries published twenty years ago and by Valentinus’ use 
of the fourth gospel, as the reviewer would maintain. 

The Aramaic theory advanced by C. C. Torrey and the more restrained 
views of Principal M. Black are recorded ; almost all Torrey’s suggestions 
are rejected as unnecessary, €.g. on i. 13, 15, V. 33, Vi. 21, Vii. 3, 8, Vii. 21, 
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38, viii. 56; but it is admitted that the crux of xi. 7 awaits a satisfacton| oul 
solution and the view of Torrey is given fairly. | ial 
In his account of the theology of the gospel, Mr. Barrett gives pric! ship | 
of place to eschatology, as one would expect from his other writing | (1947 
Light is thrown on the Messianic secret in Mark by John’s treatment ¢ pe 
the Messiah who is hidden as well as revealed. The section on the wor! nd] 
of the Holy Spirit is admirable and may be compared with the om Bultr 
ments on p. 474. John’s church-consciousness is brought out exce.| for sn 
lently, the Apostles prefiguring the Church, cp. pp. 119, 364, 392, al that | 
and 473 f. taker 
The comments are marked by sound learning and sober judgement, 
Among the longer notes, the following are outstanding: on regenen-| 7 
tion, pp. 171 ff.; Saviour, p. 204; the dependence of the Son upon th | ; 
Father, p. 214; the Light of the world, pp. 277 ff.; the Good Shepherd, | 
p- 310; the question whether under the procurators the Jews could 
carry out the death penalty, p. 448; the relation of the Church’s com-' The 
mission to forgive sins, and Baptism, p. 475. The textual notes could L 
hardly be bettered, especially on i. 13, where John’s knowledge at least Tut 
of the Virgin Birth is not denied, cp. pp. 137 f., 244; iii. 25, p. 184; of A 
xi. 25, P. 329; Xi. 33, P. 333; Xili. 10, p. 368, which is treated with great | cals 
clarity; xiii. 32, p. 376; xiv. 4 and 7, p. 382, and xix. 35, p. 464. 







: : : ; on t 
Not all will be convinced by the attempt to separate xxi from i-m ws 
and some may find a hint of impatience with others in the comment on ~ 


Vili. 25 or in that on xix. 3 where it is stated that there is nothing to 
explain where others have found a difficulty. Yet on the whole the com- dive 
mentary is most judicious and one can read it in sections of fifty pagesa Tro 
day with great pleasure and profit, acquiring within ten days a “| Cla 
sense of our debt to the fourth evangelist. 

The printing is excellent and the ten indexes are good. There isa | 
misprint of the Hebrew on p. 373, line 24. 


The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation. By W.F. ‘bor 
Howarp, revised by C. K. Barrett. Pp. xi+327. London: The met 
Epworth Press, 4th ed. (rev.) 1955. 16s. PP. 


Tue late W. F. Howard’s well-known work on the fourth gospel passed Tal 
through its third edition in 1945 and to nobody could the work of 

revision have been trusted more safely than to Mr. Barrett. The latter | 
has confined his own contributions perhaps too modestly to the smallest 

possible compass. Both the introduction and Part I are as Dr. Howard , 
left them; some marginal signs draw attention to bibliographical notes ) 
added to Parts II and III and two short chapters summarize the out- 
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| Satisfacton| standing work done on this gospel since 1931. The appendixes also 


: ' remain as before except that Howard’s article on the common author- 
om pri ship of the fourth gospel and 1 John is reprinted from 7.7.S. xlviii 
er Writings § (1947). (The arguments of W. G. Wilson in the next volume of 7.7.S. 
‘reatmentdl) are never mentioned.) On pp. 253 ff. the work of Hoskyns, Bultmann, 
on the wat} and Dodd is admirably reviewed; perhaps too much attention is paid to 
th the com-| Bultmann’s ideas, since Quispel has shown that there are good grounds 
+ Out excel E for supposing on the basis of the Jung Codex that it was from Christianity 
4» 392, 427, that the conception of redemption and the figure of the Redeemer were 
, taken over into Gnosticism and that a pre-Christian redeemer and an 
Judgement Iranian mystery of redemption perhaps never existed. 

n regenet-| The bibliography has been carefully pruned and new material grafted 


on upon the |< for th f younger students. 
| Shepherd | in for the use of young 


Jews could | 
irch’s com-| The Book of Acts in History. By Henry J. CApBuRY. Pp. vi+170. 


notes could! London: Adam and Charles Black, 1955. 155. 
dge at least 






Tuis book ranges back and forth with engaging charm over the whole 


: a me of Acts, the author happily picking off the fruits, as it were, of his intense 
6 grat | cultivation of ‘Luke-Acts’ during the last twenty years since his book 
! . a in) this subject was published. The learning which with that of K. Lake 
eam produced vol. iv, the commentary on Acts, in The Beginnings of Christi- 
nothing to anity series, is worn lightly here. The index of names is valuable but as 
le the com | ™ biblical index is provided, the following references may show how 
fey pages diverse are the subjects treated: p. 5, the Artemis shrines; pp. 8f., the 
ms a deeper Troas scene; p. 10, ‘undergirding’ the ship; p. 13, Suetonius on 

Claudius’ decree, and the beating of Sosthenes; p. 14, the astrological 
There is list of nations represented at Pentecost; p. 15, the Ethiopian eunuch; 


p. 19, Aretas and his ethnarch; p. 21, Zeus and Hermes; p. 23, Malta; 

p. 24, Mnason; pp. 26f., the snake and Dike; pp. 32 f., Paul and 

Claudius Lysias; p. 35, Akeldama; p. 36, medical terms; pp. 36 f., 
By W.F. ‘boundaries’, cp. xvii. 26; p. 38, ‘worm-eaten’ and the ‘waving of gar- 
don: The ments’; p. 47, the unknown god; p. 48, Gaza; p. 50, ‘fruitful seasons’ ; 

pp. 60 f., Roman roads; pp. 62 f., Roman milestones; pp. 66 f., Paul 
pel panel and Lysias ; p. 72, the town clerk of Ephesus; p. 86, the Diaspora; p. go, 
> ae Tabitha, and the Seven; p. 91, proselytes; pp. 102 ff., Stephen’s speech 
The latter | and its differences from the Old Testament narratives; p. 126, new 
ye theories of the Pauline letters; p. 185, Sosthenes; p. 155, proper names 

Howard | the Western text; p. 157, the Apocryphal Acts. 

r. FLO ° ’ * 1? 
eal eam The chapter headings are ‘General’, ‘Greek’, ‘Roman’, ‘Jewish’, 
> nal and ‘Christian’ ; and in the last chapter, ‘Subsequent History’, the author 
turns from ‘the historical cultural situation which surrounded the book 
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of Acts’ to the history of the book, as the ambiguity of his title allow | 
him to do. 

Each chapter has notes at the end, mainly bibliographical, including | 
the results of wide and deep reading. Here is no arid discussion of the 
authorship and date of Acts; but the impression conveyed to at least 
one reader is that while Dr. Cadbury would not agree with Harnack’s 
early date for Acts, yet out of vast stores of knowledge he can illustrate 
the ‘historicity’ of Acts so repeatedly that one is left wondering how: | 
late writer could have produced so historical a record. 

It should be added to the evidence on p. 158 that if van Unnik’s view 
of the date and authorship of the Gospel of Truth is correct, Valentinus 
supplies us with a clue to the wide dissemination of copies of Acts in 
Egypt at a comparatively early date in the second century. It should 
also be added to note 42 on p. 57, on the question whether Pauls | 
speech on the Areopagus is borrowed from a purely secular source, 
that B. Gartner’s work on this subject discredits such a view. One 
might have wished too that Dr. Cadbury had treated the whole question 
of the speeches in Acts more fully than he does on pp. 130 ff. in the 
light of work done since he wrote Note xxxii in The Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. v. To end on a note of criticism, however, would be 


wrong; here is a book to read not once but often. 
C. S. C. WILLiams 


The Formation of the Pauline Corpus of Letters. By C. L. Mitton. 
Pp. 80. London: Epworth Press, 1955. 8s. 6d. 


In this work Dr. Mitton presents a fuller account and undertakes 2 
more detailed discussion of matters with which he dealt briefly in} 
chapter V of his important study of the Epistle to the Ephesians (1951). | 
There he showed himself sympathetically disposed towards the hypo- | 
thesis of Goodspeed, that Onesimus was the author of Ephesians and | 
that he wrote it as an introduction, setting forth the quintessence of 
Paulinism in Pauline terms, to the collection of Pauline letters which he 
had himself made in Ephesus about a.p. go. Clearly any such theory a 
this must open up the whole question of the formation of the Pauline 
corpus and involve us in the discussion of two rival views: that the 
corpus is the end-product of a gradual process in which smaller locd 
collections were brought together or that it is the result of one man's 
decision to form such a corpus and give it to the Church. After dis-| 
cussing the pros and cons Dr. Mitton states his conclusions for which 
he claims a considerable measure of probability but not complete cer- 
tainty. They are (pp. 70 f.): 

(1) The letters of Paul did not creep gradually into the life and worship 
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of the Church, but sprang suddenly into the consciousness of the Christian 
community, about a generation after they had first been written, and in 
such a way as to suggest that they had been deliberately collected and 
then published as a Corpus, after a considerable period of almost com- 
plete neglect. 

(2) This first collection took place about A.D. 90. 

(3) It was carried into effect in or near Ephesus. 


For the rest Dr. Mitton is content to set out the views and arguments of 
such writers as Harnack, Harrison, Goodspeed, and Knox; and in 
stating and discussing them he does good service to the study of the 
subject. It means, of course, that such agreements and criticisms as 
follow here will have reference to the authors whom he expounds rather 
than to himself, except in so far as he adopts and defends the views 
expounded. 

First then the theory that there was a ‘long period of neglect into 
which his [Paul’s] epistles appear to have lapsed between a.D. 60 and 
go’ (p. 30). This goes with the claim that all N.T. books written after 
A.D. go show knowledge of the Pauline corpus. This in its turn depends 
on assigning dates after go to all the books of the N.T. except the 
genuine Pauline letters, the Synoptic Gospels, and Acts. But one can 
hardly talk of neglect of Paul by the Evangelists: they had plenty of 
other matters to attend to. And so far as Acts is concerned with Paul, 
it is his adventures rather than his special theological views that are 
described. The upshot is that if the other books are correctly dated, we 
have no information whatever about the fate of the Pauline letters in the 
period 60 to go. If, on the other hand, Hebrews, parts of Revelation, and 
perhaps 1 Peter are all to be placed in the period, then they are positive 
evidence that the alleged neglect of Paul’s letters was something less 
than total. Furthermore, the theory of thirty years of neglect requires 
further clarification. What was neglected? And by whom? Ex hypo- 
thesi there was no corpus of letters, either complete or partial, in exist- 
ence. We must therefore suppose that each local community neglected 
its own letter or letters. The long arm of coincidence has to stretch 
from Galatia to Rome and cover a good many places in hetween. 

Next there is the form and content of the Corpus as originally put out. 
It is suggested that we are not to think simply of ten letters with 
Romans at the head (or Galatians in the Marcionite Apostolikon) but 
of eight letters (Corinthians and Thessalonians being treated as single 
documents) headed by the non-Pauline Ephesians. This gives a corpus of 
seven Pauline letters with an introductory letter by Onesimus. It is sug- 
gested that this provided the pattern for the letters, so-called, in the Apo- 
calypse ‘seven addressed to individual churches, and one, introducing 
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the seven, addressed to all the churches collectively’ (p. 37); and als 


for the Ignatian group of seven letters, which the martyr thought of | 
writing ‘probably because he had recently become acquainted with the | 


similar collection of Paul’s’ (p. 47). If we are tempted to regard thes | 
considerations as somewhat fanciful, we are reminded (p. 69) that the 
Muratorian Canon draws attention to the parallelism between Paul's 
letters to seven churches and the letters to the seven churches in the 
Apocalypse. But here it is important to notice that the Muratorian 
Canon says nothing about seven letters either of Paul or John but only | 
of seven churches. Moreover, the expression ‘the letters to the seven | 
churches’, though widely used, is entirely inaccurate as a description of 

the contents of Revelation i-iii. There are not seven letters there but | 


é 


one, an encyclical addressed to the seven churches as a body and con- 





taining, inter alia, individual messages to individual churches. There ; 
is nothing in the text to suggest that these messages ever existed as | 
separate letters, or that the author wished to convey the impression that | 


they were separate letters. Indeed, each message is fully intelligible only 
in the larger context of the letter as a whole. As for Ignatius it seems 
simpler and better to suppose that he wrote his seven letters because he 


had something he wished to communicate to the addressees, which is the | 
usual reason for writing letters, rather than with the idea of imitatinga 


seven-letter Pauline collection, which we have no good reason to believe 
ever existed. In fact, if we accept the proposed account of the first 
Pauline Corpus, Ignatius will have had eight letters, not seven, before 


him; for Ephesians was not put out as Onesimus’ introduction to the | 


other seven but as a genuine Pauline letter. 


Thirdly, there is a certain amount of evidence in favour of the view | 


that smaller local collections preceded the complete Pauline corpus. Paul 


himself encouraged the exchange of his letters (Col. iv. 16), which could | 


easily lead to the possession by local churches of copies of letters not 
addressed to them in the first instance. He also sent out circular letters: 
Galatians cannot be anything else; and the textual data of Romans are 
most readily explained if Paul issued at least two copies of the letter, one 
for Rome and the other for Ephesus. Ephesians if genuine is, and if 
forged pretends to be, a real letter. As such it requires an address; but 
again the textual data suggest that it is a circular letter, real or pretended. 
Where there are circular letters, there is automatically the likelihood 
that two or more of them will reach one church. Again we have to 







recken with the fact that the main centres of Paul’s missionary activity | 


were not isolated from one another. During several years in the fifties 


ee 


there was constant coming and going between Corinth and Ephesus, of | 


Paul himself, his lieutenants, and the representatives of the Corinthian 
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church. We need not suppose that it stopped abruptly when Paul set out 
on his last visit to Jerusalem. If the Ephesian Christians were interested 
in seeing and copying, say, First Corinthians, there were doubtless oppor- 
tunities for their wish to be gratified. On the whole it would seem that 
the circumstances, so far as we can know them, favoured the creation 
of small collections of Pauline material in the main centres of Gentile 
Christianity, Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus. 

For these and other reasons I remain sceptical about the theory ex- 
pounded by Dr. Mitton. At the same time we must be grateful for such a 
lucid and careful statement of it, and hope that it may have a fuller and 
more thorough discussion than is possible within the limits of a review. 

T. W. Manson 


Christus, Das All und Die Kirche: Studien zur Theologie des Epheser- 
briefes. By FRANZ Mussner. Pp. xv-+-175. Trierer Theologische 
Studien: No. 5. Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 1955. DM. 17.80. 


Tuis book is the ‘Habilitationsschrift’ submitted by Professor Mussner 
in 1952 at the time of his appointment as Professor in the Faculty of 
Theology at the Roman Catholic University of Trier. Its declared pur- 
pose is to subject to an exhaustive investigation the claims of H. Schlier 
and E. Kasemann, leading exponents of the ‘Bultmannschule’, that it is 
from Gnostic writings that we derive the clue for the understanding of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The author concedes that in ‘Ephesians’ there are many words, 
phrases, and ideas which occur also in Gnostic writings. Indeed he 
acknowledges that owing to the frequency of their occurrence he him- 
self was led at one time to adopt Schlier’s point of view. It was only when 
he set himself to examine closely the use of these words and ideas in 
their respective contexts that he found, not only that in Ephesians their 
meaning is strikingly different from that in the Gnostic writings, but 
also that the whole mode of thought is completely different. 

He vigorously criticizes the assumption, often accepted somewhat 
uncritically, that where similarities are to be found, they must be 
explained as due to the dependence of ‘Ephesians’ on the Gnostics (and 
not vice versa). He reminds his readers, perhaps not unnecessarily, that 
all the Gnostic writings known to us are in fact of later date than 
‘Ephesians’. It is quite unjustifiable, therefore, to assume that priority 
must necessarily be conceded to the Gnostics. 

His main line of argument, however, is not based on the problematical 


word and phrase does not in itself prove community of thought. Each 
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word under discussion must be examined in its own context and its 
meaning determined from the part it plays there. “Textanalyse’ is for 
him the essential method of deciding the meaning of words, and the 
exegetical study of those passages in ‘Ephesians’ where the so-called 
Gnostic words occur utterly disproves, he claims, the plea that these 
words reproduce what are substantially the ideas of Gnosticism. 

Professor Mussner begins his book by a careful analysis of the Cosmo- 
gonies of the ancient world, comparing the classical view, as found in 
Homer, with the later Pythagorean view, which largely superseded it 
He indicates the changes that took place as the ideas of the old view 
had to be re-expressed within the framework of the new. He examines 
with special care the concept of the ‘In-between Regions’, which is found 
in this later view. These are the regions which lie between the highest 
heaven, where God reigns supreme, and the earth, where man dwells, 
These regions are regarded as the sphere of Demonic powers. He urges 
that a clear grasp of these widespread ancient ideas about the constitu- 
tion of the Universe (which are not specifically Gnostic) is essential to 
the understanding of ‘Ephesians’. 

Then the author proceeds to investigate the meaning, in ‘Ephesians’, 
of (a) the Universe (ra mdyra), (b) Christ, and (c) the Church, with 
special reference to the so-called Gnostic words, which are used to 
elucidate their meaning and interrelationship. Such words include: 
dvaBaivew, xataBaivew, mAnpodv, mAjpwya, avaxehadaodv, arroKxaral- 
Adocew, peadrorxov, TéAcvos, Kavos avOpwros, cpa, pvoTHprov, aKpoyw- 
viaios. We are shown the significance of these words as they occur in 
Gnostic writings, and then their meaning in ‘Ephesians’ is examined. Old 
Testament antecedents are considered, and similar usages in earlier 
Pauline epistles, especially in Colossians. Since these words occur pre- 
dominantly in certain specific passages, the author, applying his method 
of “Textanalyse’, submits these passages to most careful exegetical study. 
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These studies are of the highest quality, rich in insight and full of illumi- 5 


nating interpretation. By this means he shows conclusively that the 
author of ‘Ephesians’ (whose identity is not discussed) moves in a realm 
of thought wholly different from that of the Gnostic literature. 

In the course of the book many items of useful information about 
Gnostic thought are set before us, and, very conveniently, in the last 


chapter a brief summary of the main features is provided. Here again the | 


reader must feel that this fantastic world of speculation is something | 
quite different from the fundamentally Pauline and biblical thought 
which we find in ‘Ephesians’. If this epistle does resort to the use of 
‘Gnostic’ words, it is not with the purpose of preaching Gnostic ideas, 


but as a daring, enterprising means of interpreting under new forms 
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what is fundamentally the kerygma of the early Church. In particular 
Professor Mussner denies and disproves the claim of Schlier that in 
‘Ephesians’ and Colossians the Universe (ra mdyra) is identified with 
Christ. 

Every writer has his own personal convictions, and these cannot but 
affect his understanding of Scripture. So we find here that references to 
Baptism and the Eucharist are discovered in what, to some others, must 
seem most unexpected places, and Christ is identified with the Church 
in something more than a metaphorical sense. This is achieved only by 
pressing a metaphor far beyond its original meaning. It does, however, 
provide at least one way of escape from a well-known exegetical diffi- 
culty: the ‘afflictions of Christ’, which are referred to in Col. i. 24 as 
incomplete and capable of being supplemented by human sufferings, 
can be understood to mean only the ‘persecution of the Church’. 

It is a most welcome feature of modern theological scholarship that 
Roman Catholic scholars are making weighty contributions to our 
understanding of the Bible and its message. This book takes its place 
among these valuable contributions. Its exegetical studies are of the 
highest order. Readers will find in it a fair and informative outline of 
Gnostic thought, a most discerning exposition of many of the most 
important passages and ideas in ‘Ephesians’, and a convincing answer 
to those scholars who have claimed to find in this epistle a form of 
Gnosticism superimposed upon the original faith of the Church. 

C. L. Mitron 


New Testament Theology. By ETHELBERT STAUFFER. Translated by 
J. Marsu. Pp. 373. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1955. 255. 


Tuts work, originally published in 1941, has now been translated into 
English from the fifth German edition, which contains considerable 


+ amendments, especially in the chapter on Sacraments. The book itself 


falls into three parts. First comes a systematic introduction to the 
thought-world of the New Testament (pp. 17-257). There follow some 


) 800 additional notes on this introduction, designed to introduce the 


student to the workshop of New Testament scholarship (pp. 258-328). 


| Finally there are eight appendixes, concerned for the most part with 


various patterns of New Testament thought. 

The author has managed to compress his material into such narrow 
limits by the brevity of his biblical references which are given almost 
always without explanation, and by building on the foundation of 


, Kittel’s Wérterbuch. He has ‘striven for the brevity of Tacitus in print 
and for the precision of a mathematician in thought’. Most of the material 
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is analysed into three basic categories: the ‘doxological’ or the relation 
between Christ and God; the ‘antagonistic’ or the relation between 
Christ and the devil; the ‘soteriological’ or the relation between Christ 
and the world. 

The main part of the book is divided into three sections. The first 
of these treats of the development of primitive Christian theology; the 
second deals with ‘the Christocentric theology of history in the New 
Testament’. This large central section is concerned with such themes as 
are contained under the headings of creation and fall, law and promise, 
the coming of Christ, the church and the world, the present and the 
future. The third section systematizes dogmatic formulas in the New 
Testament under the heading of ‘Creeds in the Primitive Church’. 

So far as the New Testament is susceptible to this kind of treatment 
the author’s intentions have been magnificently achieved in this book. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the literature of the New Testa- 
ment is properly amenable to this kind of systematic approach, however 
welcome may be Professor Stauffer’s conclusion that ‘the so-called 
history of religion in primitive Christianity is a history of theology from 
the beginning, from the self-interpretation of Jesus’ (p. 255). His 
method tends to stress the unity of the New Testament as a whole 
without giving due emphasis to its internal differences. At one point only 
are such divergences spotlighted, in the relation between Church and 
Synagogue. 

In a work which contains such closely written argument and which is 
at times almost a catena of biblical and pseudepigraphical references, 
only a few outstanding points may be mentioned here. The author con- 
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siders that the fourth gospel is liturgical in origin: but his ascription of | 
all five Johannine writings to the apostle John is unlikely to win general | 


acceptance on the grounds given here. The importance given to Peter 
is noteworthy, as is also his view that ‘church and dogma belong to- 
gether’. The Old Testament is used freely to illustrate the New, a 
method which leads to a somewhat eclectic use of the former. Professor 
Stauffer believes that it was in the world of apocalyptic ideas that the New 


Testament writers were most at home, and he is apt to find in the N.T. | 
references to lost intertestamental literature of this kind where the most | 


obvious antecedents are either Rabbinic tradition (John viii. 56) or 
Hellenistic midrash (1 Cor. x. 4). Was there not a much freer interchange 
of thought and ideas in the religious world of the period than this book 
would indicate? 

The writing is fresh and stimulating (e.g. on John the Baptist). Most 
New Testament themes are covered, and the author’s originality and 
erudition give the book an importance which extends beyond the 
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student world for which it was originally intended. The translation re- 
tains, with very few lapses, the epigrammatic style of the original. The 
abundant biblical references should, however, be treated with caution. 
Some seem hardly relevant, while there are «ny misprints. The list of 
abbreviations used is incomplete, and note $09 hangs in the air. The 
bibliographies at the beginning of each chapter have some surprising 
omissions, not least from the writings of British theologians. 

H. W. MONTEFIORE 


The Unity of the Bible. By H. H. Row.ey. Pp. x+-201. London: 
The Carey Kingsgate Press, 1953. 15s. 


Tuis interesting and suggestive book may be regarded as a parergon of 
the distinguished Olid Testament scholar who has placed all serious 
students of Scripture so deeply in his debt. It offers a course of lectures 
on a theme—the unity of the Bible—which, though extremely im- 
portant, is limited in scope. It would, therefore, be unfair to criticize 
the book for not being a systematic treatise. The author, however, 
characteristically lets himself go in his notes which are frequently 
elaborate and, moreover, furnish bibliographical material of the utmost 
value to other scholars. 

Professor Rowley, while giving a generous survey of work done by 
others in the rapidly developing field of Old Testament theology, has 
his own distinctive contribution to make. He finds one evidence of the 
unity of the Bible in what he calls the divine signature on the record, 
the mixture of personal and impersonal factors in the remarkable inter- 
locking of prediction and fulfilment. This appears both in the story of 
the Exodus in which Moses’ prediction is matched by the deliverance 
of Israel in such a way that neither can be explained from the other, and 
in the fulfilment of the Old Testament expectations in Christ. Yet, 
while recognizing correspondences between the Old and the New 
Testaments and conceding that there is some truth in the typological 
treatment of Scripture, Professor Rowley regards it as a profound 
mistake to look for nothing but correspondences. 

Another important contention in the book has to do with the question 
of the prophetic attitude to sacrifice. The older view threw prophet and 
priest into sharp opposition. The modern understanding, however, of 
the close relation between prophet and priest makes it seem unlikely 
that the prophets were opposed to the whole sacrificial idea, especially 
as the furthest development of that idea in the Old Testament actually 
appears in one of the prophetical books. Professor Rowley, however, 
insists that in all ritual the prophets looked for what he aptly calls 
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two-way traffic. Ritual must be the medium of man’s approach to God, F the ye 
if it was also to be the medium of God’s approach to man. | comes 

Still another important insight of the author is that the unity of the! pot a¢ 
Testaments is to be found, not only in numerous correspondences, but spirit 






























also in their difference. For example, in the New Testament there is 4 the n 
new revelation which does away with all need for the Jewish sacrificial Brow: 
system, since the one and perfect sacrifice has been made. Judaism, on | _exagg 
the other hand, merely discontinued sacrifice. ; produ 
In a very fine study of the meaning of the cross and of the way in Testa 
which it unifies the New Testament and fulfils certain elements in the Louv: 
Old Testament, Professor Rowley lays special stress on the sacrificial | Fuller 
aspect of the Atonement. Once again there must be a two-way traffic. —_menta 
In the cross, it is pointed out, we have ‘not just a weaving — of | Dr. 
Old Testament strands of thought into a pattern of fancy. ... In 
the Old Testament the Suffering Servant was a concept; in the | quite 
New a figure of history’. a dist 
In the concluding chapter, after a fine treatment of the Lord’s Supper of the 
in which he insists on the principle which he applies to all ritual, Pro- _ sense: 
fessor Rowley turns finally to consider the problem of Baptism. Here | third 
he becomes, it may be, somewhat too polemical and is a little insensitive probl 
in places to the strength of the arguments on the other side, especially __ sense: 
where he applies his criterion of two-way traffic to test the legitimacy | _longe 
of paedobaptism. If he is right, then what are we to say of Christ's’ _ itself, 
blessing of the children? Useful as the criterion is up to a point, life has God, 


mysterious depths to which it does less than justice. in the 
NorMAN W. Porteous when 
in the 


The ‘Sensus Plenior’ of Sacred Scripture. By RayMOND Epwarp wae 
- , ; , ; Scrip 

Brown. Pp. xiv+161. St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, To 
Maryland, 1955. $2 (post paid). ape 


THE present work, which forms part of the theses, oral and written, _tiona 
required for the theological doctorate, appears to be an excellent study _be fel 
of a subject which is attracting a good deal of attention at the present = Spirit 
time. It was just about thirty years ago that a former rector of the be pr 
Biblical Institute in Rome, P. Andrés Fernandez, S. J., in the section on issues 
hermeneutics that he contributed to the first volume of Institutions | in bo 
Biblicae, mentioned among the senses of Scripture a new classification more 
to which he gave the name of sensus plenior. Earlier scholars, such (pp. 
Cornely, Lagrange, Pesch, and Prat, had referred in passing to a deeper 
meaning to be found in the scriptural text, variously described by them 
as accuratior, supralittéral, and altior. The new classification has, during 
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the years since 1925, had a somewhat mixed reception. It has been wel- 
comed by many scholars as furnishing a key to scriptural interpretation 
not adequately provided by the existing classifications of senses—literal, 
spiritual, accommodative, consequent, and so forth. Others have resisted 
the new category among the senses of Scripture on the plea, in Dr. 
Brown’s words, that it might prove to be ‘a retrogression towards the 
exaggerated spiritualizing of the past’ (p. xiii). The controversy has 
produced at least one important treatise, Les Harmonies des deux 
Testaments, by that eminent Alttestamentler, Professor J. Coppens of 
Louvain, and a vast number of lesser studies, which include Dr. R. C. 
Fuller’s article on “The Interpretation of Scripture’ in A Catholic Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture (1953). 

Dr. Brown’s thesis appears to be the first attempt to strike trial balance 
between those who accept and those who reject the sensus plenior, and, 
quite apart from his own well-informed judgements on the debate, it is 
a distinct gain to have so full a bibliography of the literature. The plan 
of the book is simple. After a first chapter on the generally received 
senses of Scripture, there is a brief but useful history of exegesis. A 
third chapter deals with current problems of interpretation, that is with 
problems that are soluble by a proper application of the Scriptural 
senses, and with the solutions now offered by modern writers. The 
longest and most important chapter is concerned with the sensus plenior 
itself, which is defined as ‘that additional, deeper meaning, intended by 
God, but not clearly intended by the human author, which is seen to exist 
in the words of a biblical text (or group of texts, or even a whole book), 
when they are studied in the light of further revelation or development 
in the understanding of revelation’ (p. 92). The proofs that the sense 
exists, the divisions of sensus plenior and its relations to the other 
Scriptural senses are considered in later divisions of the chapter. 

To some opponents of the new classification the idea of a sense ‘not 
intended by the sacred writer’ is repugnant, and this clause of the defini- 
tion appears to be the one most difficult to defend satisfactorily. It may 
be felt that the attempt to enlist the Papal encyclical Divino Affiante 
Spiritu in its support is hardly justifiable. At any rate, Dr. Brown may 
be praised for his fairness to his opponents. his real perception of the 
issues, and his readiness to make full use of his authorities without being 
in bondage to them. In some future work he will, no doubt, give far 
more attention to the ‘examples and criteria’ of the sensus plenior 
(pp. 140-8) than he has been able to do in this, his first printed book. 

J. M. T. Barton 
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Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Testaments. By 
Epmunp F. Sutcuirre. Pp. viii+176. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1955. 155. 

As an introduction to this study of Biblical teaching Father Sutcliffe Moise. 

reviews the thought of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, and Babylonians, G. ' 


and then in the body of the work devotes seven chapters to the thought | TON 
of the Old Testament and one to that of the New. The New Testament J. B 
could have been considered at greater length to the improvement of the plate 


balance of the book, and in particular the significance of the Cross forthe THIS 8} 
theme of the study called for a much fuller treatment than it gets. By the Cai 
this far more than the physical side of Christ’s suffering is meant, since | executi 
that has to be seen in the setting of the love expressed in all His life and | cerning 
the spiritual agony that man’s rejection entailed. Christi: 

Much is excellently said by Father Sutcliffe, especially in the chapters |_ relation 
on corporate solidarity and individual retribution. Here it is recognized | fusion « 
that both belonged to Biblical thought in all periods though theemphasis _ reader | 
is not the same in all parts of the Bible. But it is rightly observed that _ separat 
statements which are addressed to a particular situation without qualifi- | _difficul 
cation should not be understood to be absolute, as though they were ina | exempl 
theological treatise, but must be combined with other statements in the  2ccordi 
Bible for the full understanding of the theology of the Bible. Similarly _ Ame 
the interpretation of suffering cannot be in terms of a single principle. Figure 
There is suffering which is self-entailed and hence to be understood in ‘the wr 
terms of retribution; there is suffering which may fall on the innocent | careful 
through the corporate solidarity of society; there is suffering whereby includ 
the spirit may be chastened and purified; and there is suffering which uneriti 
may be voluntarily and vicariously borne for the blessing of others. tion to 

The reviewer is not persuaded that ‘the origin of all the hardship and __ the ne 
misery of the world is explained in Genesis’ (p. 47). There is surely R. Blo 
much suffering in the world which is quite unrelated to sin, whether the _traditic 
sufferer’s or anyone else’s, either amongst his contemporaries or pre- feature 
decessors. It is hard to believe that Adam’s sin was the cause of such | °pemin 
natural disasters as earthquakes and volcanoes, or that but for his sin hav 
such things could not have entailed suffering. It is also hard to suppose | “amp 
that but for his sin Adam could not have stubbed his toe against some | ™assac 
obstacle and felt pain in consequence. The problem of pain is a very numbe 
wide one, and the Bible has a relevant message for some only of its whose 
aspects. That these are the religiously significant aspects, and that the | with th 
message is a rich and varied one, which Father Sutcliffe has well sum- | and M 
marized, may be readily and gratefully acknowledged ; but the Biblical P. I 
theologian should not overcall his hand. Yet, having said this, the re- nothin 
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| viewer would repeat his appreciation of the wise penetration which 

s. By characterizes this study, especially in its Old Testament sections. 

Lomas H. H. Row ey 


; Moise. L’homme del Alliance. By H. Caze.es, A. Gein, B. Botte, 
—s G. Vermés, R. Biocu, A. Descamps, P. Diémann, R. M. 
ought _ Tonneau, J. DantéLou, A. Luneau, J. CHATILLON, K. Hrusy, 
omen J. BLanc, J. Leroy, Y. Mouparac, L. Garpet. Pp. 406+ 10 
of the plates. Tournai (Belg.): Desclée & Cie, 1955. 


forthe | THIS symposium, which was first issued in 1954 as Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of 
sts. By the Cahiers Sioniens, is encyclopaedic in its extent but uneven in its 
, since | execution. Its avowed intention is to assemble the principal facts con- 
fe and | cerning Moses from the Old and New Testaments and from the Jewish, 
Christian, and Mohammedan traditions, in order that their inter- 
apters | relationship may be examined. But while there is indubitably a pro- 
gnized | fusion of facts, in only a few instances is a comparison attempted, the 
phasis _—srreader being left to draw his own conclusions on the basis of a series of 
sd that ‘separate studies, some essentially self-contained. It is indeed frequently 
jualifi- | difficult to discover any common ground, e.g. between Moses as the 
sreina | exemplar of the true Sufi mystic and Moses the type of the Messiah 
-inthe according to patristic exegesis. 
milarly Amongst the contributions worthy of note is that by G. Vermés, ‘La 
nciple. Figure de Moise au tournant des deux Testaments’. He examines both 
‘ood in _—«ithe ~writings of Hellenistic Judaism, whose apologetic purpose he is 
nocent _ careful to emphasize, and the Palestinian apocrypha, amongst which he 
hereby | includes the writings possessed by the Qumran community, identified 
‘which | uncritically with the Essenes. In a valuable exposition he draws atten- 
~ tion to two recurrent themes in these works, viz. the new exodus and 
rip and the new Moses. The latter is aiso the main object of investigation by 
surely __R. Bloch in his admirable survey of certain aspects of the Rabbinic 
her the tradition. With the aid of copious extracts, a recurrent and deliberate 
or pre- | feature of this whole volume, he presents the Haggadic account of the 
of such | Opening incidents in Moses’ career, of which not a little would appear 
his sin t0 have been familiar to the New Testament writers. Thus, to take one 
uppose  ¢xample among many, according to the Rabbis the reason for the 
st some | massacre of the infants in Egypt was not, pace Exod. i. 10, to limit the 
avery | Sumber of the Israelites but to ensure the death of Israel’s saviour, of 
y of its whose birth Pharaoh had received knowledge in a dream; the parallel 
hat the | with the infancy narratives in the first gospel is both obvious and striking 
Il sum- | @d M. Bloch provides numerous details of other correspondences. 
Biblical P. Démann in ‘Moise et la Loi dans la Pensée de Saint Paul’ is 
the ree | Rothing if not thorough and at times penetrating. The Pauline letters, 
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he rightly affirms, mark the decisive phase in the divergence of Christin) which 
and Jewish interpretations of the significance of Moses’ work, i.e, of attemp 
the Law. For this reason, if for no other, the definition of St. Paul; ignotun 
attitude to the Law is of primary importance. That attitude, M' _ literary 


Démann argues, is to be understood in the light not of the hypotheticd _imitec 
experiences of Saul the Pharisee nor in any doubtfully autobiographical! to data 
passages, such as Rom. vii, but of St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ. In) criteris 
other words, the apostle’s interpretation was determined not by psycho} that ar 
logical but by christological considerations; Christ replaced the Torah! _ facsim 
as the centre of St. Paul’s life, and it was from this new centre thath to an < 
expounded the meaning of the Torah. If this be correct, and it is pre-| editor: 
sented cogently, although too succintly for undistorted summary, it __ tions, : 


affects much that is common in modern English critical studies and| given. 
commentaries on St. Paul. Thus, to give one illustration, it is often) allowa 
asserted that St. Paul had found the Law burdensome and oppressive} _ readin 





t 


and incapable of fulfilment. On the contrary, however, if we accept the Son 
orientation of M. Démann, Saul the Pharisee was ‘as touching the’ _ rected 
righteousness which is in the law, found blameless’ (Phil. iii. 6), but —_surviv 
Paul the Christian, who knew that Christ was the goal to which the Law| _ matter 
pointed (Rom. x. 4), considered that it would involve submission toa! _ tereste 
‘yoke of bondage’ (Gal. v. 1) if one were to follow the Judaizers and _consta 
return to the Law, which had completed its essential role in the unity 

of the single divine plan. To follow M. Démann through all the intricacies Corpu 
of his exposition is to gain a fresh insight into a fundamental aspect of 


Vv 
Pauline teaching. t 

The three essays that are concerned with the patristic treatment of a 
Moses, the one on the Syrian Fathers with extensive quotations from Pg 


unpublished manuscripts, the second on Gregory of Nyssa, and the 
third on the Latin Fathers—all revealing a noticeable unanimity in (St 
regarding Moses both as a type of Christ and as an example of the ideal Ke 
Christian—provide a useful insight into contemporary methods of THE c 
biblical exegesis. The concluding dissertations, which relate to the | long-s 
Synagogue and Byzantine liturgies, iconography, and the Koran, have | lively 
each something of value for the specialist in these several fields—e.g. the | __ ture. 
third has a direct bearing on the origins of Christian art and the last on cum a 
the problem of the relationship between the meccan and medinan suras. | Nock 
J. G. Davigs of the 


Ex 
Greek Literary Hands 350 B.C—A.D. 400. By C. H. ROBERTS. 0 


Pp. xix+24+24 plates. Oxford Palaeographical Handbooks, | ‘Frag 
[I]. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Cumberlege, 1955. 3% | lation 


Tuis very welcome volume is a promising introduction to the series of 
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which it is the first number. Since literary papyri were never dated the 
attempt to date one by comparison with another is too often a case of 
ignotum per ignotius; but though actual dates never occur there are 
literary papyri which can be assigned on other grounds to within a 
limited space of time, and it is by the help of these, by such resemblances 
to datable cursive hands as may be apparent, and sometimes by external 
criteria (as with the fragment of the Diatessaron from Dura-Europos), 
that an editor must proceed. Every one of the texts here represented in 
facsimiles of excellent quality can for one reason or another be assigned 
to an approximate date; and the volume will be indispensable to future 
editors of literary papyri. The plates are placed opposite to the descrip- 
tions, for convenient reference, and in most cases a partial transcript is 
given. This is a point on which criticism is possible; a more generous 
allowance of transcription would be welcomed by those not expert in 
reading literary papyri, e.g. in plate 15 5. 

Some small errors which occurred in the first issue have been cor- 
rected in a second issue which has replaced the first, but one at least 
survives: the plate 10 ¢ shows Il. 1-31, not 1-32. This is a minor 
matter; the important fact is that in Mr. Roberts’s volume those in- 
terested in literary papyri have at last a handy tool which will be of 
constant utility. H. I. Bey 





Corpus Hermeticum. Edited by A. D. Nock and A. J. Festuctire. 
4 volumes. I, pp. liv-+-195; II, pp. 196-406; III, pp. ccxxviii+ 
93; IV, pp. 150. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1945 (I-II), and 1954 
(III-IV). 

The Mysteries of Hermes Trismegistus. By G. VAN MoorstL. Pp. 135. 
(Studia theologica Rheno-Traiectina, vol. 1.) Domplein, Utrecht: 
Kemink en Zoon, 1955. 


Tue completion of the Budé edition of the Hermetica by the issue of the 
long-awaited third and fourth volumes is an event to be welcomed with 
lively satisfaction by all who have occasion to study this curious litera- 
ture. Volumes I and II, containing the tractates of the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum and the Latin Asclepius, bore on the title-page the names of A. D. 
Nock and A. J. Festugiére as joint editors. In the new volumes the role 
of the former is restricted. They contain (i) the text of the Hermetic 
Excerpts in Stobaeus, with an elaborate introduction, apparatus criticus, 
translation, and concise commentary, by Festugiére, and (ii) the text of 
‘Fragments divers’ from various sources, with apparatus criticus, trans- 
lation, and a few brief notes, by Nock. The latter, however, has made 
certain contributions also to the part for which his colleague is primarily 
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responsible, so that the collaboration is maintained. The essay on ‘the 


general evolution of the Hermetic literature’ which at the time of 


publication of Vols. I and II Nock expected to prefix to Vol. III does 7 


not appear. Instead, he refers the reader to Festugiére’s four magistrl 
volumes, La Révélation d’ Hermés Trismégiste (1944-54), and his concise 
survey of the whole movement in less than 60 pages, L’Hermétism 
(Bull. Soc. Roy. des Lettres de Lund, 1947/8)—which indeed between 
them leave little to be said. 

The work thus brought to a conclusion invites comparison with the 
edition of the Hermetica by the late Walter Scott, completed after his 
death by A. S. Ferguson (Clarendon Press, 1924-36). The importance 
and value of Scott’s work lie chiefly in his far-ranging exploration of the 
relations between the Hermetica and other writings of the period having 
more or less affinity with them, and the light he was able to throw from 
such sources upon the thought and language of the Hermetic writers 
themselves. He succeeded in presenting a clearer general picture than 
we had previously been given of this literature as a comprehensible 
phenomenon in the religious life of the Roman Empire. This was an 
achievement which deserved the gratitude of readers who, perplexed by 
much highly speculative or fanciful treatment of the subject in the past, 
might have been tempted to dismiss these writings from serious con- 
sideration. The new editors acknowledge their debt to Scott’s work. In 
Volumes III and IV Festugiére has found himself able to adopt, with 
scarcely any significant alteration, his predecessor’s classification and 
arrangement, and (fortunately for the reader) his numeration, of the 
Stobaean excerpts. Nock has similarly consulted the reader’s conveni- 
ence by arranging the miscellaneous fragments so as to correspond with 
Scott’s numeration, such additional material as he gives (mostly included 






| 


ee 


in Scott’s Vol. IV under ‘Testimonia’) being introduced under a sub- | 


numeration (1b, 2b, &c.). The two editions may often be used with 
profit side by side. 

In one respect, however, the Budé edition must be held to supersede 
Scott (and indeed all earlier editions of the Hermetica). The usefulness 
of Scott’s work has been regrettably limited because of his unreasonably 
drastic handling of the textual problem. Regarding the text of the 


manuscripts as radically depraved, he proceeded upon a principle which | 


he enunciated as follows: ‘When one has concluded that a phrase is 
corrupt, the best way to deal with it is usually . . . to infer from the 
context, and from parallels in other writings, what the author must 
have meant, and thence, if possible, to infer what words he used to 
express his meaning.’ The maxim has no doubt a measure of validity 


under certain conditions, but it is to be applied only with the greatest | 
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| restraint and circumspection. In Scott’s hands it sometimes led to felici- 


tous restorations of the text, but all too often it was made to justify not 
only emendations which are palaeographically hazardous, but arbitrary 
substitutions of words and phrases, omissions, additions, and transposi- 
tions, amounting sometimes to wholesale rewriting. His text, encum- 
bered with a mass of sigla, became unreadable, and the student must 
cut his way through a barbed-wire entanglement in order to judge for 
himself the necessity or the value of the editor’s emendations. 

The new editors recognize, as Scott did not, that the manuscript text 
of such writings as these is not to be appraised by the standards of 
grammatical or stylistic propriety, logical coherence, or consistency of 
doctrine, applicable to the literary works of classical philosophers. ‘The 
Hermetic writers were distinguished more by warmth of religious feeling 
than by clarity of thought; they were far from pedantic in matters of 
syntax, and not always sure of the precise meaning of the formidably 
erudite vocabulary they affect (vonrixds, vonuarixds, Svavontixds, 
mepwontixds, tmepwonuatixos—all these occur in Excerpts xvii—xx, 
where it is impossible to discover any consistent or exact differentiation 
among these terms, but where, nevertheless, there is no ground for 
emending in the interests of a philosophical precision of which the 
author was probably incapable). With such writers, the editor observes, 
we may well doubt whether in any given case it is necessary to restore 
a missing article, or whether we should accept an unusual «ai or pre- 
serve a harsh construction. These considerations justify a relatively con- 
servative approach to the manuscript evidence. 

A more favourable estimate of the manuscripts than Scott was pre- 
pared to entertain is to some extent encouraged by a comparison between 
the Hermetic material in Stobaeus and that comprised in the Corpus 
Hermeticum. In Vol. III Festugiére has given a clear and succinct 
account of the transmission of the text of Stobaeus, with its unusual 
vicissitudes through the centuries, and a comparative valuation of the 
existing manuscripts. Here he follows Wachsmuth and Hense, whose 
edition of the Florilegium (1884-94) he regards as authoritative. He 
would apparently agree with Scott’s estimate that they accomplished 
the task (‘so far as its accomplishment is possible’) of restoring the text 
of the Anthology as written by Stobaeus. The gap remains (a wide one 
for Scott) between what Stobaeus wrote and the original text of the 
Hermetic writings which he excerpted. Now over a certain portion of 
the ground the text of the manuscripts of Stobaeus can be compared 
with that of the same passages as they appear in manuscripts of the 
Corpus, since in addition to the excerpts included here in Vols. III and 
IV Stobaeus also excerpted three tractates (ii, iv, and x) now included 
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in the Corpus. Comparison shows that variants are numerous. In, 


passage from C.H. ii. 6-9, for example, running to some forty lines, the 





apparatus criticus in Vol. I cites over seventy Stobaean variant reading : 


(some of them trivial, a few very substantial). Nock discussed thes i 
passages in the Introduction to Vol. I. From his discussion the following | 


facts seem to emerge: (i) Stobaeus, though he was acquainted with some | 


tractates now included in the Corpus, did not know the Corpus as such, 
which may be presumed to have been formed after his time; (ii) while 
both branches of the tradition have their quota of manifestly erroneou 
readings, it is very seldom that they coincide in such readings; (iii) the 
differences between manuscripts of Stobaeus and those of the Corpus | 
are often of a kind which suggests different recensions rather than faults 


of mechanical copying; (iv) Stobaeus drew from the tradition at a point 


considerably farther up-stream than the manuscripts of the Corpus, and 
on the whole his manuscripts represent a superior text, though there 


are naturally places where they have erred and the manuscripts of the | 


Corpus preserve the true reading. Thus the manuscripts of Stobaeus 
and of the Corpus respectively provide, up to a point at least, indepen- 


dent evidence for the text, deriving from branches of the tradition which | 
ran in separate channels from a relatively early date. In spite of the | 


numerous variants, and with the qualification that both lines of tradition 
have often suffered depravation, the comparison warrants a cautious 
respect for both. It does not bear out Scott’s estimate that the text of 
both is hopelessly corrupt, and it certainly affords no ground for a 
theory of extensive displacements. 

Accordingly the Budé edition presents a text, both of the Corpus and 
of the Excerpts, which is the outcome of a restrained and sober criti- 
cism, informed by a sensitive feeling for the idiom as well as the thought 
of the authors, a text which in comparison with that of Scott (and also 
of Reitzenstein in those tractates or portions of tractates which he 
edited) is conservative ; at least it never loses touch with the manuscript 
tradition. In many passages which seemed to earlier editors to call fora 
major surgical operation the manuscript text, either as it stands or with 


| 


' 


some simple emendation, is made to yield a convincing meaning. Where | 
the manuscripts are really corrupt, the editors, instead of conjecturing | 
wildly, print their reading as it stands, with asterisks. Festugiére’s 


summing-up is modest enough: ‘Bien que ces Extraits me soient restés 
prés de quinze ans en main, j’ai conscience de n’avoir pu aboutir 4 un 
texte absolument correct. Ni la vague de la pensée ni |’incertitude du 
style et de la langue ne permettent de corriger avec assurance. . . . Du 
moins verra-t-on dans les notes que j’ai conscience des difficultés: 
d’autres sans doute les résoudront mieux.’ However that may be, we 
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- have at last a text that one can work with, a text that can be used with 


some confidence as a basis for study. 
Such study will be constantly indebted to the accompanying com- 
mentary. The notes on the Excerpts, concise almost to bareness (like 


are always to the point and provide valuable guide-posts. The transla- 
tion, like all good translations, serves in some sort the purpose of a 
commentary. But the most important part of Festugiére’s work in these 
two volumes is the Introduction to the Excerpts in Stobaeus. Whereas 
in Vols. I and II the introduction (including preface) occupied 53 pages 
as against 596 of text, translation and commentary, the Introduction to 
the Excerpts extends to 228 pages, against 193 of text, translation, and 
commentary. No doubt this reflects the greater complexity and diffi- 
culty of the problems discussed, as well as the thoroughness of the treat- 
ment. 

Adopting Scott’s classification of the Excerpts in three groups, 
(i) Hermes to Tat (cp. C.H. ii, iv, v, xii, xiii), (ii) Hermes to Ammon 
(cp. C.H. xvi, xvii), (iii) Isis to Horus, Festugié¢re here carries further the 
lines traced by his predecessor in establishing connexions between the 
disjoined fragments, so that we begin to see at least the tentative outlines 
of complete tractates. Groups (i) and (ii) seem to be drawn from writings 
akin in the main to the principal tractates of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
though they show perhaps a greater interest (or had the excerptor a 
greater interest ?) in the ‘natural sciences’—physics, physiology, psycho- 
logy, and the astronomy (astrology) which was associated with the name 
of Hermes-Thoth before ever he emerged as the revealer of a religious 
philosophy. But as a whole they serve to augment our knowledge of 
Hermetic doctrine over the same field as that covered by the writings 
of the Corpus. 

The third group, excerpted from the discourses of Isis to Horus, is a 
different matter. The very fact that here the role of revealer is assigned 
to the Egyptian Isis, with Hermes occupying an august but enigmatical 
position (which raises one of the problems discussed in the Introduc- 
tion), points to a different setting and perhaps to a different ancestry. 
Much of the usual Hermetic matter reappears, but the intellectual 
climate has changed. Along with the stoicizing Platonism which forms 
the groundwork of philosophic Hermetism there is a strong infusion of 
ideas properly belonging to magic and astrology, which historically 
have perhaps a stronger, certainly a more ancient, claim to the name of 
Hermes, and the mythological element is far more prominent. 

The most important of the Isis to Horus group is the long excerpt 
(here numbered xxiii) which in Stobaeus appears under the caption 
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‘“Eppot Tpiopeyiorou éx rijs iepas BiBAov émxadoupévns Képns Keoym, 
The three following excerpts are at least very closely connected with 
no. xxiii and may even have formed part of the same tractate. Th 
Képn Kéopov, ‘l'un des morceaux les plus curieux de la littérature grég. 
égyptienne’, deals with such themes as the origin and nature of th 
universe, the genesis and fall of souls, the creation and destiny of man, | 
which appear in other Hermetic tractates. But here these themes ax 
presented in terms of a fantastic mythology, in which gods of the popu. 
lar pantheon (Greek and Egyptian) keep company with personified 
abstractions like vous and ITévos. In the writings of the Corpus, myth | 
was employed with great restraint, chiefly in the Poimandres, and ther | 
the whole action was assigned to personified abstractions such as Nois, 
Bovdj, Adyos, AvOpwrros (the ‘idea’ of man), and probably Poimandres | 
himself, if the name means ‘Knowledge-of-Re’. The ‘aeons’ of Valen- | 
tinian mythology have a similar character, Svyn, AAnbeva, Zw, and the 
rest. Something, on the other hand, analogous to the Kopn Kéopm | 
appears in the Mandaean Ginza, where ‘Knowledge-of-Life’ (Mand | 
d’Hayye) rubs shoulders with Ptah and Nebo, Abel and Seth. In the 
Képn Kéopov the Hellenistic balance between Greek rationality and | 
oriental fantasy or speculation has already been tilted away from | 
Hellenism, and in the Ginza it has tipped right over. 

To this astonishing composition Festugiére has devoted nearly 100 
pages of closely packed argument in his introduction (tough going, but 
with ample reward). With a sure touch, informed by his extensive and 
exact learning in these realms, he analyses out the component elements 
in the thought of the Képn Kéopou, and identifies the various milieux out 
of which they came: the popular religion of ancient Egypt, the Hellenis- 
tic-Egyptian cult of Isis and Osiris, oriental religions, Greek popular 
myths, Hellenistic philosophy, astrology, alchemy, ‘zoological pseudo- 
science’, with an ingredient also of Jewish apocalyptic ideas of the type 
attached to the name of Enoch. Late as the work is (? late third or early | 
fourth century) it preserves a good deal of earlier, even primitive, matter 
which lies behind the Hermetic movement but is kept out of sight 
the more sober tractates which form the Corpus. 

Earlier critics attempted to proceed from analysis of the ideas to 
Quellenkritik of the document itself. The editor briefly resumes some 
of the theories advanced. He himself recognizes that the material must 
have been derived from more than one source—at least a properly 
Hermetic and an Isiac source—but he deprecates the attempt to impose 
upon the document any elaborate scheme of Grundschrift and successive 
interpolations and additions. ‘Autant de savants’, he remarks, ‘autant 
d’opinions diverses. Dans cette confusion extréme, plutét que d’ajou- 
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ter encore 4 un si grand nombre d’hypothéses, je voudrais marquer 
exactement ce qui me parait possible en saine critique; puis, prenant 
louvrage tel que nous le lisons présentement, en montrer le (ou les) 
theme conducteur; enfin, essayer d’expliquer un certain nombre 
d’anomalies qui choquent, 4 premiére vue, le lecteur ingénu.’ This 
recall from speculation about hypothetical sources to a resolute effort 
to grapple with the work itself, ‘tel que nous le lisons’, is salutary—and 
perhaps not in this particular field alone. 

The editor shows reason to suppose that the material preserved by 
Stobaeus amounts to little short of the complete tractate—enough, at 
any rate, to allow us to form a not inadequate conception of its character 
and contents. The ‘redactor’, it appears, indiscriminate as was the 
hospitality he offered to ideas arriving from many quarters, was yet a 
good deal more than a mere compiler of other men’s stuff. As we follow 
the guiding lines here traced for us through the complicated pattern of 
the work, there emerges out of the fantastic pseudo-science and bizarre 
mythology (to be taken seriously? or entmythologisiert ?) an intelligible, 
if not notably consistent, body of doctrine which evidently held high 
significance as divine revelation for the writer and the public he ad- 
dressed—the minor intelligentsia (shall we say ?) of a civilization past its 
prime. It is the tractate in its existing complex state, with all its incon- 
gruous mingling of elements swept up from a wide diversity of tradi- 
tions, that we see, under our editor’s guidance, as an exceptionally vivid 
reflection of the mind of a not unimportant section of society in the last 
age of pagan antiquity. The antiquarianism, the mystification, and the 
unbridled eclecticism, which its practitioners no doubt took for proof 
of superior enlightenment and breadth of understanding, were symp- 
toms (as they often are) of intellectual decline. But readers of this kind 
of literature must have served as transmitting agents for many scraps of 
antique lore which crop up in succeeding centuries. 

The concluding portion of the Budé edition contains ‘Fragments 
divers’, scil. those preserved by writers other than Stobaeus. These 
receive somewhat slight treatment. The text is judiciously restored, 
with a serviceable apparatus criticus, but there are only meagre exegetical 
comments, and next to nothing in the way of critical introduction. The 
Fragments have been unlucky. Scott printed the text, with a translation, 
but without the commentary which accompanied all his other Hermetic 
texts. In his Vol. IV, however, under ‘7estimonia’ these fragments are 
given in their context, and the occasional comments here supplied, with 
the valuable additional notes by A. S. Ferguson, remain indispensable. 
There is, however, room for further work. No doubt the fragments 
are for the most part of no great importance, yet they do offer some 
“ta x 
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problems of interest. For example, some (not all) of the quotations jx 
Cyril of Alexandria seem to have a character peculiar to themselves, pre. 
senting features more closely akin to the language and thought of som 
Christian theologians than anything in extant Hermetica (including th | 
Stobaean Excerpts). Cyril was far from conscientious in verifying his | 
quotations (see Ferguson in Scott, Vol. IV, p. 488, &c.) ; it may be he gave: | 
quasi-Christian twist to the passages he quoted. Or is it possible that ther 

were Christian ‘Hermetica’, as there were Christian ‘Sibylline Oracles’ f 
It would have been interesting to hear Nock on such points as these. But 

where so much has been given it is perhaps ungracious to demand mor. | 

The actual make-up of the book, it must be said, leaves something to | 
be desired. In particular, the placing of the commentary in relation 
the text and translation does less than it might for the reader’s con | 
venience. Nothing better, indeed, could be wished than the confronts | 
tion of text and translation on opposite pages, and the natural place for | 
the critical apparatus is at the foot of the page of text, as we have it | 
through most of the book. It would surely have been better to continue | 
this arrangement all through, instead of adopting a fresh arrangement 
in the last part, where text, apparatus criticus, translation, commentary, | 
follow one another on the page, rather confusingly. As for the commen: | 
tary in the rest of the book, the quite exasperating arrangement of | 
Vols. I and II has, happily, been modified. In the new volumes the notes 
on each Excerpt are placed on the pages following the complete text of | 
the Excerpt. This is certainly less convenient than the arrangement in | 
Scott, where the whole text and the whole commentary are in separate 
volumes, so that they can lie open side by side. If this was found im- 
practicable, and if there were good reasons for rejecting the plan of 
placing the notes referring to each double-page of text and translation 
at the foot of that page, then at least we might reasonably ask that the 
pages devoted to notes should have headings indicating the number o 
the Excerpt to which the notes apply; and it would save time and | 
trouble if the reader occupied with the Greek text were not compelled 
to keep looking away to the translation-page to find the index figures to | 
notes placed more or less remotely at the end of the Excerpt. Is it too | 
much to hope that with a view to subsequent editions some thought | 
might even now be given to such points? And an index to the whol | 
work would be a boon. 

These criticisms (trivial in themselves) are urged in the belief tha 
this is bound te remain a standard work for many years, and a work 
which students of the subject will have to refer continually. It would be 
a pity if any such matters of detail should detract from the practic 
usefulness of a work whose quality cannot be too highly praised. 
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The second of the books here noticed is a monograph of 135 pages 
described in the sub-title as ‘a phenomenological study in the process 
of spiritualization in the Corpus Hermeticum and Latin Asclepius’. The 
term ‘spiritualization’ in such a context is not too happily chosen. At 
first sight it might lead the reader to suppose that the subject to be 
discussed was the process of what is sometimes called mvevydrwors, in 
the sense of the transfiguration or rebirth which the Hermetica present 
under various terms. The sense in which the author uses the word 
‘spiritualization’ is defined as ‘the abandoning (partial or complete, 
spontaneous or more deliberate) of the so-called dpaevov’. As a synonym 
he offers the German word ‘Verinnerlichung’. 

His thesis is that Hermetism is distinguished from the ‘mystery reli- 
gions’ in general, and from Gnosticism, in that it teaches salvation 
through gnosis without dependence on any form of cultic act, such as 
sacrifice, magic, baptism, the ‘sacred repast’, or asceticism. It is because 
the Hermetic writers have moved so far away from the ‘mystery reli- 
gions’ (in this sense) that they can employ the vocabulary commonly 
associated with Spupeva by way of metaphor without fear of miscon- 
struction. Hermetism is ‘radical spiritualization’. In its ‘negative aspect’ 
it shows ‘a silent and haughty repugnance to the remotest idea of 
dramatic representation (= salvation theurgically acquired)’. But there 
is also a ‘positive aspect of Hermetic spiritualization’, which is ‘the 
pneumatic recovery of what is scrapped in the empiric province’. The 
metaphors derived from the 5paeva ‘are not just metaphors, but vocables 
of a secretive appeal, affecting life’. Thus any substantive traditionally 
standing for a cultic act may be freely used, when accompanied by 
‘high-grade adjectives’, which serve ‘the double function of (1) with- 
drawing it once and for all from empiric circulation and (2) incorporat- 
ing its deeper tenor in a spiritual or . . . metaphysical reality’. Such 
adjectives are voepds, Beios, Aoyixds, and, above all, dAnOwds. Thus ‘Her- 
metism, though standing in mortal fear of @vaia as an institution, rushes 
into §veia’s arms if protected by Aoyixds’. The characteristic Aoyuc 
§voia is adoration expressed in hymnic prayer and praise—dprwaia, 
ebyapioria, edAoyia—which is indeed ‘the only possibility of Awoda 
which is left after the elimination of @voia and such-like Spupeva’. It is 
not less but more ‘real’ than actual sacrifice, not less but more potent as 
means of salvation. In tractates of the Corpus and in the Asclepius it 
marks the culminating ecstasy of rebirth or transfiguration, in which a 
man becomes eds beoo mais. Thus Hermetism ‘threw the Spaevov 
overboard while saving the liturgy’. 

In developing the argument thus baldly summarized the author has 
occasion to deal in detail with a large number of passages from the 
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Hermetica (which he cites, of course, in the Budé text, except for th 








out their Eigenart. His discussion is careful, well-informed, and judi | 
cious, and his interpretations are in line with the present trend ¢ 
Hermetic scholarship, and in the main convincing, while there ar | 
naturally debatable places where one would wish to put a query in th 
margin. He has always in mind the fact that tension between ‘spiritual 
and ‘sacramental’ conceptions of religion is recurrent, or even constant, 
in history. While reading his Hermetica he keeps an eye open to other | 
manifestations of the same tension in various periods down to th 
present. At many points he turns aside to look at the New Testament, | 
where the same problem is in view: how far is the cultus ‘spiritualized’? 
Where do the Aoytx? Aarpeia of Romans xii and the mvevyarixai bvoiaol 
1 Peter differ from the Hermetic Aoyix7 Ovoia? Not all readers will give 
the same answer as our author to such questions, but the raising of them | 
tends to illuminate both literatures. They are for him questions not only 
of history but of practical concern. How much they are at present ag- 
tated in church circles in Holland appears from many of his references. 
Altogether, these oblique glances at different manifestations of (essen- | 
tially) the same problems of religion as lie behind the Hermetic move- | 
ment both help to elucidate the implications of the texts, and at the 
same time give actuality to the discussion as a contribution to contempo- | 
rary debates. C. H. Dopp 


Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist. Teil 1: Die mythologische Gnoss, 
Teil II/1: Von der Mythologie zur mystischen Philosophie. By 
Hans Jonas. Pp. xvi+375; xv+223. (Forschungen zur Rel- 
gion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, N.F.| 
33, 45-) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954 
DM. 28.00; 18.00. 


More than twenty years have passed since the publication of Jonas’ | 
first volume, here reprinted with a new preface and accompanied by the | 
first part of a study, also written about 1934, which traces gnosti 
thought from Philo through Plotinus and monastic mysticism. 

The first volume begins with an attack on history-writing ‘without 
presuppositions’, reserving some of the most vigorous criticism for 
H. H. Schaeder, who advocated studying gnosis not as ‘eine lets 
Urform des Denkens’ (with Spengler and Jonas) but ‘entwicklungy 
geschichtlich’ as the working together of two traditions, ancient orient 
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for the | religions and Greek conceptual thought. Gnosis, says Jonas, is something 
as com-| new and cannot be understood in this developmental way; it must be 
o bring} understood as a whole. He therefore employs the existentialist philosophy 
id jud-' of Heidegger as an instrurnent for raising historical questions, although 
rend of he states that it is certainly not the only legitimate way of raising them; 
ere at | itis merely the most adequate. In passing he attacks Bousset and others 
y in th | who were content merely to describe without raising the question ‘why’. 
iritul | This section, the key to the whole study, may have been more relevant 
ynstant, | twenty years ago, when there was more enthusiasm for history as a 
0 othe} ‘science’ than there seems to be now, and when the search for sources 
to th sometimes led to neglect of that of which they were sources. And 
tament,| existentialist philosophy, with its emphasis on man’s present state, may 
alized’? | have some affinities with gnosis, and hence ‘sympathy’ with it, although 
voiao| those who have found gnosis in Heidegger seem to have identified 
vill give | gnosis with Jonas’s existentialism. But the question of the newness of 
of them} gnosis, and indeed of the existence of gnosis as ‘eine letzte Urform des 
ot only’ Denkens’ cannot be answered without a study of development. Jonas’s 
ent ag method predetermines his conclusions, and when he almost entirely 
rences, | neglects chronological questions, in effect he denies the reality of time. 
(essen- | Thus when he says that ‘gnosis in its mythical form’ is ‘gestaltgeschicht- 
:move-| lich (nicht nur chronologisch) die Primarform der gnostischen Selbst- 
| at the darstellung iiberhaupt’ we are not surprised to find a Procrustean bed 
tempo, which is used for Mandaean and Manichaean literature, ‘Christian’ 
. Dood _gnosticism, and the Hermetic literature (p. 85). The differences are not 
adequately stressed, and the importance of heterodox Judaism, as A. D. 
Nock pointed out (Gnomon xii, 1936, pp. €05-12), is almost entirely 
Gnosis; neglected. 
ie. By The first chapter of the first volume deals with ‘the Logos of Gnosis’, 
. Rel and relies primarily on Mandaean literature. The clarity of Jonas’s 
NEI picture of Mandaean gnosis is certainly not matched by the Mandaean 
1954 literature itself, which is really a hodge-podge. And the choice of this 
starting-point means that chronology makes no difference; essentially 
we are dealing with the (or a) Logos of Mandaism. On this basis it is 
Jonas} hard to see how, in Volume II, Jonas can proceed to trace historical 
| by the| development. 
gnostic Another chapter is concerned with the relation of gnosis to the cosmos 
and to fate, in relation to providence and the soul (origin of the soul, 
without demonology, redemption). Throughout this chapter insufficient atten- 
ism for tion is paid to anticipations of gnostic thought in Greek philosophy, 
e letzte especially Middle Platonism, and to the role of Judaism, not to mention 
klunge — Christianity. It is more important to observe that many gnostics were anti- 
orient Jewish than that some were anti-Greek. And the very real differences 
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among the systems are not adequately recognized. In antiquity men 
were Simonians or Marcionites or Valentinians, not gnostics. 


Finally we come to gnostic mythology and speculation, which one 


would have expected to be the starting-point. We begin with Mandaean 
cosmology (‘essentially eschatological’, p. 261) and go through Mani- 
chaeism to ‘the Syrian—Egyptian type’, where first a general scheme of 
twelve points is presented (pp. 332-3) and then systems are briefly 
discussed under two headings, the male group with an Urmensch and 
the female group with a Sophia. The Valentinians are treated ‘as 
Krénung der syrisch-agyptischen Gruppe’ (p. 362). Jonas rejects 
Burkitt’s view that ‘the gnostic representations are . . . explanations of 
the particular mystery presented by Christianity’, since ‘an dieser These 
halt B. in striktem Gegensatz zur neueren deutschen Forschung’ (p, 
256 n. 1). One might have expected further discussion in view of Jonas’s 
vigorous criticisms of ‘recent German research’ in his introduction, 


Moreover, his whole presentation is too schematic. He neglects the | 


important system of Basilides, as also in the second volume, and wrongly 
places Saturninus under the female heading, p. 358. ‘The whole relation 
of the Urmensch to Jewish speculation is not discussed, any more than 
the relation of Sophia to Judaism. Finally, he has little awareness of the 









— 





variety in the Hermetic writings. This whole volume seems to present 


gnosticism not as it was but as it should have been. 


The second volume (part 1) begins with an introduction on the prob- | 
lem of objectification. Jonas states that the gnostic myth, or gnosis in | 


general, is the objectification of an inner, existential attitude which can 
be called ‘Weltangst’ moving in the direction of ‘Entweltlichung’ (p. 11). 
Either the myth or the ‘Heilspraxis’ derived from it is gnosis. (This 
simply interprets one special language in another and conveys little 
meaning for the non-existentialist.) The first chapter deals with the 


dissolution of the ancient areté-conception in the realm of gnosis, since | 


Plotinus said that the gnostics (i.e. those whom he attacked) lacked a 
logos peri aretés. There is little evidence of concern with virtue in the 
Hermetica, in ‘Christian’ gnosticism, even in Christianity (Paul’s words 


in 1 Cor. vii. 29-31 are ‘more radical than in many gnostic sects’, | 


p- 34), among Mandaeans and Manichaeans, and in Philo. “Den 
vieldeutigsten Befund bietet Philo’ (p. 38), because in spite of Hellen- 
istic expressions he replaces the Greek conception of areté by Jewish 
and ‘gleichsam kryptognostische Motive’. In his scheme pistis is queen 
of the virtues.' 

' This theory does not quite correspond with the facts. (1) The Simonians 


held (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. i. 23. 3) that ‘secundum ipsius (Simonis) gratiam 
salvari homines, sed non secundum operas iustas’—evidently an echo of Eph. 
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The second chapter deals with the anticipation of the eschaton and the 
development of a gnostic conception of areté. Ordinary Christianity was 
opposed to this development; here Paul is not a gnostic, for he contrasts 


ity men 
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undsem ii, 5-8. ‘Nec enim esse naturaliter (physei) operationes iustas, sed ex accidenti 
| Mani- (thesei); quemadmodum posuerunt, qui mundum fecerunt angeli, per huiusmodi 
reme of praecepta in servitutem deducentes homines’ (an echo of Gal. iii. 19-20 and 
briefly _ jy, 8-10). What the Simonians have done is to draw out the implications of the 
sch and | Pauline verses (even the word physei comes from Gal. iv. 8). The crucial factor 
in this case is theological exegesis, not gnosis as such. And the distinction between 

ted ‘als physis and thesis was a commonplace of Greek ethical theory. The Simonian 
rejects ethic reminds one of Cynicizing Stoicism. (2) The followers of Saturninus, on 
tions of the other hand, practised a severe continence (enkrateia) because the world and 
T everything in it was made by evil angels. The fact that they were impelled to 
t These _ practise it does not show that they had no conception of areté, whether they used 
ing’ (p. the word or not. There was in fact among them a discipline which prevented 
Jonas’s their use of the world’s goods. (3) The Carpocratian work On Fustice states 
luction, specifically that equity is the essence of justice, and proceeds to criticize the Old 
Testament on the ground of this principle. It argues that desire is essential for 
cts the generation (a philosophical commonplace) and attacks the tenth commandment 
vrongly | (and implicitly Paul’s exegesis in Romans vii) as inconsistent and therefore 
-elation ridiculous (Clement, Strom. iii. 5. 6-9). (4) Among the most important of the 
than Valentinian works is Ptolemaeus’ Letter to Flora, which analyses the Old Testa- 
” ment law in relation to (a) the teaching of Jesus (explicitly), and (5) the three 
3 of the classes of men (implicitly; cp. G. Quispel’s commentary). There are command- 
present ments to be observed, and these are found in the decalogue, the pure law of 
God, which is defined in Stoic ethical terms. Moreover, Valentinus himself 

clearly speaks of good works in a fragment of a letter (Clement, Strom. ii. 114, 

> prob- | 3-6) and mentions ‘the law written in the heart’ in a homily (ibid. vi. 52, 4). 
osis in | And Heracleon refers to those who become by adoption children of the devil, 
ch can when they do his works (Origen, Joh. comm. xx. 24). (5) Basilides holds that all 
p. 11) suffering is a punishment for sin, and sin includes the wish (thelein) to sin, as in 
P- p Matt. v. 28, &c. By sin he means such sins as adultery and murder (Clement, 
(This Strom. iv. 81-83). ‘One part of what is called the will of God is to love every- 
s little | thing, . . . second to desire nothing, and third to hate nothing’ (ibid., 86). His 
th the son Isidore insisted that the soul is one, so that no excuse could be given for 
, unethical behaviour (ibid. ii. 113, 4), and wrote a book entitled Ethics, in which 
, SINCE | he provided counsel for avoiding the fire of passion, pointing out that sexual 
cked a pleasure is natural but not necessary (an Epicurean theme). (6) Even in the most 
in the ‘mythological’ gnosis we do not find a real dissolution of ethics. In the Gospel of 
Mary (W. Till, Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502, 





— 


words pp. 62-63) the Saviour is asked, ‘What is the sin of the world (cp. John i. 29)?” 
sects, | He replies, ‘There is no sin, but you commit sin when you do things which are 
‘Den like the nature (physis) of impurity, which is called sin.’ A further definition of 
fellen- this impurity relates it to pathos, the unnatural, and disturbance in the whole 
wwiah body, an analysis like that given by Platonists or Stoics. And as Till says (op. cit., 
je P. 35) the Apocryphon of Fohn tries to answer two questions: How did evil enter 


queen the world, and how can man free himself from it? The answer to the latter 
question (pp. 170-1) is that those who relate themselves to the Spirit will become 
worthy to purify themselves from all evil and from the temptations of wicked- 
1onians ness; they will be free of envy, anger, fear, desire, and surfeit. This is a struggle, 
yratiam and it remains an ethical struggle (just as it does, one may add, in the Dead Sea 
yf Eph. Manual of Discipline, even though there God has planted two spirits in man’s heart). 
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love with gnosis (1 Cor. viii. 1), speaks of the incompleteness of gnosis 
(xiii. 9), and says that we walk by faith, not by vision (2 Cor. vy, 7), 


Jonas says this is anti-gnostic, though of course it may be related mor 
directly to eschatology, and the actuality of the parousia, as in 2 Thesse. | 
lonians. Some Hermetic writings may seem to doubt that the vision of | 







God is possible, but this is ‘nur eine praktische Frage’ (p. 49). It is | 


found in the ‘Mithras-liturgy’, which is valuable for information about 
the mysteries whether it is a genuine cultic writing or not (p. 57 n. 2), 
An appendix deals with the interpretation of myths in the mystery. 


religions, a subject about which much less is known than one might 


suppose from reading this section. 


The third chapter deals with the knowledge of God, vision and perfec. | 


tion in Philo, who is a gnostic ‘in dem erweiterten Sinn eines Prinzips 
des religiésen Dualismus, wie wir es als metaphysischen Kerngehalt der 


gnostischen Mythen herausgestellt haben’ (p. 98 n. 1). The most original | 


element of Philo’s piety is ultimately gnostic: the opposition between | 
human-earthly-cosmic-psychic and divine-transcendent-pneumatic Sein | 
(p. 120). Whether Jonas has rightly analysed the original element in 

Philo’s variegated writings is doubtful. Certainly quite a different inter- | 


pretation has been given by H. A. Wolfson, Philo, and one must wonder 
whether by taking isolated passages one could not prove almost any- 


thing out of Philo. Finally, the ‘broadened meaning’ of gnosticism is not | 


the same thing as the historical phenomenon we meet in the ancient 
documents. 

In the fourth chapter we begin to trace historical development ‘from 
the second to the third century, or from mythological to philosophical- 
mystical gnosis’. The great systems of the second century (Valentinus, 
Basilides, Marcion) reach such a point of objectification that within the 
genus no further development is possible, only a return to the original 
myths, as in later Coptic documents. It is claimed that Christianity 


(and Judaism) influenced this as a ‘preparation’, but Christianity, called | 


‘the philosophy of the cross’, is quite different from gnosis. Christianity 


like Judaism deals with the personal God who stands free over the | 


creation (‘he’, not ‘it’); salvation is a function of will, not a quality of 


natures ; there is a call, not speculation; and the teaching is ‘Kreuzes- | 


glaube’, not description of the worlds above. In gnosis, on the other 
hand, there is a unified mythical process, spiritual and intellectual in 
character; it is the process of emanation from the One. Jonas first pro- 
vides this abstract picture and then tests it in relation to Valentinianism 
as described in his first volume. The philosophy develops from the 
mythology. Basilides is still not discussed, and the picture of Valentin- 
ianism requires reconsideration (1) because in most of Irenaeus’ des- 
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cription we have Ptolemaeus, not Valentinus himself, and (2) because 
we now know from the Gospel of Truth that Jewish and Christian 
(especially the latter) influences were exceedingly important in Valen- 
tinus’ system. Jonas’s abstract picture does not correspond to 
Valentinus’ doctrine. 

The fifth chapter argues that Origen follows Valentinian lines in 
demythicizing the gnostic myths. How do we know? Because for 
Origen’s own thought Jonas has substituted the doctrines anathema- 
tized by later councils. Two problems arise here. Has not Jonas forced 
the development of Christian doctrine into a mould provided by the 
modern discussion of demythologizing? And has he actually described 
Origen’s thought or, instead, that of late Origenists? It is on these 
historical rocks that his speculative ship runs into difficulties. What he 
has done is to compare an abstract Valentinianism with an equally 
abstract Origenism. And should not Clement of Alexandria have been 
discussed ? 

To sum up. The starting-point of this investigation is wrong in two 
respects. (1) It begins with the very last form of ‘gnostic’ literature, i.e. 
the Mandaean. (2) It also begins with a very specialized form of modern 
philosophy which does not make gnosticism intelligible to most readers, 
including the reviewer. The investigation itself treats the mythological 
as primary, the philosophical as secondary. This axiom is by no means 
proved by the actual history of gnostic thought, and it neglects the 
extent to which elements regarded by Jonas as mythical can actually 
be explained as philosophical (cp. R. Beutler on Numenius in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E. Suppl. vii. 664-78; also A. J. Festugiére, La Révélation 
@ Hermés Trismégiste, i-iv). The investigation also neglects the supreme 
importance of speculative Judaism (cp. the Apocryphon of John and the 
Gospel of Truth), not as ‘gnostic’ but as pre- or proto-gnostic. It neglects 
the problem of the relation of ‘Christian gnosis’ to Christianity in 
general, because of its insistence on definition rather than description. 
(How should Ignatius be classified? the Excerpta ex Theodoto? Cle- 
ment?) Finally, since in the first volume chronology has been disre- 
garded, it is surprising to find in the second volume an attempt to 
describe the historical process of ‘demythologizing’. Can one make this if 
one has already rejected chronology? Can philosophical analysis really 
govern the writing of history? Or do we not implicitly use the scholastic 
maxim (cp. R. L. P. Milburn, Early Christian Interpretations of History, 
P- 192): ‘potuit; decuit; ergo fecit’? R. M. Grant 
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Logos und Nomos: Die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum, 





By Cart ANDRESEN. Pp. vii+416. (Arbeiten zur Kirchen- from ' 

geschichte, xxx) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 32. that 8 
ANDRESEN’S paper on Justin in Z. neut. Wiss. xliv marked him out as —_ 
notably qualified to discuss the form (commonly called Middle) which | at 
Platonism had taken in the time of the Apologists, and this book amply om 
confirms the promise of the article. 

It begins with suggestions for the reconstruction of the text of Celsus, pn 
They are penetrating, but certainty in detail lies largely beyond our ge 
reach. The argument (p. 34; against Wifstrand) that the proem extended © 
to the point reached by Origen 1. 27 is, I think, refuted by pr. 6 (tr. ha 
Chadwick), ‘everything up to the point where Celsus puts the attack | 
against Jesus into the mouth of the Jew’; this must mean something | ry 
more than a proem.' Again, the combination (p. 21) of some words : 
from VIII. §3 with the quotation in I. g seems to give a top-heavy sentence ' ye 
which does not suit the author’s rapier-like style. On the other hand, A. fom 
has done well to recognize a new fragment in I. 21. perhs 


He proceeds to discuss the unity of Celsus’ thought and (with valu- | 
able material from H. O. Schroeder’s unpublished work) states a con- 
vincing case against the view that C. was a copyist using a philosophical 
handbook and against any notion that, with all his wealth of reading, 
he was a mere polymath. (C. was in fact as individual as Galen, using | 


AO NR nor 
Se, 
- > 
- an 


insights from Platonism but not tied to it, and possessing a subtle ot 
irony; nothing shows his skill better than his air, perhaps not wholly | q ae 
feigned, of making every possible concession to the other side.) | és 


Following Wifstrand, A. explains the title alethes logos as Platonic | Truth 
and links it to the idea of the ‘ancient Jogos’ in 1. 14 (cp. 111. 16)—which 





is, as it were, a philosophia perennis found in early traditions of Greeks pe 
and non-Greeks alike, made explicit by Plato, and distorted by Jews, | tig 
as later and more so by Christians. A. indeed notes (p. 108) the range © 
of the word logos in Celsus and shows (pp. 113 f.) that this ‘old teaching’ ‘oni 


cannot be restricted to the coexistence of the idea of the One God R. Bz 
(here a deus otiosus) with polytheism. For A. it means (p. 38) ‘das | , 


‘ ‘ ‘ aie ; treats 

Prinzip geschichtlicher Uberlieferung und Prioritat’ and is therefore : 
close to another leading concept in the discussion, nomos, inherited 1g 
custom.’ Man’s duty was to conserve; the Jews were rebels against the (of th 
is equ 
Cp. m1. 1 (p. 203.3f Koetschau) where Chadwick’s xai <ra> é£js seems the Je 
certain. ‘¢ 
2 1 do not deny that the additional phrase (identified by Schroeder) is from logos { 
Celsus; I doubt only the placing. Arist. 
3 Cp. Apul. De deo Socr. xiv, p. 22: Thomas, ‘quae omnia pro cuiusque more the co 


loci sollemnia et rata sunt.’ 
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Egyptian tradition and the Christians had made a further insurrection 
from which stemmed yet more revolts. A. rightly remarks (pp. 259 ff.) 
that something like this idea of rebellion was applied also to philosophic 
deviations from Plato’s thought and (p. 273) that the main concern of 


ntum, 
chen- 


out as © 


| some Middle Platonism was religious. 

which | This is set forth subtly and with a wealth of illuminating detail. Yet 
amply I cannot but feel that A. presses his case too far and credits Jogos and 
‘ nomos with a constancy of meaning which can seldom be sought in 
ain, Greek words and least of all in this Protean pair.' Logos as true might 
dour be reason, doctrine, tale, saying. To be sure, Celsus, like Maximus 
nade Tyrius, held that there was nothing both new and true under the sun— 
6 @. I mean nothing vitally important; the philosophers had unfolded and 
press i expounded the depositum. In 1. 21 (as recovered by A.) ‘wise and true 
thing | doctrines’ is used of this tradition, and in vim. 68 C. remarks that if 
worms everyone followed the example of the Christians in failing to support 
met és Empire, ‘nothing more would be heard among men either of your 
nd, A. form of religion or of the genuine wisdom’. This second passage is 

perhaps the strongest piece of evidence that could be adduced in support 
vale of A.; it might be urged that C. was referring back to his title and to 
ohica the notion of the ‘old Jogos’. But he does not make the point explicit— 


| and he was a man with a gift for making things explicit; so he need not 
ating, mean more than ‘the best and the worst fruits of men’s minds would 
sr | perish alike’. Certainly in what is preserved he does not make a plain 


subtle equation of ‘old’ and ‘true’. 
wholly As for Logos alethes as a title, was it not a phrase chosen to strike 
. | the reader’s imagination, like some of Lucian’s titles or ‘Gospel of 
atonic | Truth’ or Kore Kosmou or Swift’s ‘A modest proposal’, rather than a 
which specific keyword? Perhaps what comes nearest to its implications is the 
Srecks | use in Lucretius of vera ratio to mean either the Epicurean philosophy 
Jews, or right reason.” After all, the epithet ‘true’ takes its meaning from some 
—_ contrast or other, ‘genuine’ as against ‘spurious’, ‘real’ as against 
‘ God ‘seeming’, ‘soundly reasoned’ as against ‘sophistically constructed’. So 
) ‘des | R. Bader, Der AAHOHS AOI 02 des Kelsos, p. 2, remarked that the 
are treatise ‘consisted mostly of negative criticism of the false Jogos of the 
rerited 


* So (p. 210) dAdyws I. 23 is rendered ‘in ihrem ungeschichtlichen Denken’ 
ist the (of the goatherds and shepherds who followed Moses). On p. 41, n. 57 dogma 
is equated with nomos, with reference to 11. 4 (Christian doctrine-derived, says 


seems the Jew, from Torah), v. 41 (doctrine about heaven), v. 65 (Jogos is a synonym). 
* Cp. Apul. De deo, iii. p. 8 priva verae rationis. Cp. Epinomis 977C-D, where 
is from logos fluctuates in meaning; Porph. Marc. 25 ff. on the various senses of nomos; 
Arist. Rh. ii, p. 273 Dind. on the ‘truth’ of a saying of Alcaeus as vindicated by 

e more the conduct of Themistocles. Cp. Munro on Lucret. i. 51 for ratio (and ratio was 


narrower than Jogos). 
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Christians’. It would have been a different thing if C. had reserved 
the title for the succeeding work in which he promised to tell how 
those who would and could hearken to him should live (vit. 76). 

We must, I think, therefore make considerable reservations as to this 
view of alethes logos, and some also as to the discussion of the problem 
of history in Middle Platonism, which precedes a treatment of the ideas 
of time and eternity. Thus A. urges that the school’s doctrine of reality 
militated against a concern with history. They might well have no 
predisposition in favour of it; but the argument involves various inter- 
pretations which’ seem to me forced,’ and people are not, after all, 
consistent. Plato gave no _-:ce to history in his scheme of education, 
but in the Laws he showed a strong interest in real or imaginary historical 
development.” 

I feel quite otherwise about the fourth and final section, Kelsos und 
Justin. A. argues that Celsus was writing an answer to Justin, without 
naming him and thereby drawing additional attention to his work. 
Celsus’ scheme of history as a cyclic process leaving the balance of good 
and evil unchanged is explained as a rebuttal of Justin’s concept of 
the Logos operating through history, present in a partial way in the 
best pagans and fully manifested in the Jewish prophets and above all 
since the Incarnation, as also of his theory that the daimones plagiarized 
what was to be revealed in Christianity. This involved a more 
outright challenge to the classic tradition and its prestige than had 
earlier assertions by Jews and Christians that Greek philosophy had 
borrowed from the Old Testament, or than attacks on idolatry as such. 
I find the argument as a whole’ convincing, and feel that it can perhaps 
be reinforced.* I agree also that Hippolyt. Ref. x shows Justin's 

' Thus (p. 374) Orig. tv. 36, 6 KéAoos éxriBéyevos ra dd ris E€w rod Oeiov 
Adyouv isropias, contains ‘das wertende Urteil, das in der Uberlieferung der 
Griechen nichts anderés als ‘‘Historie’”’ sieht, wahrend die christliche Tradition 
als ‘‘géttlicher Logos” bezeichnet wird’. It is simply ‘from literature outside the 
divine Scripture’ (Chadwick) and the phrase makes it clear that icropia represents 
a category to which 6 Oeios Adyos belongs. 11. 20 f. (discussed p. 375) means no 
‘abschatziges Urteil’ on history, but ‘I can play the game like Celsus’. Max Tyr. 
xxvii. 6d (on the demos and Cleons in the soul) is not (p. 269) ‘Spiritualisierung 
geschichtlicher Ereignisse der Vergangenheit’ but the common parallel of soul 
and state (Nock, Sallustius, xxvii; cp. Julius Caesar, 11. i. 66 ff.), exemplified by 
what every schoolboy knew. (Note Max. Tyr. xxii, 6—history is agreeable but 
moral betterment is what counts, as in Sen. N.Q. iii, pr. 7, which is very different 
from what A. is maintaining.) 

2 Cp. W. Jaeger, Paideia, iii. 102, 231 ff. 

3 p. 320 n. 31, on Dial. Ixxxviii. 8, dwep aird (sc. *Incod) dd rod marpds ence 
Ad¢yeo@a, A. says ‘Justin behauptet nicht, daB das Himmelsw~<+ unmittelbar 
von Gott gesprochen wurde, was ein Aéyeo9a ind fordern wiirde’; but cp. ii. 3 
ad’ ob émabev. 

* Celsus’ reference to the character of those who saw Resurrection appearances 
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influence.' Evidently Justin was a figure of considerable magnitude; W. 
Schmid, Festschrift Regenbogen, pp. 163 ff., and A. have in effect proved 
that he was as good a Platonist as many pagan contemporaries, and on 
the other side he had a considerable acquaintance with Rabbinic teaching. 
This is a substantial gain to knowledge, the more remarkable in view 
of the amount of study which has been given to Celsus and Justin 
alike. For the rest, the book, while not easy reading, will richly repay 
the careful and critical study of anyone who wishes to understand the 

climate of opinion in the second century of our era.* 
ARTHUR DarBy Nock 


The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the Church. 
By ARNOLD EHRHARDT. Pp. 168. London: Lutterworth Press, 


1953- 16s. 
In this book Dr. Ehrhardt ‘attempts to explain, in so far as the ancient 
sources will allow us to draw specific conclusions, how the Apostolic 
succession came into being’ (p. 11). His survey deals successively with 
the evidence from the N.T. (pp. 11-34), the early succession lists 


(u. 55 €%¢; 111. 22 d¢68ar) may have been stimulated by what Justin said (Apol, i. 
21, 3) of the witnesses on oath to the ascent of deified emperors (€wpaxéva:). C.’s 
denial of the possibility of a radical change of character (111. 65) may have been 
evoked by Justin, i. 14 (it was in any event an anti-Stoic theme: cp. Reallex. Ant. 
Chr. ii. 107). For Celsus’ remarks about eternal punishment (111. 16; IV. 10; VIII. 
48) it may be recalled that Justin made repeated references to the doctrine and 
warned the emperor of the peril in which even he stood (i. 45, 6). Apropos of 
the denial that all things were made for men (rv. 74 ff.), it may be observed that 
Justin thrice asserts the doctrine (i. 10, 2; ii. 5, 2; Dial. xli. 1). Celsus does 
not make use of much relevant material from Tryphon, e.g. his denial that the 
text of Isaiah referred to a virgin (Ixvii), but he does make a comparable reference 
to the birth of Perseus (1. 67) and might have in mind what Justin says (ibid. 
and Apol. i. 22, 5; 54, 8). Did the figure of Tryphon conceivably suggest to Celsus 
his imaginary Jew—one who would not make such obliging concessions? (Cp. 
G. Downey, Historia, iv (1955), p. 202, &c., on Themistius as countering ideas 
of Eusebius.) 

' Wendland on x. 30, 6 remarked that Josephus, C.Ap., the source followed 
by H., had conceded the antiquity of Egyptian and Chaldaean records. 

* Cp. E. Sjéberg, Der verborgene Menschensohn in den Evangelien (Acta reg. 
soc. Lund. liii, 1955), p. 81, &c. 

3 May I suggest in Orig. vit. 41 (ii, p. 192. 12 K.) adrov <rdv> émAduarra and 
in VIII. 30 (p. 246.4) perhaps <rév> (as Wifstrand) Sefsuevov (meaning, as W. 
says, ‘God’)? For Andresen’s idea of the old tradition cp. also Porph. V. Plot. 
16 (Gnostics starting from the old philosophy—cp. Plotinus ii. 9. 6 1. 6; 9. 10 
l. 13). For his suggestion that Celsus replied to Justin without naming him, 
note that Plotinus did not name the Gnostics any more than Simplicius (in 
Epict. Ench. 27) named the Manichees. 

For the text of c. Celsum we now have J. Scherer’s superb Extraits des 
livres I et II du contre Celse d’Origéne d’apres le papyrus 88747 du Musée du Caire 
(Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Orient. xxviii, 1956). 
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(pp. 35-61), the witness of the Fathers before Irenaeus (pp. 62-82), 
the prophetic and other extra-regular ministries (pp. 83-106), the views 
of Irenaeus and his pupils (Hippolytus and Tertullian) (pp. 107-31), 
the succession at Alexandria and Origen (pp. 132-59). “The result of 
this research is that the idea of a priestly succession as such is earlier 
than that of an apostolic succession’ (p. 5). In consequence ‘the earliest 
lists of Apostolic succession were compiled with the idea of continuing | 
the succession list of the Jewish High Priests within the Christian 
Church’ (ibid.), a succession which in the course of the second century 
was combined with the Apostolic tradition. 

It may be well to state at the outset that this is not an easy book to 
read. Dr. Ehrhardt has argued his case with skill and with a formidable 
marshalling of evidence from the ancient sources and from the work of 
modern scholars. In his use of authorities, however, he sometimes seems 
to press his case too strongly—particularly where he is dealing with an 
author like Hegesippus, who is extant only in fragments—and it is dis- 
appointing to find that in part of his book ‘this research will have to 
consider negative testimonies, the argumentum ex silentio, as much as 
positive ones’ (p. 67). Moreover, in a book which is full of closely knit 
discussion the statements dependent on ancient authors are not always 
provided with the necessary references—and references in general 





would have been more conveniently placed in footnotes than in the 
text, as they sometimes are. But one must also point out that by repeti- 
tion of conclusions reached or points dealt with, Dr. Ehrhardt helps to 
remind the reader of what has been discussed or concluded. 


The importance of James, as head of the primitive community at | 


Jerusalem, is obvious; from Hegesippus we find that he was regarded 
as a priest, from the Clementines that he occupied a position superior 
to Peter, and in the Codex Bezae we find centralizing tendencies 
exemplified by certain readings; throughout early Christian writers we 
find ‘priestly’ terms applied to the Christian minister. The early suc- 
cession lists, as given in the Canon of Eusebius-Jerome, take their origin 
from James, and have their nearest parallel in form to the lisis of the 
post-exilic High-Priests in which Christian chronographers like 
Hippolytus and Eusebius had great interest. But the position of James 
in Eusebius’ Canon is surely merely because he was the first in time of 
those who fulfilled the functions which, by the time of Eusebius, were 
those of a bishop, and the form of the lists may simply be accidental. 
The interest in the ‘constitutional development’ of the Church of 
Jerusalem which Dr. Ehrhardt finds in Acts, may only be a reflection of 
the fact that this church was the original é«xAnoia, or that it was the 
Church about which Luke’s source knew most. 
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Dr. Ehrhardt believes that as late as ‘the last two decades of the 
second century some of the churches of Asia Minor had not yet a 
settled theory of Apostolic succession’ (p. 66). As evidence for this he 
quotes the letter of Polycrates to Victor. This is hazardous reasoning. 
To Tertullian (De Praescriptione 36) there is really no difference between 
Ephesus and Rome. 

The part played by Irenaeus in the development of the idea of 
Apostolic succession and tradition is well known, ‘the father who laid 
the foundations of constitutional unity within the Western Church’ 
(p. 131). At Alexandria we find yet another element, the idea of suc- 
cessions of gnostics and teachers. The last chapter on the Alexandrian 
Church, and on Origen’s view of the ministry, is perhaps the most 
interesting in the whole book. 

What has been written so far represents a mere selection of topics 
from Dr. Ehrhardt’s book. Nothing has been said of his initial skirmish- 
ing (pp. 11-20) with several of the authors of The Apostolic Ministry, 
of his views on the origin of the title presbyter, of his idea that there was 
a ‘competition’ between the non-episcopacy and the ‘extra-regular 
ministries’, particularly with that of the prophets. But enough has been 
said to show the extensive range that his book covers. Dr. Ehrhardt has 
brought to light many interesting views, and even if some of these may 
not command assent, he deserves our thanks for having done so. 

J. STEVENSON 


Geistesgeschichte des antiken Christentums. By CARL SCHNEIDER. 
2 vols. Pp. li+743 and xi+424. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1954. 
DM. 65. 


Tuis work ranges over the first five centuries of the Christian era with 
erudition, with a marshalling of detail that recalls Harnack and Bousset, 
and a lucidity of style that makes a mass of material easy to read. After 
a long section (156 pp.) on the New Testament basis the vast field is 
surveyed under the headings of Feeling, Mysticism, Myth and Gnosis, 
Doctrine, Ethics, Magic. Schneider is concerned with the total inner 
development, not the purely intellectual side of it only; he calls it the 
‘religious-cultural outline’ (geistige Strukturanalyse), as distinct from 
Church History or History of Doctrine. He makes much of being an 
historian and a philologist rather than a‘Dogmatiker’. Christianity is seen 
always against the background of its environment, and as the finest 
flowering of the Greek genius; and the implied criticism is that the ordi- 
nary Church histories isolate the Church too much, and falsify by over- 
simplification. There follows an assessment of the Christian contribution 
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in the various provinces of the empire, and for the different social 
classes, e.g. man and woman, slave, manual worker. Then the literary 
and artistic development is described. Finally, the development of 
Christian worship and Church organization is reviewed, and it is signifi- 
cant of Schneider’s approach that he devotes fewer pages to this than 
he does to the section on Art (which includes Music and Architecture), 

Schneider’s thesis is that Christianity became of world-significance 
because it was hellenized. Its ‘acute Hellenization’ was matter for rejoic- 
ing, whereas confinement within Judaism would have meant stultifica- 
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tion. Its greatest obstacles arose when non-Greek factors gained influ- | 


ence over it, e.g. Latin legalism, or fanaticism of various kinds. Origen 
is the hero of this drama and Schneider emphasizes (following Por- 
phyry) that Origen’s thinking was Greek. Augustine by contrast is an 
‘apostle of intolerance’. 

A work so full of information and stimulus will not command agree- 
ment at all points. To the present reviewer it seems mainly exposed to 
criticism in its treatment of the New Testament. It is in the main justi- 
fied in the attribution of Hellenism to Paul and John (though we demur 
to the interpretation of John ii and xv by reference to the Dionysus- 


cult!) but not in attributing it to the Synoptists and Jesus himself. Nor | 
can we agree that the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel are by the same 


author. Schneider has not done justice to the Hebraic roots of the gospel. 
E. C. BLACKMAN 


Eusebius: Praeparatio Evangelica. Edited by K. Mras. Pp. lx+613. 
(Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, 43, 1.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1954. DM. 60. 


THIs massive work contains its author’s reconstruction of the first ten 
books of Eusebius’ Praeparatio. It was originally intended for the series 
Dic griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller and appears now in the con- 
tinuation of that series by the Deutsche Akademie in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin.’ It is one of the major undertakings in patristics which was 
not wrecked by the unsettled conditions in which its Austrian author 
has been compelled to work in a period of wars, economic upheavals, 
and academic dislocations. The Akademie-Verlag has maintained the 


old standard of fine printing set by the Prussian Academy and the result | 
is a both useful and handsome volume. It contains not only the text | 


with variants but a second critical and illustrative apparatus, an intro- 


* K. Aland, ‘Die Arbeiten der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften auf 
dem Gebiet der Religionsgeschichte’ (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 2 
Berlin. Vortrdge und Schriften, Heft 58), p. 51. 
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duction dealing with the manuscript tradition, the date of the work 
and its sources. The completed edition will contain the rest of the text 
and indexes including a Sprachregister which is designed to illuminate 
Eusebius’ usage, style, and literary personality. 

The last critical edition of the Praeparatio to make a distinct advance 
on its predecessors was Gifford’s.' In his view, anticipated in part by 
Heikel? and Diels,’ the best witnesses to the text are A (Paris, Bib. Nat. 
gt. 451, saec. x), B (Paris, Bib. Nat. gr. 465, saec. xi), I (Venice, 
Marciana gr. 341, saec. xv), O (Bologna, Bibl. Univ. 3643, saec. x11). 
Of these A possesses a general superiority but B, I, O are indispensable, 
especially in Books I—V. Gifford lists seven other manuscripts of which 
H (Venice, Marciana gr. 343, saec. XI) is a copy of A and is noted by 
Gifford only when A is defective or its variant readings have outside 
support. It contains only Books I-V. G (Florence, Laur. Plut. vi. 9, 
saec. XIV) is a copy of O, as in Heikel’s view, followed by Gifford, is N. 
D (Paris, Bib. Nat. gr. 467, saec. xv—xv1) was also believed by Heikel, 
followed by Gifford, to be a copy of N. C (Paris, Bib. Nat. gr. 466, 
saec, XV-xv1) and F (Florence, Laur. Plut. vi. 6, saec. xv) are copies of 
G. Gifford’s stemma may be represented thus:* 





A 
i T . T T 
A B I O 
| oo 
H E N G 
| — 
D Cc F 


Mras has added to the material employed by Heikel and Gifford 
samples of the text of Athos, Vatop. 180, saec. xIv, which he cites as 
V, the quotations in Theodoret’s Curatio and a collation of George of 
Trapezunt’s Latin version. V appears closely related to BO ; Theodoret’s 
quotations are allied with AI. George of Trapezunt rendered either 
from I or a similar text. Mras’s diplomatic descriptions of the manu- 
scripts are fuller than any previously given and are based on his own 


' E. H. Gifford, Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis libri XV (Oxford, 
1903). 
* 1. A. Heikel, De Praeparationis Evangelicae Eusebii edendae ratione (Helsing- 


? H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1929), p. 159. 
* ‘Leider hat sich aber Gifford vom Vulgattext nicht véllig frei gemacht, 
ferner A iiberschatzt und N verschmiaht’ (Mras, p. liv). The two most important 


| reviews of Gifford’s edition were those of O. Stahlin, Woch. fiir klass. Philol. 


ii (1905), p. 1007, and J. Bidez, Revue critique, N.S. lxi (1906), p. 506. 
621. 2 Y 
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researches and collations. His final judgement is that in Books [-y 
readings supported by AI are generally to be preferred to their alter. 
natives and in Books VI-XV the same is true of readings supported by 
BI. His estimate of the relations between the manuscripts differs some- 
what from Heikel’s and Gifford’s. He agrees that H is a copy of A, 








regards B as the best representative of the group including BO (G), N, | 
DV and thinks that I was copied from B whose archetype was a mixed | 
text prevailingly of the A type. E, however, he believes was a copy not of 
I but of a transcript of I, j (Venice, Marciana 342, saec. xv). O is an 
independent witness of the group headed by B. G is a copy of O and | 
F and C are copies of G. N is not a copy of O but an independent witness | 
of the BOV group and D is an inferior descendant of the archetype of | 
N, useful only where N is defective. Mras’s stemma may be represented 
thus:' 








A 
| 
{ i if 
A B N 
| | | 
1 ! 1 I ! 
B - +t D 
H | | 
I G 
| 4 
J F Cc 
| 
E 


A critical edition must be judged not only by its exposition of the 
transmission of its materials but also on its reconstruction of the text. 
This judgement can be passed to better advantage after Mras’s Vol. II 
has appeared. In the Introduction, however, he has discussed several 
points of non-textual interest. He concludes that not only the Books 


but the chapter divisions and headings were Eusebius’ own.” He dates | 
| Opposec 


the composition 312-322. He also devotes several pages to Eusebius 
quotations from pagan authors.‘ Further elucidation of these and other 


questions of literary criticism may be expected in the following volume. 
R. P. Casey 





' Several late manuscripts of no textual value but listed by Heikel are noted 
by Mras, p. xlix. 

2 p. viii. 

3 p. liv. 

4 p. lv. Cp. G. Pasquali, Storia della Tradizione e Critica del Testo (Firenze, | 
1952), P- 249. 
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Beitrage zur Ikonographie der Konstantinischen Sarkophagplastik. 
By EpuarD STOMMEL. Pp. 143. 16 plates. (Theophaneia, Bd. X.) 
Bonn: Hanstein, 1954. DM. 16. 


Tue author begins by giving a detailed description of a sarcophagus 
which was found in the course of the recent excavations in St. Peter in 
Rome under the steps leading down to the confessio. It was named ‘of 
the three Monograms’ by the excavators from a threefold Chrisma on 
the lid, and it belongs to a well-known type of Constantinian Roman 
sarcophagi, the Peter-Christ type. It shows on its facade the Orans in 
the centre of a single row of scenes taken from the lives of our Lord and 
of St. Peter, and from the Old Testament. Its style is characteristic of 
the years around A.D. 325. 

The author is mainly concerned with the iconographical aspect of his 
subject ; and here his investigation carries him far beyond the limits of a 
mere monograph. Stommel is led to this investigation by the fact that, 
owing to its cryptic character, the iconography of early Christian art in 
general, and of the sarcophagi in particular, is still open to controversy, 
in spite of the vast amount of work which has appeared on the subject. 

Though the same single scenes are frequently represented on different 
sarcophagi, each sarcophagus is unique in the exact choice and arrange- 
ments of such scenes. In each instance, the plan follows a preconceived 
programme, the meaning of which can only be grasped by consulting 
contemporary literary sources, among which the writings of Hippolytus 
and the Ambrosiaster are of outstanding influence. Even then much of the 
meaning remains ambiguous. For these sources themselves are not of a 
straightforward nature, but full of symbols and allegories, and dominated 
by a typological exegesis of the scriptures. As a consequence of such 
ambiguity, the significance of a single scene may vary according to its 
position within the entity of represented scenes ; there is an intricate and 
strangely balanced relationship between neighbouring or symmetrically 
opposed scenes, &c. Another factor which has to be taken into account 
is the subtle interplay between ‘significative’ and aesthetic values: in 
order to create symmetry, scenes which allow for similarity of composi- 
tion are used as opposites ; the middle is strongly accentuated, and for the 
corners such scenes are chosen which will ensure an architectonic frame- 
work. Such a complicated method of representation demands collabora- 
tion from the spectator. Stommel’s first concern in his stimulating 
analysis of the iconography of the sarcophagus ‘of the three Mono- 
grams’ is with the Orans who stands between Peter and Paul in the 
centre, a position traditionally reserved for the deceased (portraits in 
shell, clipeus). The author shares the view of those who identify her 
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with the individual soul who prays for salvation in her intermediary 
state between death and resurrection. The scenes on the lid stand in 
close relationship with her prayer: Jonah and the Whale, symbolizing 
the soul saved from the abyss of eternal death (at the same time the 








death and resurrection of our Lord); Jonah resting in the shade—the | 


soul waiting for the last judgement in the quietude of the Refrigerium; 


and the three Youths in the burning furnace—the soul withstanding | 
unharmed the fire of probation. Right and left of the Orans we find | 


the healings of the Haemeroissa and of the Blind; in both instances, 
Christ is bent towards the Orans and her hands are stretched out 


towards Him: she too is in need of his mercy. Then, again symmetrically | 


opposed: Abraham sacrificing Isaac, a scene which has to be regarded as | 


the most significant type of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross and of his resur- 


rection, and which, as Stommel points out, is later replaced by the | 


Crux triumphalis. And Daniel, killing the dragon, the type of Christ 
subduing Evil, the hellish serpent which lurks for the soul on its way to 
Paradise. The last scenes on the right show Peter, carrying in his hand 


a roll on which the Chrismon is incised, being led away (to prison or to | 


death ?) by two soldiers, and the raising of Lazarus. On the correspond- 
ing left we see: Moses with the Table of the Law; then, back to back 
with him Christ, with a roll similar to that of Peter, which characterizes 


Him as Law-giver; and, finally, Peter in the miracle of the well, striking | 
water from a rock in order to baptize his guards before being put to | 


death. The rock accentuates the corner of the sarcophagus, as does 
Lazarus’s tombstone on the opposite side; and both scenes, taken to- 
gether, symbolize the beginning and the consummation of Christian 
life (baptism and resurrection). Strangely enough, Peter of the ‘miracle 
of the well’ turns away from the rock and towards our Lord, who 
addresses him with the traditional gesture of speech. A cock stands 
between the feet of Peter and of our Lord. Peter, therefore, is a party to 
both stories (‘contamination’ of scenes). How should the scene with the 
cock be interpreted? This is, as Stommel takes great care to emphasize, 
a crucial point. For, if read in his sense, it adds considerably, as he says, 
to the understanding of the present sarcophagus as well as of other 
works of early Christian art on which the same scene recurs. It illustrates, 
according to him, not Peter’s denial, but St. John xxi. 15-17, when our 
Lord ‘saith unto him the third time: Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? Peter was grieved. . .’ and later on ‘Jesus saith to him, Feed my 
sheep’. Stommel presses his point by referring, on the one hand, to 
other renderings of the scene which present Peter with the customary 
gesture of grief and confusion and, on the other, to an overwhelming 
amount of literary evidence which connects our Lord’s triple question 
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and Peter’s grief with the reminiscence of his triple denial—this explains 
the presence of the cock as a symbol. Stommel’s interpretation of the 
scene as Christ’s mandate to Peter would account for the roll in the hand 
of ‘Peter led away by two soldiers’ which was placed by the sculptor 
exactly opposite the similar roll held by Christ. For it is meant to 
signify that the New Law had been handed over to the Apostle, that 
Peter had become shepherd and teacher of the flock. The juxtaposition 
of the scene in which Moses carries the Table and of that in which 
Peter is installed by Christ to carry on his mission has, in this context, to 
be seen as that of type and antitype, of the Old and the New Law. The 
frequent occurrence of the ‘scene with the cock’ in Roman sepulcral art, 
therefore, has to be understood, not as the story of the denial meant to 
inspire confidence in the penitent soul, but as that of Peter’s Mission 
which demonstrates that the soul was a member of Peter’s flock on 
earth, and hopes by his intervention to belong to our Lord’s flock in 
Paradise. Stommel sees in this scene not the mere commemoration of an 
historical event ; together with the other scenes centring round Peter it is 
the visual counterpart of the growing belief of the faithful in Peter’s 
position as the Vicar of Christ, the identification of his working with 
that of the Church, and of Rome’s claim to be the seat of his cathedra. 
This would account for the fact that in many instances the scene with 
the cock held a central position, that it came to supplant the Orans and 
that, sometimes, it appeared on a sarcophagus as the only representative 
scene altogether. Interpreted as Christ’s mandate to Peter it is regarded 
by Stommel as the forerunner of the majestic traditio legis which takes 
place in Heaven or on the Mountain of Paradise, and which became one 
of the dominating features of Christian art in the following centuries. 
By a complicated deduction which cannot here be reproduced Stommel 
declares the phoenix, perched on a paradisiac palm-tree, and who is 
regarded as the symbol of the resurrection, as an offspring of the cock, 
the original meaning of which has become obliterated. 

Like other works on early Christian iconography, Stommel’s learned 
and stimulating study is bound to raise some controversy ; for the sym- 
bolism of those days allows, in its fluidity, for much individual interpreta- 
tion. Much of the argumentation, however, as well as of the literary 
evidence, is fully convincing. And there can be no doubt that this book 
has to be regarded as a most valuable contribution to a further under- 
standing of the problems involved. EMMY WELLESZ 
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A Companion io the study of St. Augustine. By Roy W. Barren. | The J 
HousE. Pp. xiv-+-426. London: Oxford University Press, 1955. | Ru 
32s. 6d. Pre 


Tuts book is the outcome of the 1945~7 meetings of Duodecim, an THIS i 
American theological society, in which most of the present essays were tion e 
read and discussed. The sixteen chapters fall into three groups: (i) Roll’ | 
Introduction; (ii) A Critical Guide to the Major Works; (iii) Special studie 
Aspects of St. Augustine’s Thought. While the primary purpose is to The 
provide a general introduction to Augustine, the essays in (iii) ‘in which | Sinai, 
evaluation is predominant’, go farther. later it 

As an introduction Part II is particularly welcome, for these chapters | i? Co 
are not merely annotated lists of Augustine’s writings, but thoughtful | Heave 





































surveys of the substance, as well as the circumstances, of each group. practis 
Though one regrets the exclusion of the sermons and exegetical works, The ¢ 
it is evident that they are less amenable to such treatment. The inclusion monat 


of ‘St. Augustine as a Pastor’ in Part I was a good idea, even if some subjec 
major themes (e.g. preaching, spiritual and monastic direction) get analys 
no more than a page or two each. In Part III Albert Outler’s essay on Byzan 
the Person and Work of Christ presses the problem of whether Augus- monat 


tine’s religion was fully Christocentric and raises interesting questions lies in 
about the relevance of the point to his doctrine (or doctrines) of grace, | ™monas 
Passages from sermons, quoted in another essay (p. 414), are intensely Simp! 
Christocentric, but how far are they representative? W. A. Christian sloth. 
contributes a good discussion of Augustine’s views on time and eternity, reforn 
stressing, as evidence of final victory over his Neoplatonist past, his vide t 
conviction that new and decisive events have occurred in history. It is conter 


a little odd that the question (p. 319), ‘What was God doing before He of De 
created the world?’ is not related to the classic answer expounded in 


Cyril Richardson’s chapter on the Trinity (p. 239). John 
There are a few slips on historical points, and one or two places where Pp. 
extreme compression gives somewhat the wrong impression. The Ch: 
suggestions for further reading are rather brief and are almost wholly : 
confined to books in English. More surprisingly the notes, even to ARCH 
Part III, refer to very few foreign books. Recent discussions of the a resu 
Confessions (e.g. Courcelle) and Plinval’s work on Pelagius should | *8¢8s 
be mentioned. Nevertheless, this book is most welcome and will be of are tol 
great service to English readers, whether for reference or as a stimulus and fi 
to further study of Augustine. If it is reprinted, a table of Augustine's The 
writings might be added, and some more help might be given about acum 


editions and translations. S. L. GREENSLADE 
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The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of Fohn Climacus. By JOHN 
RuPerT Martin. Pp. 198, 302 plates. Princeton University 
Press. $25. 


Tuis is the fifth volume of the series of studies in manuscript illumina- 
tion edited by Dr. A. M. Friend and, like its predecessor, “The Joshua 
Roll’ by Dr. Kurt Weitzmann, it possesses a significance for Byzantine 
studies far wider than its title would suggest. 

The Heavenly Ladder had been composed by John Abbot of Mount 
Sinai, most probably in the early seventh century. Four hundred years 
later it became a favourite handbook among the party of monastic reform 
in Constantinople; Nicetas relates that it was through reading the 
Heavenly Ladder that Symeon the New Theologian was inspired to 
practise fasting and long vigils and to meditate on death and judgement. 
The conventions for the illustrations of the ‘Ladder’ took shape in the 
monasteries of the ascetic reform in the eleventh century and form the 
subject of J. R. Martin’s study. About 250 scenes are reproduced and 
analysed. They represent the monastic as opposed to the court art of 
Byzantium. They have an obvious value for the details they preserve of 
monastic dress and custom. But their primary interest for the historian 
lies in the evidence they provide for the ideals and programme of the 
monastic reform. Personifications of Tranquillity, Insensibility, and 
Simplicity are mingled with vivid scenes of slander, talkativeness, and 
sloth. They are the more important since the programme of the monastic 
reform in late tenth and early eleventh-century Byzantium was to pro- 
vide the framework for fourteenth-century hesychasm and to affect the 
contemporary movement in the West through the Byzantine affiliations 
of Desiderius of Monte Cassino. GERVASE MATHEW 


john Whitgift and the Reformation. By Powrt Mitts DAWLEY. 
Pp. xii+251. (The Hale Lectures, xvii.) London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1955. 15s. 


ArcuBisHor Whitgift has had no modern biographer and, perhaps as 
a result, his achievement has been underestimated and his character 
assessed unfairly. Professor Dawley’s Hale Lectures—prolegomena, we 
are told, for a really full biography—will do much to restore the balance 
and fulfil a real need. 

The book is scholarly and well written. It displays a pungent critical 
acumen and much skill in relating Whitgift to the problems of his time. 
The author has a gift for selecting the telling quotation; he argues 
cogently ; and he covers a great deal of ground with admirable economy. 
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He is particularly good on Whitgift’s administrative problems as , 
bishop. 

The only unsatisfactory chapter is the first, which gives a not wholly 
adequate and perhaps not wholly necessary sketch of English church | 
history for the thirty years before Elizabeth’s accession. It also supplies 
lacunae in the evidence by telling us what the boy Whitgift ‘might have 
seen’ or by guessing that ‘there was great rejoicing in the home’ of 
Whitgift’s father when the boy was born. But all the later chapters are 
thoroughly professional. 

Professor Dawley, though he does his best to be fair to the opposition, | 
is frankly an apologist for Whitgift. He has perhaps too little under. | 
standing of what it felt like to be a Puritan; and he is apt to read back | 
into Elizabethan Anglicanism more of a seventeenth-century Anglo- | 
Catholic attitude than the evidence will quite support. He plays down 
the Protestantism of the Elizabethan bishops, including Whitgift’s own. 
Again, though it is not concealed from us that all was not well with the | 
discipline, morals, and learning of the early Elizabethan church, we are 
left with an impression that, when Whitgift died, almost everything had 
been put right. Bancroft and Bilson, for instance, are claimed as model 
bishops; but we are not told of Bancroft’s snobbish fears of what 
Presbyterianism might involve for the gentry, nor of Bilson’s time- 
serving under James I with whom he curried favour by supporting the 
Countess of Essex’s highly scandalous nullity suit. But, in the eyes of 
Professor Dawley, established authority can do little wrong. 

Ever since R. G. Usher’s work of half a century ago American scholars 
have been tending to lean over backwards towards the side of the 
Establishment—perhaps in order to live down the Puritan and revolu- 
tionary origins of their own society. Professor Dawley, too, is on the 
side of the big battalions, but he has defended it with vigour and 
learning in an acute and very interesting book. 








CHRISTOPHER Morais | 


Die theologische Anthropologie Johann Adam Mohlers: ihr geschicht- | 


licher Wandel. By J. R. GEIsELMANN. Pp. xx-+-438. Freiburg: | 


Herder, 1955. DM. 25.60. 


Since 1942 Dr. Geiselmann has been widely known as the most 
sober and profound interpreter of Méhler’s thought. Here he studies, a 
length, Méhler’s doctrine of man in its relation to his peculiar emphasis 
upon the life of the Christian society—for everything in Méhler’s 
theological effort centres on an inquiry into the nature of a divine 
society and the possibility of true freedom for the individual within it. 
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| The doctrine of man is traced from the manuscript lectures of 1824 


through the hyper-romantic phase represented by Einheit to the more 
restrained and (in part) anti-idealistic language of the Symbolik and the 
Neuen Untersuchungen. Dr. Geiselmann makes clearer than ever before 
how deeply influenced was the early Mohler by the ‘Schellingism’ and 
the quasi-pantheism of German romanticism, and inquires how far he 
succeeded in shedding this influence during the rapid course of his 
intellectual development. The book provides a useful history of the 
main textual changes in the succeeding editions of the Symbolik. 
Owen CHADWICK 


The Study of Missions in Theological Education. By OLAvV GUTTORM 
Myk.esust. Vol. I. Pp. 459. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 
1955. Norwegian kr. 27.80. 

Firty years ago Dr. Gustav Warneck, in his History of Protestant Mis- 

sions, wrote: ‘Scientific theology has never been signalized by any 


| animosity towards Missions; but it has eminently ignored them’ (p. 142). 


To a considerable extent, the volume under review endorses this judge- 
ment; but it also shows that it needs to be qualified by some notable 
exceptions. It presents us with a thorough and detailed survey of mis- 
sionary literature and educational projects, from the days of Ramon Lull 


| in the fourteenth century (‘the first in the Christian Church to present 


a full-fledged theory of missions’) down to A.D. 1910. The range of the 
author’s reading has been worldwide, and covers both Anglo-Saxon and 
continental sources. One whole chapter is devoted to Alexander Duff’s 
project for a Chair of Evangelistic Theology at New College, Edinburgh; 
‘a grand experiment’, but not wholly successful, and terminated in 1892 
after only twenty-five years. 

Amid the bewildering mass of detail in this survey, do any general 
conclusions emerge? The author holds that ‘a radical re-orientation of 
our traditional missionary policies is needed’ (p. 14); but he does not 
indicate along what lines this should be undertaken. He notes that in 
general, missionary enthusiasm is engendered by clear-cut dogmatic 
convictions, and tends to die out when theology becomes ‘liberal’. Yet 
there are exceptions to this. In the sixteenth century the ‘liberal’ 
Erasmus was truly ‘missionary-hearted’, while the more dogmatic 
Reformers—Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon—recognized no obliga- 
tion to spread the Gospel to the heathen (pp. 37-42). 

The present volume is only the prelude to a second, dealing with the 
period from 1910 onwards. This should be of even greater interest in 
relation to the problems confronting Christian Missions in the modern 
world, E. C. Dewick 
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Evangelical Nonconformists and Higher Criticism in the Nineteen) Dr. Gra 
Century. By Wits B. GLover. Pp. 296. London: Independent} than on 





Press, 1954. 17s. 6d. net. | Baptist 
Tue Assistant Professor of History at Southern Methodist University, | bo 
while making ‘no claims to either theological or Biblical scholarship’, book is 
discusses in twelve chapters the Negative Reaction before 1880, the | Church 
renunciation of Inerrancy, the preparation for and transition to Higher | dine: 
Criticism in two phases, Evangelical Higher Criticism, the Traditionalists, | (itself I 
Nonconformist scholarship, and the Problem of Authority. The result | Dale’s 
is described by the publishers as ‘a living book about a living faith, and | 3 tide 
one that is written in so simple, impartial, and logical style as to ap. | and ne 


proach genius’. Some readers may perhaps find the most valuable par with th 
of it to be the references in the footnotes, and those who, like the re- | 


:; : ca generot 
viewer, are old enough to remember with a certain vividness the men | om. 8 
like R. W. Dale, A. M. Fairbairn, P. T. Forsyth, S. G. Green, G. B. pce 
Gray, R. F. Horton, A. S. Peake, Wheeler Robinson, and others whox the wil 


reactions are discussed, may consider if the writer’s historical insight | what t 
really places his estimates of some of them on a higher level than his | charch 
dictum in regard to others of whom he says that ‘they were real critics 

. Sas aes ; Owen, 
and not merely obscurantist defenders of tradition’, but also that ‘the 


. 381 

conservative bias of these men was strong and often detrimental to | “7 
good scholarship’—the men in question being Westcott, Lightfoot, | ain 
Hort, and Sanday. CLAUDE JENKINS He ag 
Chure 


Free Churchmanship in England, 1870-1940, With special | 5... ¢ 
ference to Congrgationalism. By JoHN W. GRanT. Pp. 418. | jhene 
London: Independent Press, [1955]. 19s. 6d. of ind 


Tue professor of Church History at Union College, Vancouver, here Christ 
surveys what successive generations of English Dissenters have believed | solida: 
about “The true nature of a Gospel Church and its government’. His | societ 
book is a commentary on the thesis made familiar by P. 'T. Forsyth, that | auton 
the Free Churches are to be understood in the light of their twofold | indep 
heritage. On the one hand, English Dissent has been predominantly small’ 
Calvinist; its understanding of the Church, the Ministry, and the Ther 
Sacraments has belonged throughout to the high tradition of Geneva. | the WV 
On the other hand, it has never completely disavowed the parallel Forsy 
anabaptist tradition, which appeals to the inward witness of the Spirit | gards 
in the heart, exalts the ‘gathered’, local church of the regenerate as the layme 
true and only seat of Christ’s authority, and is prone to dismiss dogmatic, clubs 
institutional, and liturgical forms as relatively unimportant. religi 
Interpreting English Free Churchmanship in terms of this polarity, Dr 





ineteenth\ 
‘pendent F 
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Dr. Grant’s interest is intelligibly concentrated on Independency rather 
than on Presbyterianism, yet on its Congregational rather than on its 
| Baptist form. His main line is a middle line which runs from John 


" Owen in the seventeenth century to Dale in the nineteenth, and from 
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Dale to Forsyth and Bernard Manning in the twentieth. Indeed, his 
book is pivoted, so to speak, on Dale, since Dale’s high doctrine of the 
Church and the Sacraments represents the lineal and unbroken descent 
of two centuries of nonconformity from the Savoy Declaration of 1658 
(itself Independency’s Augustana, with Owen as its Melanchthon). But 
Dale’s position is gradually left high and dry from 1870 onwards by 
a tide ebbing in the direction of immanentism, ‘spiritualism’, dislike 
and neglect of systematic theology, and a pathetic attempt to replace it 
with the ‘social gospel’. Dr. Grant’s middle chapters, somewhat too 
generously devoted to uninspiring voices of the four decades before 
1920, are nevertheless a useful exposure of the theological thinness of 
their utterances. Forsyth, who died in 1921, was almost a voice crying in 
the wilderness. The closing chapters of the book describe and appraise 
what the author confidently calls the Genevan revival; ‘a new era of 
churchmanship began when Nonconformists turned once more to John 
Owen, and made up what was lacking in Dale bya rediscovery of Forsyth’ 
(p. 381). 

Twenty-six valuable pages bring out Forsyth’s special problem and 
main concern—-the relation of liberty and authority within the Church. 
He agreed with Dale (as against Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 111. i. 7) that the 
Church is constituted of redeemed souls; ‘free grace is the charter of the 
Free Churches’. But he had ‘learned enough from F. D. Maurice and 
the new collectivist social philosophy to disagree with the churchmanship 
of individualists and thoroughgoing ‘personalists’. ‘It was a race that 
Christ redeemed, and not a mere bouquet of believers.’ This social or 
solidary quality inherent in redemption implies the Church as the 
society of redemption. Here Forsyth went beyond Dale’s concept of local 
autonomy ; ‘each single Church is entitled by the Gospel to no more 
independence in the great Church than each individual man has in the 
small’, He went beyond Dale, too, in his high concept of the Ministry. 
The minister is not so much the servant of the Church as the servant of 
the Word, the God-given mouthpiece of Christ’s Gospel to his Church. 
Forsyth, says Dr. Grant, ‘could not abide the frame of mind that re- 
gards Churches as embodiments of human aspirations, ministers as 
laymen with more than average competence in the running of boys’ 
clubs and women’s guilds, and sacraments as impressive media of 
religious education’ (p. 245). 

Dr. Grant has presented this ultimate issue in its proper historical 
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setting, and so made an able contribution to current theological wor : 














Far Eas 


on the Church. The book bears no date, and there are some misprin pret the 
J. S. “Vaul ciated fi 
testimo! 
An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By 1L-typ TRETHOWAN. Pp. 18, pn oe 
London: Longmans, Green, 1954. 12s. 6d. a, 
Few books are more urgently needed than a Christian philosophy which! revelati 
could embody a way of thinking capable of being used by both Christiay) _Inevi 
and non-Christians alike. In this new book Dom Illtyd Trethowans! the me 
very conscious of being exposed to two fires—that from the averag| relevan 
modern philosopher, who will not accept his scholastic philosophy, ani! notably 
that from the conventional Thomist philosopher, who will think that he | also th 
has been too free with his modifications of the thought of St. Thoma.| qualifie 
The book is clearly and interestingly written, and there will be much! withou 
sympathy for his desire to unify the intellectual and sensible elementsin| genera 
knowing; and for his insistence on the element of vision in the accep- | of pos 
tance of the reality of God. were t: 
But Dom Trethowan unduly simplifies the modern philosophical | presen 
situation. Many who sympathize with some of his criticism of logical | as muc 
positivists may not think that he has illuminated what these philosophes | Dr. 
are setting themselves to do. And many who do not belong to that school | and ev 
may think that it is not contrary to a true Christian philosophy to} the N 
express some indebtedness to Kant. At times the hostility to Kant comes | the ab 
perilously near abuse, e.g. p. 124: ‘Where the Kantian philosophicd | He th 
tradition is in force, moral and religious matters are relegated to asub- | otherv 
jective world of ‘‘feeling’’ cut off from the normal life of the mind, and | argum 
become in fact rather like taboos.’ And the crucial chapter on the know- | adduc 
ledge of God would have been greatly strengthened if such books a | _preac! 
Principal John Baillie’s Our Knowledge of God and Professor H. H.| know 
Farmer’s Towards Belief in God (mentioned in passing on p. 107) had right 
been considered seriously. But those who are willing to enter into Dom | _ in wh 
Trethowan’s own conception of his task will find much to stimulate and | _follov 
to accept in his treatment of issues which are inevitable for those who | certit 
are both Christians and philosophers. H. Cun .irre-JOns | proof 
man | 
» also. 
Eternal Hope. By EMIL BRUNNER, translated by HAROLD Knacat. | diene 
Pp. 232. London: Lutterworth Press, 1954. 18s. quot: 
Tuts book, like The Misunderstanding of the Church, is intended a2 __ proof 
preparation for the final volume of the author’s Dogmatics, the comple- ' _ inde, 


tion of which awaits his return from a temporary appointment in the 
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Far East. It provides an outline of his eschatology, an attempt to inter- 
pret the hope of the future and eternal ‘which is as completely disso- 
ciated from the ancient view of the world as it is faithful to the Biblical 
testimony to this hope’. The treatment is therefore not mainly or largely 
exegetical but is rather a philosophico-theological exposition governed 
throughout by Brunner’s well-known fundamental position. Much of 
it will entirely fail to persuade those who do not accept his theory of 
revelation. 

Inevitably, in view of its declared purpose, much of the book is about 
the mentality and theories prevalent in the modern world which are 
relevant to its subject-matter. Much of the criticism of other views, 
notably of so-called existentialism, is penetrating and sound. There is 
also the expected wide range of learning and reading, the familiar un- 
qualified assertions on page after page, repeated in different contexts 
without thereby being rendered more acceptable, and thus giving a 
general impression that the whole is arbitrary and dictatorial. Not a little 
of positive value could be ‘dug out’ of the book, and more if trouble 
were taken to detach the form and language of the argumentation from 
present controversies in continental theology; but this result would owe 
as much to readers’ own efforts and insights as to the author’s provision. 

Dr. Brunner is ready—I think over-ready—to describe as impossible 
and even fantastic for the modern educated person, and to discard from 
the New Testament, almost anything he does not regard as essential to 
the absolute revelation of God in Christ. But the revelation is sacrosanct. 
He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the kerygma. To do 
otherwise is the basic sin, at once the cause and the consequence (as the 
argument requires) of spiritual blindness. No grounds whatever are 
adduced to support so strange a claim that the primitive Christian 
preaching or gospel can be divine revelation (of which no ordinary 
knowledge or reason is competent to judge, but which must control all 
right thinking) without claiming a commensurate finality for the terms 
in which the alleged revelation is expressed and communicated. The 
following is typical : ‘Revelation certifies itself—in faith; it has its own 
certitude peculiar to revelation. Faith has the right to be incapable of 
proof because it rests upon a truth which both precludes and forbids 
man the possibility of self-justification before the forum of reason. Such 
also is the type of certainty characteristic of the hope which is our 
theme.’ Now certitude is not legitimately to be equated (as in this 
quotation) with certainty; and that faith has the right to be incapable of 
proof is one and a justifiable proposition, while that it can rightly be 
independent of grounds is another and an indefensible one—if faith is 
to be distinguished from credulity. 
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Again, ‘we could not have said these things if they had not been ex. 
pressly declared to us in Holy Scripture’. If this means that their 
(questionable) declaration in the New Testament is the sole ground for 
saying them, it is precisely the type of fundamentalism against which 
Brunner makes frequent animadversions. ‘But meta-history is some. 
thing which has nothing to do with the process of world-history and 
which is not therefore, and cannot be, an object of scientific knowledge; 
On what grounds, other than sheer dogmatic assertion, can ‘meta-history’ | 
be known to be an actuality at all or to be an object of reasonable faith} 

Yet again, Brunner does not wish to minimize the discrepancies in the 
gospels’ resurrection narratives. But ‘for our part we would prea 
{italics mine] to interpret the manifold discrepancy [sic] of the Easter 
reports as an indication that the fact to which they bear witness is in the 
strict sense of the word eschatological. . .. The resurrection of Jesus 
is as an event the utterly incomprehensible and transcendent, the 
beginning of the Parousia, of which the—one might say—obviow 
characteristic is its incomprehensibility, its nonco-ordinability, the 
utter impossibility of expressing it in terms of our thought and ideas. 
If so, there can be no imaginable basis for regarding it as the basis ofa 
gospel: we can only be silent. 

One more example. Fichte is said to have been ‘a thousand times right 
in asserting the philosophical absurdity of the idea of creation’. Never- 
theless, ‘we can apprehend the idea of creation only in so far as through 
the Word of revelation we ate carried beyond the limits of the world 
and as it were from God’s point of view, and hearing by faith the fiat of 
God’s creative word, see the world spring forth out of this word . . . by 
such means alone can we apprehend the end and consummation of 
creation’. The next sentence is ‘But apocalypticism endeavours by fan- | 
tasy to view the end of the world from within the world, and thereby 
loses itself in fanciful speculation’. In fanciful speculation, apocalyptic 
hardly surpasses this modern theologian, or in dogmatic claims to be 
expounding divine revelation. 

For most educated people in these islands Brunner’s language is a 
least as strange as that of the New Testament. He needs a large injection 
of the criticisms made by the language philosophers, and to realize that 


actualities are not created by inventing terminology; while if he would | 


pay attention to what genetic and analytic psychology have to say about 


how all beliefs are formed, he might cease to write of either believing or [ 


disbelieving what is ‘utterly incomprehensible and transcendent’, a 
neither is a possible psychological activity. J. S. Bezzant | 
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On Authority and Revelation. The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of 
Ethico-Religious Essays. By SOREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated by 
WaLTER Lowrie. Pp. xxvii+205. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 


1955. 36s. 

In 1843 a Danish pastor named Adler claimed to have received a special 
revelation. Kierkegaard made this curious incident the occasion for an 
eloquent “Tract for the Times’. He develops his usual theme that the 
authority of revelation rests solely upon the authority of God. Adler 
made the error of defending his claim on false grounds. His mistake was 
typical of the Christian theology of the day which mistook Hegelianism 
and conventional Church membership for genuine Christianity. This 
treatise which has been unduly neglected is now translated into English 
for the first time. Followers of Kierkegaard will appreciate the familiar 
themes and critics will find no grounds for ceasing to be critical. Dr. 
Lowrie includes an informative preface. 


Theologische Ethik. By HeLmMuT THIELICKE. Vol. I, pp. xv-+740; 
Vol. II, part 1, pp. xviii+644. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, rg51, 
1955. DM. 38 (bound 42) and 33.40 (bound 37.40). 

Tue first volume published in 1951 was a careful examination of the 

theological basis of Christian conduct. Writing from a Lutheran stand- 

point, the author maintained that this theological basis was forgotten by 
secular writers and not rightly understood in Roman Catholic moral 
theology. The first part of the second volume which has been published 
four years later deals with the practical consequences of these con- 
clusions. The main thesis is that all the moral problems which face us 
are aspects of the fundamental problem of myself in relation to my 
world. The discovery of the right relation is only possible from the 
theological standpoint. The Christian understands that he is a justified 
sinner living in a fallen world. It is not his duty to withdraw from the 
world but to meet each moment of moral decision by a trustful response 
to the will of God. We cannot deduce what we ought to do from a body 
of ethical principles or ethical absolutes. We have to develop a sense of 
legitimate compromise in Christian action. The whole work is a valuable 
treatise on Christian social ethics based upon the hard experience of the 
appalling problems which faced Christians during the period of National 

Socialism and the time of national collapse. The main points of the 

argument could have been made much more concisely. 

G. F. Woops 
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Demythologizing and History. By FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN. Translated 
by N. H. Smitu. Pp. 92. London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 7s. 6d, | Essays 


Tus brief work must be viewed against the background of th) (tm 
‘demythologization’ controversy. The issue is confused for thre) Press 
reasons: strong feelings have been aroused; there is no uniform THIs is ¢ 

terminology accepted by all disputants; and many different questions 
are involved. For example, it is possible to agree with Bultmann tha! frst vol 
the Gospel ought to be presented in contemporary terms and yet to! tents of 
reject his existentialism or his sceptical treatment of the historicity of | underst 
the New Testament. made o1 
Gogarten’s main thesis in this book is that the disagreement is due | the fact 
largely to the fact that Bultmann and his opponents have a different | philoso, 
understanding of the word ‘history’. The opponents, so Gogarten main- » made it 
tains, have not freed themselves from that medieval view of history | of Dase 
which Luther calls fides historica (p. 13), whereas ‘modern man is able | of faith 
to envisage history only from the point of view of his own responsibility | the nat 
for it’ (p. 19). On the basis of the latter view of history, Gogarten Four 
addresses himself to Bultmann’s ‘assertion which has given so much | Belief’, 
offence, the assertion that the crucified and risen One comes before us | tion’, a 
in His Word and nowhere else’ (pp. 74~75). Gogarten defends this | mann’s 
assertion on the ground that it ‘does not at all mean that the person of | ‘God’ | 
Jesus and His history have been replaced by a kerygma which is entirely | realizat 
devoid of history and which is moreover only a more or less arbitary accept 
product of the earliest Christian Church, “a free interpretation of pro- | them u 
cesses of consciousness”. What it does mean is to point out with all | peliefj 
possible emphasis that the person and the history of Jesus are present | Christi 
in this kerygma, present with the same historical presence as that with | gyent ¢ 
which He is present on each separate occasion both with the disciples only r 
and with the Church of our own day and the Church of the future’ | gtrivin 
(Pp. 75). of our 
It is difficult to square this apologia with Bultmann’s own views % | to the 
expounded in his “Theology of the New Testament’. It will not be The 
possible to pass judgement upon Gogarten’s thesis until he has placed Justifi 
it in its proper context by answering certain further questions. Does righte 
Gogarten believe, for example, that the Risen Christ was present tothe | hyma: 
witnesses enumerated by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv only in the same sense | to Jeg, 
that He is present with us when we listen to an Easter Day sermon? or fro 
Unless Gogarten is willing to return a negative answer to this and superb 
similar questions we must conclude that the person of Jesus and His | Recos 
history have been replaced by a kerygma which, if not entirely devoid | tg q 
of history, is at least insufficiently based on history. recog 
D. E. H. Wuirevey | —— 
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(translated by J. C. G. Greic). Pp. xii+-337. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1955. 218. 


' Tuisis a translation of the second volume of Bultmann’s collected essays, 


published like its predecessor under the title Glauben und Verstehen. The 
first volume included writings dated between 1924 and 1930: the con- 
tents of this second volume range in date from 1931 to 1952, and it is 
understood that the choice of his more recent work for translation was 
made on the author’s own advice. The English title somewhat obscures 
the fact that the essays are all theological. Discussing the relations of 
philosophy and theology in an article in the earlier volume, Bultmann 
made it clear that by philosophy he means ‘the philosophical analysis 
of Dasein’ , ‘ontology as existential analytic’, and that the ‘understanding 
of faith’ must always be carried on by way of Auseinandersetzung with 
the natural or unbelieving ‘understanding of existence’. 

Four of the essays in the volume now translated—“The Crisis in 
Belief’, ‘Christ the end of the Law’, “The question of Natural Revela- 
tion’, and ‘Grace and Freedom’—display the basic elements of Bult- 
mann’s theology as worked out by this process. We may use the word 
‘God’ to denote the fact of human finitude, of the limits set to the 
realization of our impulses and desires; and we may have the courage to 
accept these limits, to bow before the mysterious power which imposes 
them upon us as ‘our’ God. But such belief is not necessarily more than 
belief in man, a human attitude, a Stoic Weltanschauung. It only becomes 
Christian belief in God when it hears the ‘Word’ of God spoken in the 
event of Jesus Christ, as the promise of forgiveness of sin. And we can 
only receive this Word in the confession that we are sinners, that ‘the 
striving to implement our own claims, the running up against the limits 
of our being’, has made us guilty in relation at the same time to God and 
to the fellow-man who is given to us as ‘the real limit of our ego’ (p. 13). 

The meaning of God’s forgiveness is seen in the Pauline doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. For the Jew who seeks to ‘establish his own 
righteousness’ by observance of the Law is moved by the universally 
human ‘need for recognition’ (Geltungsbediirfnis), and all men alike have 
to learn that the self-assertive claim for recognition, whether from God 
or from one’s fellow-men, must defeat its own end. For it is just that 
superbia which shuts us off both from God and from our neighbour. 
Recognition cannot be compelled—it must be given freely in response 
to a simple self-surrender. ‘God’s grace is simply his goodness which 
recognizes man just as he is, and does not demand that he should make 

621.2 z 
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himself a better creature and one more worthy of recognition, but make 





him both a new and a better creature by its acceptance of him as he is) 
(p. 173). And the grace of God, his gift to the world, is revealed in! 
Christ crucified: ‘God raised him to be Lord who was nothing on his c 


own account, and knew no desire for recognition, whom self-surrender | 
and love brought to the Cross’ (ibid.). By acceptance of the Word spoken 


to us in the cross, we are freed alike from our own sinful past and from / 


our ‘dread’ of the future, and enabled to love—that is, to be for our! 
neighbour in his need. 

But the faith which is this act of acceptance can never become a secure 
possession, an achieved Weltanschauung: it is always an act which is ever 
and again to be done anew in the ‘moment’ (Augenblick)—the moment 
of encounter with the neighbour in whose need of us here and now we | 
meet the claim of God. Here is the most characteristic feature in Bult. | 
mann’s presentation of Christianity—his constantly reiterated emphasis | 
on this momentary act of decision. Though he is fully Augustinian in his 
insistence that the act itself is both free and grace-given, his apparent 
atomizing of the Christian life into a succession of ‘moments’, each as 
critical and determinative as the last, and his complete disregard of the 
possibility of growth in grace through the indwelling of the Spirit, | 
assume a virtually Pelagian psychology. And to this corresponds an 
unqualified moral and religious individualism. ‘God’s Word and God's 








demand make man an isolated individual being. . . . The New Testament | 


teaches him to see himself as the individual who stands in the presence 
of God. . . . For each individual, life is a task entirely peculiar to him, the | 
solution of which he has to find for himself’ (p. 78). 
Several of the other essays are variations on the ‘dialectical’ theme: 
“The understanding of the world and of man in the New Testament 
and in Hellenism’, ‘Points of contact and of conflict’, ‘Humanism and | 
Christianity’, ‘Christianity as Eastern and as Western religion’, and 
‘Freedom and western civilisation’. Bultmann’s view is that there can 
be no synthesis of the Greek and Christian traditions; but he will not 
accept an Either/Or. The Christian needs science and politiké techné for 
his action in the world; but these powers ‘have always in them the 
element of temptation’, of serving ‘our effort to master the world and 
so to safeguard ourselves’. So ‘Greece and Christianity’ is ‘the continual 
problem of Christian living’, and its insolubility is ‘the sign that the 








Christian existence is eschatological’ (p. 88). 

Bultmann is not less prone than many another biblical theologian to use 
this last word, as a more biblical one was used by Humpty-Dumpty, in 
order to save himself the trouble of saying exactly what he means. A clue 
to his meaning in this context is given in the repeated reference to 
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1 Cor. vii. 29-31: the Christian relationship to the world is the ‘dialec- 
tical’ one of ‘having as though we had not’. But in the lecture of 1951, 
criticizing the Christological Confession of the World Council of 
Churches, all the New Testament titles of Jesus are claimed to designate 
him as the ‘eschatological Event’—and that, both ‘as the man Jesus of 
Nazareth and as the Word which resounds in the mouth of those who 
preach him’. Yet we are warned that Christ ‘cannot be objectively estab- 
lished as an eschatological Event’. He only ‘becomes such in the en- 


- counter—when the Word which proclaims him meets with belief’. And 


so we reach the baffling conclusion that ‘just as the Ecclesia, the eschato- 
logical community, is only really Ecclesia as an event at any given time, 
so too Christ’s Lordship, his deity, is always only an event at any given 
time’ (p. 286). “The formula “Christ is God” is false in every sense in 
which God is understood as an entity which can be objectivised. . . . It 
is correct, if “God” is understood here as the event of God’s acting.’ 
We had best ‘cheerfully content ourselves with saying that [Christ] is 
the Word of God’ (p. 287). 

In these essays the sincerity and intensity of Christian conviction in 
the author of the Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition is most movingly 
exhibited; and there will be general agreement that it was worth while 
to make them more widely available for English readers. If this was to 
be done, it was of the first importance, in view of the unfamiliarity of 
Bultmann’s thought and the more than occasional obscurity of his 
writing, that the translation should be thoroughly competent. Unfortu- 
nately, this requirement has not been met. It needs no comparison with 
the original for the reader to be sure that in many places it cannot have 
been rightly rendered; but as soon as any of the essays are read with 
the original at hand, it appears that page after page is disfigured, and 
the sense misrepresented or destroyed, by the translator’s inadequate 
knowledge of the German language. That so serious a charge is not un- 
justified may be ascertained by anyone who will take the trouble to 
check a few of the following passages with the German: p. 8, Il. 12 f.; 
P- 9 1. 35; p. 20, Il. 16 ff.; p. 47, 1. 32; p. 52, Il. 29 f.; p. 53, I. 1 ff; 
P. 133, |. 24; p. 159, Il. 22 ff.; p. 160, 1. 20; p. 184, Il. 34 ff.; p. 195, 1. 8; 
p. 222, Il. 5 ff.; p. 228, 1. 24; p. 232, 1. 25; p. 235, Il. 27 ff. of note 2; 
p. 239, L. 7; p. 273, Il. 8 f.; p. 313, UL. 31 f. 

Matters have been made worse by incredibly careless proof-reading. 
Of what may charitably be called misprints, here is a variegated 
bouquet, culled from a rich flora. Some no doubt are printer’s errors, 
others probably uncorrected slips in manuscript or type. ‘Soul’ for ‘saw’ 
(p. 56), ‘entity’ for ‘unity’ (p. 153), ‘give of himself’ for ‘sure of himself’ 

(p. 171), ‘Grace’ for ‘Faith’ (p. 176), ‘strength’ for ‘struggle’ (p. 214), 
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‘hunted’ for ‘limited’ (p. 221), ‘physical’ for ‘psychical’ (p. 227), ‘duty hig! 
for ‘deity’ (p. 231), ‘spirit’ for ‘sport’ (p. 318). q the hig 
Finally, the limits of the translator’s general literary equipment ma) a 
be judged from his rendering of the quotation from Plato on p. 156 F pee 

where Zeugung im Schinen (the tokos en kaloi of the Symposium) - 
becomes ‘testifying in the beautiful’. es 
It is difficult not to regard the volume in its published form as some anhel 
thing more like an insult than an honour to a great theologian. pers 
J. Burnasy Kies 
criterio 
Subject and Object in Modern Theology. By JAMES BROWN. Pp. 214.) 958 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 18s. that ar 
Tuis is a book about the revolution in theology in the past century, yon 
a revolution which theologians themselves do not always recognize » This 
yet. It is a book in which a gift for lucid exposition has been unneces- evens ¢ 
sarily sacrificed to an outworn and clumsy philosophical vocabulary, logical 
All that Mr. Brown wishes to say could have been said without relying as obje 
on terms like ‘subject’ and ‘object’ at all. For these are of all terms th the gos 
most vague and ambiguous, used by post-Kantian writers in a thousand historic 
senses. It would be regrettable if this book did not receive the attention eunanes 
that is its due simply because of this flaw. In general what is said is surely 1 
important and is said more clearly than anywhere else in English. | inanatl 
except the chapter on Heidegger from this verdict, for it is admittedly | eal os 
based on second-hand accounts. | one 
What is this theological revolution? It is the recognition that God is | Mr. 
not a super-object behind phenomena and that if he were such the) votut 
atheists would be right. The natural theology of the eighteenth century} 4. we , 
represented God as just such an object. The contemporary materialiss | 5. 5 1, 
proceeded to deny that any such object existed. The theology of both} saver ¢ 
Kant and Hegel is an attempt at a new start. Because, however, they} i, snot} 
both felt that religious affirmations must refer to some object or other, | 1) mer 
both ultimately identified deity with the human mind at its highest writing 
Kant could write in the Opus Postumum that ‘God is not a being outside}, 4.15. 
me, but merely a thought in me’, and Hegel’s declaration that the Ab} yore ¢, 
solute is to be conceived ‘not as substance, but as subject’ was followed | yis 
by arguments designed to show that the Hegelian philosopher's mind they w 
was the place where the Absolute comes to self-conscious existent} i p 
There are two possible reactions to this. One is the atheism of Feuerbach | Ty; ¢, 
and the Left Hegelians. The other is the theology of Kierkegaard. to term 
Kierkegaard’s achievement was to make a complete break with the going 


kind of theology in which God is treated as an object, even though it be 
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» the highest object in the universe. For he argues that any such theology 
» must take up an attitude to the divine that is at once theoretical and 


speculative, whereas faith properly so called is an attitude of quite an- 
other kind. The affirmations of faith are not arrived at as a conclusion 
is inferred from premisses or as a hypothesis is based on evidence. 
What lies behind faith is a decisive resolution of the believer. But this 
resolution is not an arbitrary emotional response. It is a response defined 
by reference to the Incarnation. What we are offered in the Incarnation, 
so Kierkegaard argues in the Philosophical Fragments, is an ultimate 
criterion in theological matters; so that to ask by what criterion we are to 
assess the claims of the Incarnation is not to have understood the claims 
that are being made. There can be no criteria by which to assess an 
ultimate criterion. Where such is concerned there is a problem of deci- 
sion, not a problem of assessment. 

This combination of an emphasis on the character of faith with a 
stress on Christology is revived in Barth’s theology. But the Christo- 
logical stress is not an attempt to find for belief an historical foundation 
as objective as the old metaphysical arguments sought to be. In so far as 
the gospels are the place where God encounters us, the gospels are not 
historically certified documents. All kinds of question are raised by such 
contentions, but in one very simple sense Kierkegaard and Barth are 
surely right. The ordinary Christian believer does not live by a faith that 
is contingent on the results of either metaphysical argument or histo- 
tical research. For theologians to recognize this is for theology to be 
more effective, at least in exhibiting what faith is. 

Mr. Brown brings out excellently the significance of this theological 
revolution in studies of Kierkegaard, Buber, and’ Barth, studies as good 
as we are likely to get in the space of one volume. What his book lacks 
is a real critical engagement with the authors whom he discusses. It is 
never quite clear from what standpoint he himself is writing. But there 
is another defect in his treatment of his subject, a defect which I hesitate 
to mention because it is common to much contemporary theological 
writing. Mr. Brown presents his theologians as men concerned to assert 
aseries of theses within theology. But it would be truer to say that they 
were concerned with the nature of theology as a distinctive discipline, 
with the question of the logical status of theological statements. That is, 
they were primarily concerned to say what theology was really about and 
their particular theological positions were secondary to this enterprise. 
This feature of their writing will be obscured until theologians have come 
to terms with the work on the logical status of different kinds of statement 
carried through by contemporary philosophers and associated particu- 
larly with the name of Wittgenstein. Closer acquaintance with this work 
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would make theologians aware of how crucial the question of th! 


logical character of theological utterance is. 
To dwell, however, on the defects of this book is to be unfair to ig 
great merits. It is careful and scholarly as well as lucid. It exhibits, 


natural sense in its author for what is important in theology, a gift al} 


too rare. I hope it will be widely read. A. C. MacIntym 


The Modern Predicament. By H. J. Paton. Pp. 405. London: 


George Allen & Unwin, 1955. 30s. 


In these Gifford Lectures, given in the University of St. Andrews in 
1950-1, Professor Paton seeks to show a way © ° of ‘the modern pre. 
dicament’, which he finds in the fact that ‘man seems to be faced with 
an unbridgeable gap between science and religion or—it might be better 
to say—between knowledge and faith’. This is no new predicament, but 
he thinks that it is particularly acute today because of the widespread 
trust in scientific methods, the necessity on any thinking person to take 
scientific knowledge seriously, and the fact that our religion is known 
to have come down from an ancient and pre-scientific past. He notes 
also that the dominant school in philosophy confines meaningful factual 
kinds of statement to those which are empirically verifiable. We can- 
not but applaud the reasonable, humane, and charitable spirit with 
which Professor Paton discusses many of the main problems of religious 
belief in a predominantly scientific age. But how far does he really ‘eel 
on his pulses that there is a predicament? A predicament is a situation 
you would dearly like to get out of, but every way of doing so would 
produce its own grave disadvantages. Professor Paton believes that he 
can point a way out by showing, along Kantian idealist lines, that the 
scientific view of nature does not include man as spontaneous, con- 
structive thinker nor as moral agent: that the limits we meet in our 
thinking presuppose a distinction of Appearance and Reality, and 2 
reference to the idea of a Whole beyond our experience as its condition. 
Yet it might be possible to say all this and still be in a predicament. 
Professor Paton is showing that philosophy must reckon not only with 
scientific knowledge, but with the fact that we are thinkers, moral 
agents, and people who sometimes have religious experiences. He says 
that just as there are principles on which thinking and morality depend, 
so also there are principles on which religious experience depends. This 
might be a question of fact—could people in practice have the experi- 
ences they do apart from certain principles? To support this, in view 


of the varieties of religious experience, a good deal of phenomenological | 


study of different kinds of religion would be necessary to see whether 
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they depend on the same presuppositions. But Professor Paton also 
makes it a normative question, ‘the principles of religion state the condi- 
tions without which religion ceases to be religion and becomes some- 
thing altogether different’ (p. 27). Here again there is place for argument 
as to how we know, apart from a priori definition, that religion ceases to 
be religion if its principles are different. My difficulty here is increased 
by not finding any very firm enunciation of these principles in Professor 
Paton’s book. The operative word in connexion with them is ‘whole’: 
thought is driven towards the idea of a Whole not given in experience 
(a Kantian Idea of the Reason); ‘Religious experience is always an 
experience of the whole man as a whole in his relation to the Other or 
the Whole’ (p. 71); ‘in some sense (to) become at one with the Whole’ 
‘seems to be the minimum claim of developed religion’ (p. 65) (does 
‘developed’ here beg a question ?). This is to generalize in the terms of 
one honourable tradition of religious philosophy; but can we be sure 
that these are the only terms on which religious experience is possible? 

I suspect also that more needs to be said about the logical status of 
‘principles’. Professor Paton remarks that principles may belong to a 
different logical type from statements of empirical fact: they may state 
conditions on which such statements can be made. He instances theo- 
retical principles of scientific inference. But he does not really discuss 
this in any detail; noting in passing (p. 28) that there are fundamental 
and difficult questions concerned with the status of principles, he says 
these would belong to a more general and technical inquiry. Yet some 
fuller treatment is surely essential, if he is to treat his principles as 
quasi-statements of fact, and indeed as assertions of a theistic kind. For 
it might be argued that such principles do not themselves assert any- 
thing, but define rules or policies according to which thinking proceeds. 

I am afraid that gaps of this kind may mean that Professor Paton’s 
book may not make much impact on contemporary philosophical dis- 
cussion in the stricter sense. He is laudably anxious to write for the 
educated layman and not only for the specialist, but I feel he does so at 
the expense of not quite getting to grips with contemporary philo- 
sophers, and so with some of the people who may feel the ‘predicament’ 
most acutely. He hardly takes us as far as his master Kant in seeing into 
the difficulties of treating these principles of reason theistically; for 
instance, he does not mention Professor Findlay’s articles in Mind, 
where it was argued that the notion of absolute Perfection, if followed 
through, excludes existence (a kind of Ontological Argument in reverse). 
And how many can feel with him that ‘the thought of a comprehensive 
or ideal experience in which all systems of actual and possible per- 
spectives could be combined’ is ‘one to which it is not very difficult to 
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pass’, and their difficulty may not only be one of imagination—Pyp.—) trian C 
fessor Paton himself suggests this—but also of logic. guise. 

Theologians may be interested in Professor Paton’s spirited attack) Zoroas 
the irrationalities of the Kierkegaardian and Barthian Biblical Theolog,— wedde 
Here again, while feeling the utmost sympathy with what he is trying dial, v 


to do, I wonder whether he will have the impact he might have hadi{_proble 
he had tackled these views at their strongest point. Kierkegaard ani But th 
Barth were trying to express what might be said if one takes seriousy | confid 
the notions that revelation is of the ‘Wholly Other’, the sayings ‘finitum good « 
non capax infiniti’, and ‘the absolute qualitative distinction betweenGoi | tion i 
and Man’. If Christian theology were in fact concerned with Revelation §  ultim: 
as this combination of incompatibles, the language Barthians use abou § ‘eligic 
it would seem less extravagant. I agree with Professor Paton that they Profe 
then revel in paradox and absurdity ; but his criticism would be stronger has €3 
were he to uncover and discuss explicitly the presuppositions which lead | and tl 
them to want to talk like this. In a word, my main criticism of Professor | a8 P 
Paton’s humane and attractive book is that by not tackling his op f ject t 
ponents in their strongest points, he is not likely to make much contact [| sions. 
with those whose sense of the ‘predicament’ is most acute. only 

But this is not to say that Professor Paton has not given us the fruit chief 
of much wise reflection—seasoned at times with wit, as when he writes possi 
‘Professor Broad tells us that psychical research offers the religious maf the 2 
the only possible gift-horse in the field of the sciences; but he adds the 
warning that it may turn out to be a Trojan horse. In spite of the 
ambiguous character of the animal he would, he says, hesitate, if he 
were a religious man, to look it quite so superciliously in the mouth as 
the leaders of religion habitually do. Superciliousness is certainly un- " 
becoming to leaders of religion; but the mouth of a possibly Trojan Iris 
horse should be scanned with the most anxious care—especially if we | sexu 
are invited to put our shirt on it.’ Dorotuy Emmet | 8exu 


crue 
Zurvan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma. By R. C. ZAEHNER. Pp. xvi+495. pres 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 84s. valu 


IN this important book Professor Zaehner compares the available evi- | trad 
dence of Zervanism in Iranian sources—Zoroastrian and Manichaean— sequ 
with what Armenian, Syriac, Greek, and Muslim writers have to say on and 
this ‘strangest of religions’. The doctrine that Zurvan, the god of Time, Old 
was the father of the Principles of Good (Ohrmazd) and Evil (Ahriman), and 
appeared to non-Iranian observers as a Zoroastrian tenet; substantial pro 
traces of it can in fact be found in the Zoroastrian books of the ninth 7 
century A.D., but they represent heretical tendencies within the Zoroas- 
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trian Church, which rarely come into the open except in orthodox dis- 
guise. _In the Persian renaissance of the third century A.D. thinking 
Zoroastrians who had been brought up in a monotheism uncomfortably 


| wedded to an ethical dualism in which both Good and Evil were primor- 


dial, were understandably attracted by the Zervanite solution of the 
problem of evil, which consisted in ‘placing it in the very heart of God’. 
But the essence of Zervanism they could only accept by renouncing their 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of Good; for Time is indifferent to 
good or evil, its law is to proceed ‘from original infinity through limita- 
tion involving action, motion, and passage, and finally to return back to 
ultimate infinity’. How alien this pessimistic, ascetic, and materialistic 
religion is to Zoroastrianism can be learned for the first time from 
Professor Zaehner’s detailed and discriminating analysis of the data he 
has extracted primarily from certain difficult Pahlavi works, the Dénkart 
and the Selections of Zatspram, in the understanding of which the author 
has performed outstanding pioneer work. It is in the nature of the sub- 
ject that only time can test the validity of some of the author’s conclu- 
sions. But there is no doubt that a lasting foundation has been laid not 
only for the study of Zervanism, but also—and this is perhaps Zaehner’s 
chief merit—for a more critical appreciation than has hitherto been 
possible, of the composite nature of late Zoroastrianism as preserved in 
the ninth-century books. ILya GERSHEVITCH 


Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition. By DERRICK 
SHERWIN BalLey. Pp. xii+181. London: Longmans, Green, 
1955. 155. 

It is only in the last few years that the psychological problem of homo. 

sexuality and the social, ethical, and legal problems raised by homo- 

sexual practices have been clearly distinguished, and it has become 
obvious that something must be done to remedy the irrational and often 
cruel anomalies in which long tradition and deep-seated psychological 
pressure have involved our legal tradition. Dr. Bailey has done in- 
valuable service by this unemotional and scholarly survey of that 
tradition in its historical setting. He has confined himself strictly to the 
sequence of facts with which our Western culture has been concerned, 
and these, ranging as they do from Egypt and Babylonia through the 

Old Testament, and meeting the contributory streams of Hellenistic 

and Roman social conditions and legal practice, involve historical 

problems of considerable complexity. 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Bailey, or of the suggestions which he makes with the 
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revision of our present legal practice in view. What does appear very | 
clearly is that the whole story from beginning to end has been distorted, | 
for reasons which an analytical psychologist would not find particularly | 
obscure, by misinterpretations of the story of Sodom, by the curious 

history of the Lex Scantinia, and above all by the two passages in the 

Holiness Code, Lev. xviii. 22 and xx. 13, with their prescription of 
a death penalty which never seems to have been enforced. One of the | 
strangest facts about the whole story is the violence of the legal con- 

demnation coupled with the powerlessness of the law either to inflict 

the sentence or to control the practice. Probably few people today 

realize that the death penalty for sodomy was explicitly renewed in 

England in 1828 and not abolished until 1861. Even today the long 

terms of imprisonment commonly inflicted in certain types of case bea 

no relation whatever to the social problem involved and its solution. 

Many points of interest to scholars arise in Dr. Bailey’s very complete 
study, in which nothing relevant seems to have been omitted, though 
the voluminous and repetitive material of the Penitentials has neces- 
sarily been abridged. Three may be noted here: 

(1) The Revised Standard Version has, unhappily, used the term 
‘homosexual’ to translate both padaxoi and dpoevoxoiras in 1 Cor. 
vi. 9-10. This really is serious, because it will go far to perpetuate the 
confusion between homosexuality, which is a psychological state, not 
sinful in itself, and homosexual acts or activities, which may be and 
often are indulged in by men and women who are not homosexual. 

(2) The common charge, by Havelock Ellis and others, that it was 
primarily by the church that savage legislation against homosexuality 
was initiated, and that sodomy was peculiarly a vice of the cloister, is 
completely at variance with the facts. In particular it is quite untrue 
that Justinian was especially responsible for such legislation. The direct 
evidence of his two novellae is amply sufficient to show his concern for 
the offender as well as for his punishment. The plain fact is that both 
church and state had throughout to take account of the two enactments 
of Leviticus, and the concern of the church was always with the penitent 
and not with the criminal. 

(3) There seems to be no evidence before New Testament times that 
the sin of Sodom was condemned as ‘sodomy’. All the evidence, from 
Philo and elsewhere, is that this interpretation really reads the vices of 
the Hellenistic world back into the Old Testament. Dr. Bailey, following 


a suggestion of Barton, thinks it probable that yadha‘ in the Sodom | 
story has no special sexual significance, and that the offence against | 


Lot’s guests may originally have been an offence against the binding 
law of hospitality. Whether that is so or not it seems very unlikely that 
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homosexual practices as such were regarded, in the folk-lore of the early 
Semites, with such direct reprobation. May it not be that the real horror 
of the offence, calling down an immediate Divine vengeance, was that 
it was an attempt to humiliate the angelic messengers in a manner 
appropriate to prisoners of war or criminals, an interpretation which 
can be supported from both Egyptian and Babylonian sources? 

L. W. GRENSTED 


The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross. By LEON Morris. Pp. 296. 
London: The Tyndale Press, 1955. 15s. 


Tus book is an attempt to define the biblical usage of certain terms 
which, as Dr. Morris rightly notes, are ‘often used in a way which 
seems to indicate that they mean different things to different people’ 
(p. 7). The terms considered all bear on the doctrine of the atonement; 
they are Redemption, Covenant, Blood, Propitiation, Reconciliation, 
Justification. In dealing with each, the author considers first the back- 
ground, and then the details of the New Testament evidence. His 
general conclusion is that the New Testament material as a whole 
points to an ‘objective’ view of the atonement (though he sees that such 
a view is not inconsistent with ‘subjective’ elements), and that the death 
of Christ is to be regarded as in some sense substitutionary. 

Much, though not quite all, of the book is convincingly argued. Thus 
the point is well made that the New Testament writers (especially Paul) 
speak of the wrath of God as a positive and personal reaction against 
sin, not as a merely impersonal retributive force. But it does not seem 
to follow that the death of Christ is (as Dr. Morris thinks) propitiatory 
rather than expiatory, for it is a means of dealing with sin provided by 
God himself. It might be nearer to the truth to say that the cross is a 
divine act of expiation, propitiatory in its effect. Dr. Morris himself 
sets out a similar paradox in his treatment of reconciliation (p. 219). 

The book would have been strengthened by the inclusion of a dis- 
cussion of the phrase ‘in Christ’, and might have been enriched by 
reference to more recent studies in biblical theology. 


C. K. BARRETT 











SHORT NOTICES 


Religions of the Ancient Near East. Sumero-Akkadian Religious | 


Texts and Ugaritic Epics. By Isaac MENDELSOHN. Pp. xxix+284. 
Library of Religion, vol. IV. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1955. Paper-bound $1.75; cloth-bound $3.00. 


Tue work here reviewed is nothing but a shortened reprint of the now 
well-known Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament 
edited by Professor J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950). It contains onlya 
selection of the Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian and Ugaritic, texts pub- 


LES TEL 


lished in that collection with shortened introductions and notes con- | 


tributed by the editor and based on those in it; all the Egyptian and 
Hittite, as well as the Aramaic, texts are omitted. The editor has added 
two small extracts from the Assyrian selections known as Surpu ‘bum- 
ing’ and Magli ‘burning’, in which the sorcerer or witch is burnt in 
effigy (pp. 211-19). This book, which is intended for popular view, gives 
a reasonably representative selection of ancient Mesopotamian religious 
texts, but in no wise takes the place of Professor Pritchard’s monumental 


ee 


work. G. R. Driver 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos. 2nd ed. 
By R. S. Cripps. Pp. xlii+-365. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 255. 


Tue first edition of this book was published in 1929 (cp. F.T.S. xxii. 


97 f.). Except for a few alterations (e.g. the newer dating for Hammurabi, | 


p. 26) the text of the commentary is the same. In a 42-page preface, a 
survey of recent Old Testament study as it affects the commentary is 
given, and a supplementary list of commentaries is added at the end of 
the preface. A particularly interesting section of the new preface is 
‘III. Literary Problems’, in which recent tendencies are analysed and 
summarized. The author did not feel it necessary to modify his view 
that the book of Amos was, apart from expansions and additions, written 
by the prophet himself or by an amanuensis. 


The author died while the book was in proof, and it was seen through | 


its final stages by D. M. G. Stalker. Mr. Stalker also provided much of 
the material from German, Scandinavian and Dutch writers for the 
sections in the preface on Date, Literary Problems, and Sacrifices in the 


Prophets. A. S. HErseRt | 
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Jeremiah, Chronologically arranged, translated, and interpreted. By 
Eimer A. Lesie. Pp. 349. New York—Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1954. $4.75. 

Tue claim advanced by the publishers in their descriptive note that 
‘this definitive study offers a carefully worked out chronology of Jere- 
miah’s writings’ is a gross exaggeration; for Dr. Leslie, writing for the 
non-specialist, makes no attempt to account for the present order of the 
oracles, nor does he provide any statement of the principles upon which 
they have been rearranged. He simply places certain oracles in a new 
context because they seem to him to fit there. His treatment is admittedly 
conservative, reducing the work of the deuteronomic editors, whose 
existence he recognizes, to a bare minimum. His translation is accurate, 
but in many places lacking in grace. 


Théologie del’ Ancien Testament : Tome I, Dieu. By P. VAN IMSCHOOT. 
Pp. xiv-+273. (Bibliothéque de Théologie Série III, Théologie 
Biblique, vol. 2.) Paris-Tournai-New York-Rome: Desclée & 
Cie, 1954. 

Txis volume contains Part I of M. van Imschoot’s work; Parts II and 

III, dealing respectively with Man and with Divine Judgement and 

Salvation, will make up the second volume. 

In his Introduction the author distinguishes carefully between a pre- 
sentation of the theology of the Old Testament and a history of the 
religion of Israel. With the latter he is not here concerned, though he 
recogniz:s both its legitimacy and its necessity. In his first chapter, 
entitled ‘Dieu considéré en lui-méme’, he lists and discusses briefly the 
divine names and titles employed in the Old Testament, explains and 
accounts for its anthropomorphisms, and brings together into a syste- 
matic statement its essentially unsystematic affirmations concerning 
God, his being, his character, and his attributes. In his second chapter, 
‘Dieu et le monde’, he deals with creation, providence, angels, and 
demons. In the third chapter, ‘La révélation’, he discusses the various 
modes of the divine self-disclosure, and in the fourth, ‘Dieu et son 
peuple’, the covenant and God’s choice of Israel. 

Thus far the treatment is quite conventional. Further comment must 
be withheld until the second volume appears. C,. A. Stimpson 
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Zur Einfiihrung in das Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. By Wax rep | the 4° 
Bauer. Pp. 31. Coniectanea Neotestamentica XV. Lund: | = 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955. | f possible 


4.50 Swedish kronen. The Pe 


Tuis fascinating essay (a revised form of one which appeared in the The 
second, 1928, edition of Bauer’s Wérterbuch) reduces still further the | 
number of exclusively biblical words and usages, and cites some striking Tue br 
secular parallels even to biblical ideas and practices. Very important is defence 
the observation that sometimes what St. Paul (for instance) intended, | m¢-Sid 
with his Jewish background, must have been otherwise understood by which | 
many of the hearers, with their Gentile background. Though only ‘eine | The © 
kleine Kostprobe aus der Sammeltitigkeit der beiden Jahre 1951 u, | 20 mee 
1952’, the new material provides ample food for thought, and emphasizes | °omser 
the vastness of the ocean from which we have to draw. | isasp 
C. F. D. Moue | unders 

in part 


Jesus and the First Three Gospels. An Introduction to the Synoptic - 
Tradition. By WatTeR E. Bunpy. Pp. xxiii+598. Harvard | Der E 
University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1955. 60s. | oll 


PRoFEsSOR Bunpy describes his book as ‘A critical study of every story, Fri 
saying, bit of dialogue, and even incidental notice, in the various forms 


, ° ; ° . IS 
and versions in which each appears in Matthew, Mark and Luke’. With al 
such an aim in view the volume is necessarily compendious. It is ex- 

: - , , | form: 
ceptionally well documented and is clearly the fruit of many years > limits 
labour on the Synoptic traditions. It provides a critical examination of | deat 
the text, not an introduction as commonly understood. The emphasis 7 
. get r= ‘ ; P works 
lies on the word ‘critical’. The literary structure and history of units of nes 


tradition receive attention rather than their theological content, some- i 
what in the style of Bultmann’s work on the gospels, to which appeal is ~ 
constantly made, along with works reflecting a similar outlook. The book 


will prove a valuable repository of exposition written from this point of The 
view. G. R. BeasLey-MurraY PP 
Ac 
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The Eucharistic words of Jesus. By JOACHIM JEREMIAS. Translated by 
A. EnRHARDT. Pp. xi+-195. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 18s. | 


Tuis is a translation of the second, and largely rewritten, German don 
edition (1949) of Joachim Jeremias’s Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, which that. 
was reviewed in this Journal in October 1950. The translation is excel- one | 
lent, and in a gracious Introduction the Dean of Christ Church states 
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) the reasons why this book, which will surely be a starting-point in future 


discussions of the subject, should be made as widely accessible as 
possible. C. F. Evans 


The Pastoral Epistles. By E. K. Simpson. Pp. viii+-174. London: 
The Tyndale Press, 1954. 15s. 


Tue brief introduction to this commentary is almost wholly devoted to a 
defence of the traditional theory of authorship. Though too short and 
one-sided to contribute much to the debate, it is a lively piece of work, 
which makes all the more regrettable its several lapses from good taste. 
The commentary proper is on the Greek text and reveals the author as 
no mean classical scholar. His comments are often interesting, but always 
conservative in trend, sometimes tendentiously so. As a whole the work 
is a spirited and not unscholarly defence of the traditionai Protestant 
understanding of these epistles, but there are some remarkable omissions ; 
in particular there is little sense of the full depth and complexity of the 
critical problems. D. E. NINEHAM 


Der Brief an die Hebraer und die Katholischen Briefe iibersetzt und 
erklart. By O. Kuss and J. Micuv. Pp. 319. Regensburg: Verlag 
Friedrich Pustet, 1953. DM. 10.80. 


Tuis is the eighth volume of das Regensburger Neue Testament. It is 
difficult to imagine a more admirable presentation in brief and readable 
form of the findings of Roman Catholic scholarship. Within prescribed 
limits, the introductory sections marshal the evidence both fairly and 
clearly, together with a judicious short list of Roman and Protestant 
works; and the commentary packs an amazing amount of information 
into a small space. Editors, commentators, and printers are to be 
congratulated. C. F. D. Mou.e 


The Codex. By C. H. Roserts. Off-print from Proceedings, 
pp. 169-204 of vol. XL+1 plate. Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. XL. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 4s. 6d. 


Tuis paper, by a scholar of acknowledged authority, deepens the regret 
that many must have felt at seeing Mr. Roberts taken away from such 
work to administration, valuable as his services must be to the Claren- 
don Press. It is a remarkably comprehensive review of the subject, and 
that subject, the form of the book, and the transition from roll to codex, is 
one of great importance to the history of culture. Thus the paper has a 
far wider interest than the merely bibliographical, and it shows on every 
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page the author’s breadth of knowledge and critical judgement, Ith 
likely to be, small in extent as it is, a work of reference for years, sings 
brings together in handy form so much information on a theme of sug 
interest. 

A few comments on minor details may be added. A misprint in no 
(line 3 on p. 175) requires correction: the correct number is Pig 
Lond. 5 (not 4). On p. 183, in speaking of the use of papyrus for codj 
Mr. Roberts perhaps underrates the force of mere conservatism in usag 
A good point is made on p. 196: the need, especially in an age of 
nished originality and increasing reliance on ‘authority’, for meang@ 
handy reference. The codex surpassed the roll in this respect. . 


H. I. Ba 


Early Christianity. By Burton Scott Easton. Pp. 158. London 
S.P.C.K., 1955. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis little volume contains a memoir by F. C. Grant of the late Dy, 
Easton, which will be of interest, especially to pupils and friends, bat 
also to New Testament scholars; a substantial article on the Purposeat 
Acts; and a few other short papers on early Christianity. The main essay 
is characteristic of Easton’s conscientious work and clear, terse, trenchant 
style, and is well worth reading. The main thesis is that Luke represent 
a liberal Jewish Christianity centred on Jerusalem, and that one of his 
primary objects was to convince the Roman world that Christianity wa 
a religio licita. Joxun Low 


CORRECTION 


P. 10, n. 2, 1. 6: ‘observers around latitudes 30-35 S.’ Readersan 
notified that this is an error for ‘observers around latitudes 30-35 © 
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